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LOBD  MELBOUBNE. 


MELBOURNE  the  indolent,  Melbourne  the  debonair  — 
gentleman  first  and  statesman  afterwards — held  the  reins 
of  political  power  when  our  beloved  Sovereign  ascended 
the  throne.  There  was  much  that  was  fascinating  in  his 
character,  and  it  was,  moreover,  his  happy  fortune  to 
be  Prime  Minister  during  a  period  that  witnessed  a  new 
departure  in  English  history.  The  half  century  which 
began  with  Melbourne  and  culminated  in  Gladstone  is 
the  most  remarkable  in  some  respects  in  the  whole 
annals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  constitutional 
progress  at  home  and  the  vast  development  of  the 
British  settlements  abroad  combine  to  stamp  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  as  the  golden  era  of  colonial  enterprise, 
of  national  enlightenment,  and  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

The  various  stages  of  this  marvellous  advance  are  inter- 
woven with  the  lives  of  our  great  statesmen.  By  tracing 
the  career  of  the  Queen's  Ministers  we  have  a  collateral 
record  of  the  triumphs  of  legislation.  If  Ministers  are 
the  servants  of  the  sovereign,  they  are  also,  as  statesmen, 
servants  of  the  people,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  give  effect 
to  the  national  will.  It  is  therefore  a  study  of  moment 
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to  recapitulate  their  achievements  in  the  social  and 
political  sphere,  and  to  note  the  continuous  popular 
movements  which  have  made  those  achievements  possible 
or  imperative.  From  the  date  of  the  first  Administration 
of  Lord  Melbourne  down  to  the  close  of  the  second 
Administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  English  history  has 
presented  an  unbroken  succession  of  acts  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  steady  and  resistless  growth  of  popular 
principles. 

Viscount  Melbourne — the  first  in  point  of  time  of 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria — was  the  second 
peer  of  that  name.  His  father,  Peniston  Lamb,  rendered 
no  particularly  distinguished  services  for  the  peerage 
which  was  conferred  upon  him,  but  in  that,  perhaps,  he 
was  not  very  singular.  The  statesman's  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  a  beautiful 
and  ambitious  woman.  The  subject  of  the  present 
sketch,  William  Lamb,  was  born  on  the  I  5th  of  March 
1779,  and  was  sent  to  Eton  in  1790.  Amongst  his 
schoolfellows  were  Charles  Sumner,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Beau  Brummel ;  while  in  the  class 
above  him  was  Henry  Hallam,  the  historian.  From 
Eton,  Lamb  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  won  the  declamation  prize,  his  oration  being  on  <  The 
Progressive  Improvements  of  Mankind/  He  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  Glasgow,  where  he  studied  juris- 
prudence and  politics  under  the  eminent  Professor  Millar. 
There  was  a  debating  society  attached  to  Millar's  class, 
and  in  this  Lamb  greatly  distinguished  himself  for  his 
historical  knowledge,  considerable  classical  attainments, 
strong  common  sense,  and  unfailing  pleasantry  and 
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urbanity.  Lamb  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  July  1797,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  23d  of 
November  1804.  He  fully  intended  to  pursue  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  joined  the  bar  at  the  Lancashire 
Sessions ;  but  fate  willed  it  that  he  should  enter  upon  a 
parliamentary  career.  The  scion  of  a  Whig  house,  like 
most  of  the  young  men  brought  up  in  the  Whig  party, 
he  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  an 
acknowledged  disciple  of  his  political  school.  In  the 
year  1805  Lamb  was  elected  one  of  the  members  for 
Leominster,  and  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, joined  the  Opposition,  then  under  Fox's  leader- 
ship. 

Lamb  married,  on  the  3d  of  June  1805,  Lady  Caroline 
Ponsonby,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough.  There 
was  every  appearance  that  this  union  would  be  crowned 
with  permanent  happiness ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  differences  of  a  very  painful  kind  arose,  which 
ended  in  a  separation.  While  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was 
generous  and  kind  of  heart,  she  was  also  wild  and  im- 
patient of  restraint  and  rapid  in  impulses.  Three 
children  were  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  but  none  of  them 
survived  the  father.  Lady  Caroline  became  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  society,  and  acquired  a  singular  infatuation  for 
Lord  Byron.  He  was  the  '  Glenarvon '  of  her  novel  of 
that  name.  This  novel  was  succeeded  by  two  others 
from  the  same  pen,  '  Graham  Hamilton '  and  '  Ada  Keis.' 
The  writer  gave  way  to  many  eccentricities,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Byron — whose  remains  she  accidentally 
saw  being  conveyed  to  Newstead  Abbey — she  fell  into  a 
severe  and  lengthened  illness.  Some  of  her  medical 
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attendants  (greatly  to  her  indignation)  attributed  her 
fits,  which  were  of  great  incoherence  and  long  continu- 
ance, to  partial  insanity.  After  the  separation  of  husband 
and  wife,  Lamb  always  behaved  in  a  very  magnanimous 
manner  to  Lady  Caroline.  He  frequently  visited  her, 
and  corresponded  with  her  to  the  day  of  her  death.  The 
unhappy  woman  herself  never  failed  to  speak  of  her 
husband  in  the  highest  and  most  affectionate  terms 
of  admiration  and  respect.  She  died  on  the  25th  of 
January  1828. 

Returning  to  the  public  career  of  Lamb,  in  I  806  he 
became  member  for  the  Haddington  district  of  burghs. 
From  thence  he  migrated  to  Portarlington  in  1 807? 
then  to  Peterborough  in  1 8  1 6,  and  yet  again  to  Hert- 
fordshire in  1819.  On  questions  of  foreign  policy 
he  diverged  from  Fox,  and  although  he  retained  his 
general  Whig  principles,  he  was  not  amongst  the  belli- 
gerent spirits  of  the  Opposition,  but  frequently  gave  the 
benefit  of  his  vote  to  Lord  Liverpool's  Ministry.  He  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  Liberal  Conservatism  of  Canning, 
and  when  that  brilliant  statesman  was  commissioned  to 
form  a  Cabinet,  Lamb  accepted  the  appointment  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Eoman  Catholic  party  hailed  his  acceptance  of  office  with 
extravagant  expressions  of  delight.  He  had  been  out  of  the 
House  for  some  time,  but  had  just  re-entered  it  for  Newport. 
When  he  became  Secretary  for  Ireland  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  re-election,  and  instead  of  contesting  Newport  he 
accepted  a  vacancy  made  for  him  at  Bletchingley.  In 
Dublin  Lamb  made  himself  accessible  to  all,  and  Mr. 
Torrens,  in  his  i  Life  of  Melbourne,'  observes  that  Canning 
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sent  him  to  Ireland  i  to  work  out  a  policy  of  gradual 
change,  preparatory  to  the  ultimate  enactment  of  justice 
to  all.'  The  new  Secretary  made  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  the  Irish  leaders,  and  visited  the  Dublin  prisons. 
For  a  man  who  was  somewhat  indolent  by  nature  he  dis- 
played considerable  energy  during  his  tenure  of  this  very 
difficult  post.  His  temporary  alienation  from  the  extreme 
Whigs  reconciled  him  to  a  still  closer  intercourse  with 
the  Tories,  and  he  consented  to  serve  under  Lord  Gode- 
rich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  it  was  upon  the  assurance  that,  although 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  should  still  be  at  liberty  to  speak 
and  vote  for  Catholic  emancipation  and  a  lessening  of  the 
prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  corn.  Upon  these  terms  he 
resolved  to  remain  with  Huskisson,  Dudley,  Palmerston, 
and  Grant  in  the  Duke's  Administration.  But  this  new 
political  union  was  not  a  long  one.  The  forward  move- 
ment party  began  to  show  signs  of  action,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  deal  with  the  scandals  of  bribery  by  the 
now  historic  proposition  for  disfranchising  the  corrupt 
borough  of  East  Ketford  which  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  in  May  1828.  Palmerston,  Grant, 
Huskisson,  and  Lamb  could  not,  with  any  show  of 
consistency,  refuse  to  support  this  first  step  in  parlia- 
'mentary  reform ;  and  as  Wellington  had  a  rigid  horror 
of  mutiny,  Lamb  and  his  friends  retired  from  the 
Government  and  once  more  went  into  opposition. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  22d  of  July,  Lamb  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  called  to 
the  peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Lamb  had 
entered  the  Lower  House  shortly  before  Pitt  and  Fox 
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were  removed  from  the  scene  of  their  many  triumphs, 
and  he  continued  to  belong  to  it  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years.  His  contemporaries  included,  in  addition 
to  the  illustrious  statesmen  just  mentioned,  Perceval, 
Castlereagh,  Tierney,  Sheridan,  Brougham,  Canning,  Peel, 
Huskisson,  Wyndham,  Mackintosh,  Wilberforce,  Plunket, 
and  Whitbread — such  a  galaxy  of  talent  as  was  never 
before  witnessed  in  Parliament.  Amid  brilliant  orators 
like  these,  and  men  with  a  wide  range  of  powers  in  addition 
to  their  mere  oratorical  gifts,  Lamb  took  but  inferior  rank  ; 
yet  in  the  Upper  House  he  was  destined  to  work  his  way 
within  a  very  short  period  to  supreme  power  in  the  state. 

Not  long  after  his  accession  to  the  peerage,  Melbourne 
was  the  victim  of  a  miserable  action  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  It  appears  that  while  in  Ireland  he  had  been  a 
frequent  guest  of  Lord  Brandon,  whose  wife  was  a  clever 
but  lively  and  volatile  woman.  At  her  house  he  met  with 
much  congenial  company.  The  ill-assorted  marriage  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Brandon  led  to  grave  difficulties,  and  his 
Lordship  was  unfortunately  advised  to  sue  Lord  Melbourne 
for  damages  on  the  alleged  ground  of  improper  intimacy 
with  his  wife  during  a  visit  to  London.  The  case  collapsed 
and  a  nonsuit  was  entered,  there  not  being  a  shred  of 
proof  against  Melbourne.  Lord  Brandon  then  instituted 
proceedings  against  his  wife  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
but  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  year  1830  saw  a  break-up  of  political  parties. 
Keform  became  the  cry  of  the  people,  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  have  none  of  it.  He  professed  himself 
unable  to  comprehend  how  the  King's  government  could 
be  carried  on  if  the  representative  branch  of  the  Legislature 
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underwent  any  alteration  whatever.  His  Grace  therefore 
resigned,  and  Lord  Grey  reigned  in  his  stead.  Melbourne 
had  much  more  in  common  politically  with  the  new 
Premier's  friends  than  he  had  with  the  colleagues  of 
Wellington,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  consented  to 
accept  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department.  He  had 
acquired  considerable  experience  in  dealing  with  the  most 
difficult  branch  of  home  politics,  the  affairs  of  Ireland ; 
and  Lord  Grey  now  intrusted  to  him  the  duties  and  powers 
of  Home  Secretary  at  a  time  when  the  administration  of 
our  domestic  government  demanded  the  exercise  of  great 
delicacy  and  circumspection.  His  policy  at  the  Home 
Office  was  new.  l  Instead  of  making  speeches  to  depu- 
tations, he  talked  matters  over  with  them ;  instead  of 
ceremonious  bows  and  mysterious  nothings  in  answer  to 
complaints  of  hardship  or  injustice,  he  would  set  them  at 
their  ease  by  a  friendly  chat,  and,  without  pledging  himself 
to  do  what  they  asked,  promised  to  look  into  it  and  see 
what  could  be  done.'  Mr.  Torrens  says  that  l  unexpected 
diligence,  promptitude,  and  vigour  were  from  the  first 
shown  by  Melbourne  in  dealing  with  a  state  of  turbulence 
and  crime  in  England  long  unexampled.'  But  according 
to  the  journals  of  the  time,  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Home  Office  was  anything  but  successful. 
It  was  roundly  stated  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, and  that  the  Home  Department  in  his  time  was 
almost  always  in  trouble.  Although  he  was  in  the  Upper 
House,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  vigilance  and  attention 
of  Lord  Grey,  had  scarcely  any  parliamentary  duties  to 
perform,  in  his  official  character  he  yet  fell  considerably  in 
the  rear  of  his  colleagues.  During  his  occupancy  of  the 
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Home  Department  his  measures  were  sometimes  unskilful, 
and  always  late.  He  loved  procrastination,  and  even  gravely 
contended  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  general  rule  of 
official  life  was  £  never  to  do  anything  till  a  man  could 
not  possibly  help  it.'  It  was  said  that  to  this  theory  his 
practice  at  the  Home  Office  was  perfectly  conformable, 
but  that,  fortunately  for  the  Department,  his  administration 
of  its  affairs  did  not  continue  much  beyond  three  years. 
This  is  putting  the  case  rather  hardly  against  Melbourne. 
He  was  certainly  not  so  efficient  as  he  might  have  been, 
but  neither  was  he  the  utterly  lazy  and  incompetent 
Secretary  thus  represented.  Moreover,  by  way  of  proving 
that  he  had  made  his  mark,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  he  was  offered  the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  This  he 
declined,  and  speedily  a  more  brilliant  offer  was  made  to 
him. 

In  the  session  of  1834  the  Government  proposed  to 
make  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment.  This  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
integration of  the  Ministry,  Lord  Eipon,  Lord  Stanley, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Sir  James  Graham  resigning 
their  offices.  Lord  Grey's  position  now  became  precarious, 
and  ultimately  the  King  sent  for  Melbourne.  He  was 
authorised  to  reconstruct  the  Ministry,  and  after  much 
trouble  succeeded  in  doing  so ;  but,  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
'  Greville  Memoirs,'  the  new  Ministry  was  far  from  being 
regarded  in  a  flattering  manner.  c  Nobody  thinks  the 
Government  will  last  long,  and  everybody  wonders  how 
Melbourne  will  do  it.  He  is  certainly  a  queer  fellow  to  be 
Prime  Minister,  and  he  and  Brougham  are  two  wild  chaps 
to  have  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  their  hands.  I 
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should  not  be  surprised  if  Melbourne  was  to  rouse  his 
dormant  energies,  and  be  excited  by  the  greatness  of  his 
position  to  display  the  vigour  and  decision  in  which  he  is 
not  deficient.  Unfortunately  his  reputation  is  not  parti- 
cularly good ;  he  is  considered  lax  in  morals,  indifferent 
in  religion,  and  very  loose  and  pliant  in  politics.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  consented  to  measures  of  which  he  dis- 
approved because  it  suited  his  ease  and  convenience  to  do 
so,  and  because  he  was  actuated  by  no  strong  political 
principles  or  opinions.' 

This  is  a  severe  indictment — somewhat  too  severe. 
Yet  an  anecdote  related  of  Melbourne  at  this  time  not 
only  illustrates  his  habit  of  using  profane  language,  but 
shows  that  he  had  not  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  the  high  position  of  Prime  Minister.  When 
the  King  sent  for  him,  he  told  Young  '  he  thought  it  a 

bore,  and  that   he  was  in  many  minds  what  he 

should  do — be  Minister  or  no/  Young  said,  i  Why,  such 
a  position  never  was  occupied  by  any  Greek  or  Koman, 
and  if  it  only  lasts  two  months,  it  is  well  worth  while 

to  have  been  Prime  Minister  of  England.'      '  By  

that's  true,'  said  Melbourne ;  ( I'll  go.'  He  accepted 
office,  and  the  new  Cabinet  managed  to  pull  through  until 
the  rising  of  Parliament ;  but  it  sustained  a  severe  blow 
in  the  following  November,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Althorp  was  called  to  the 
Upper  House  and  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  King  deemed  this  a  fit  opportunity  for 
getting  rid  of  his  Ministers,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Lord 
Melbourne  unceremoniously  calling  upon  him  to  retire 
from  office.  While  paying  a  personal  compliment  to 
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Melbourne,  his  Majesty  stated  that  as  the  Government 
had  lost  the  services  of  Lord  Althorp  as  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  could  feel  no  confidence  in  its 
stability  when  led  by  any  other  member  of  it ;  that 
Ministers  were  already  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  removal  of 
Lord  Althorp  would  speedily  put  them  in  the  same 
situation  in  the  other  House;  that  under  such  circum- 
stances he  felt  other  arrangements  to  be  necessary,  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. {  Nothing  could  be  more  peremptory  and  decisive/ 
writes  Greville,  £  and  not  a  loophole  was  left  for  explana- 
tion or  arrangements,  or  endeavour  to  patch  the  thing  up. 
The  King  wrote  to  the  Duke,  and,  what  is  rather  droll, 
the  letter  was  dispatched  by  Melbourne's  carriage,  which 
returned  to  town.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  King  has 
long  determined  to  seize  the  first  plausible  pretext  he 
could  find  for  getting  rid  of  these  people,  whom  he  dis- 
likes and  fears.  It  is  long  since  a  Government  has  been 
so  summarily  dismissed — regularly  kicked  out,  in  the 
simplest  sense  of  that  phrase.'  Melbourne's  colleagues, 
with  the  exception  of  Brougham,  first  learnt  their  fate 
from  the  columns  of  the  Times  next  morning.  It  seems 
that  on  the  previous  evening  Melbourne  had  told 
Brougham  of  his  fall,  requesting  him  to  keep  the  fact 
private,  but  Brougham  immediately  afterwards  acquainted 
the  editor  of  the  Times  with  what  had  occurred,  adding 
the  well-known  phrase  that  '  the  Queen  had  done  it  all.' 

Melbourne  soon  recovered  his  power,  however.  Act- 
ing upon  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  King 
summoned  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  Italy,  and  a  Conservative 
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Administration  was  formed.  But  immediately  on  the 
assembling  of  Parliament  in  1835  a  vote  .was  carried 
against  the  Government  in  the  Commons.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  defeat  on  Lord  John  Russell's 
motion  to  appropriate  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Irish 
Church_to  the  general  purposes  of  education.  Peel  saw 
that  his  Ministry  had  no  hope,  and  resigned^  Melbourne 
was  now  recalled,  and  intrusted  with  the  task  of  forming 
an  Administration.  The  new  Cabinet,  which  was  only 
formed  after  great  difficulty,  included  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  Holland.  Brougham  and  O'Connell  were  left  out. 
It  is  a  curious  comment  upon  the  unexpected  and 
the  unforeseen,  that  a  Government  which  was  regarded  as 
lacking  all  the  elements  of  stability  should  have  held  its 
ground  from  April  1835  till  September  1841.  During 
the  whole  of  these  six  years  Viscount  Melbourne  was 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Yet  the  Premier  had  scarcely  resumed  office  before 
party  feeling  began  to  manifest  itself.  O'Connell  had 
only  just  recejitly  T*^«serted  his  belief  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  as  the  only  regaedj_for  the  evils  of  Ireland  ; 
and  as  the  great  agitator  and  his  friends  had  promised 
their  support  to  the  new  Ministry,  the  Government  were 
questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  what  compact 
had  been  made.  Melbourne  made  the  following  straight- 
forward and  dramatically  pointed  reply  : — 'I  am  asked  how 
far  I  coincide  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  O'Connell  about  the 
union  with  Ireland.  I  answer,  not  at  all.  I  am  asked 
whether  I  am  to  have  the  aid  of  Mr.  O'Connell  ?  I 
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reply  that  I  cannot  tell.      And,  lastly,  on  what  terms  ? 
I  answer,  I  have  made  no  terms  with  him  whatever.' 

The  first  mistake  of  the  new  Government,  for  which 
of  course  Melbourne  was  largely  responsible,  was  the 
recall  of  the  Governor-  General  of  India,  Lord  Heytesbury, 
and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Auckland  in  his  place.  It 
was  soon  felt  that  a  bad  appointment  had  been  made. 
In  redeeming  the  pledge  on  the  faith  of  which  they  had 
the  Government  introduced  a  bill  for  the 


settlement  of  Irish  tithes,  containing  the  appropriation 
clause.  It  passed  the  Lower  House  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  Lords,  when  Melbourne  delivered  a  speech  un- 
folding his  general  Irish  policy.  After  pointing  out  the  i/' 
anomalies  which  existed  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
Church,  he  adduced  arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill,  at 
the  same  time  admitting  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
measure  would  prove  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  But  it  was  a 
measure  which  could  no  longer  be  shelved,  (  and  that 
which  I  cannot  avoid  I  must  submit  to  with  as  much 
patience  as  I  can  command,  and  temper  with  as  much 
remedy  and  alteration  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  administer.' 
The  peers,  however,  rejected  the  bill.  A  fierce  war  of 
detail  ensued  upon  another  measure,  namely,  the  bill  to// 
reform  manifold  abuses  in  English  municipal  corporations: 
In  the  Commons  it  met  with  little  opposition,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  signifying  his  assent  to  its  principle  and  scope  ; 
but  in  the  Lords  it  met  with  very  different  treatment. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  carried  a  great  number  of  amendments 
against  the  Government,  and  the  matter  became  so  serious 
that  Lord  John  Russell  twice  called  his  supporters  to- 
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getter  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  such  amendments 
as  they  could  accept,  and  indicating  those  which  they 
could  not  assent  to.  Eventually  a  peaceful  solution 
was  arrived  at,  and  this  valuable  measure  became  law. 
It  wrought  great  and  valuable  changes  in  the  practical 
government  of  the  country.  The  idea  originated  with 
the  Grey  Cabinet,  but  Melbourne  is  entitled  to  credit  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  and  we  are  told  that  'he  was 
himself  much  elated  at  the  result  of  his  first  legislative 
campaign.' 

When  the  question  of  a  reform  of  the  peerage  was 
mooted — and  there  were  many  who  thought  that  their 
Lordships  would  be  either  partially  or  wholly  swept  away 
—Melbourne  had  no  apprehension  for  the  stability  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Torrens  says  the  effect  that 
seemed  to  him  inevitable  from  the  ten-pound  parliamen- 
tary franchise  and  the  household  municipal  suffrage  taken 
together  was  sectarian,  not  political ;  and  in  conversation 
with  an  intimate  friend  he  significantly  said,  '  Depend 
upon  it,  it  is  the  Established  Church,  not  the  hereditary 
peerage  that  has  need  to  set  its  house  in  order.'  In  the 
session  of  1836  the  Government  weathered  many  troubles, 
legal,  political,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  they  further 
acquired  some  eclat  with  the  country  for  their  Budget. 
The  duties  on  tea  and  newspaper  stamps  were  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  as  a  result  of  the  latter  change  the 
circulation  of  the  daily  and  weekly  journals  was  quad- 
rupled, and  the  means  of  political  and  other  information 
were  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community. 

Melbourne  was  now  pronounced  to  be  a  statesman  by 
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many  who  had  previously  doubted  his  capacity ;  but 
his  friends  could  not  make  him  an  orator,  although  Hie 
head  of  a  Government,  justly  or  unjustly,  generally  enjoys 
a  reputation  for  eloquence.  This  doubtless  arises  partly 
from  the  importance  attached  to  his  utterances  and  the 
position  he  assumes  in  debate.  But  Lord  Melbourne  was 
never  a  great  oratorical  character,  although  he  had  many 
requisites  for  a  public  speaker.  He  was  handsome  in 
person,  had  a  clear  and  flexible  voice,  an  unruffled 
temper,  and  a  winning  frankness  of  manner.  Occasion- 
ally he  degenerated  into  coars'eriess7™while  his  rhetoric 
frequently  lost  itself  in  obscurity.  Nevertheless,  contrary 
to  all  prognostications,  he  managed  to  get  through  the 
business  of  Ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
jHis  Government  suffered  somewhat  from,  the  reproach 
(that  it  was  in  virtual  alliance  with  O'Connell;  and 
parties  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  it  would  sometimes 
have  gone  hard  with  Melbourne  had  he  not  been  able  to 
count  upon  the  support  of  that  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons  known  as  '  O'ConnelPs  tail.'  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  Melbourne  completely  denied  any  formal  alliance, 
and  strongly  repudiated  O'Connell's  principles. 

A  second  unfortunate  action  was  brought  against 
Melbourne  in  1836,  and  for  some  time  London  was  full 
of  it.  Not  long  after  Melbourne's  acceptance  of  the 
Home  Office  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  the  gifted  and  brilliant  grand-daughter  of  the 
still  more  brilliant  Sheridan,  asking  on  behalf  of  her 
husband,  the  Hon.  George  Norton,  some  appointment  for 
which  he  might  be  considered  eligible  as  a  member  of 
the  bar.  This  letter  led  to  a  personal  friendship  between 
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Mrs.  Norton  and  the  statesman,  who  had  many  literary 
sympathies  in  common.  A  vacancy  in  the  Divisional 
Magistracy  of  London  enabled  the  Minister  to  confer  on 
Mr.  Norton  the  sort  of  place  which  he  desired,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  fulfilled  its  duties  in  a  very 
negligent  manner. 

Meanwhile  differences  arose  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  Melbourne,  having  been  applied  to  by  Mrs. 
Norton  for  advice,  wrote  to  her  a  letter  in  which  he  said, 
£  I  have  always  known  that  there  was  a  mixture  of 
folly  and  violence  which  might  lead  to  any  absurdity  or 
any  injustice.  You  know  so  well  my  opinion  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  it.  I  have  always  told  you 
that  a  woman  should  never  part  from  her  husband  whilst 
she  can  remain  with  him.  If  this  is  generally  the  case, 
it  is  particularly  so  in  such  a  case  as  yours — that  is,  in 
the  case  of  a  young  handsome  woman  of  lively  imagina- 
tion, fond  of  company  and  conversation,  and  whose  celebrity 
and  superiority  have  necessarily  created  many  enemies. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  a  reconciliation  is  possible,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  prudence  of  it.'  In  a  second  letter 
he  exhorted  her  to  consult  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was 
a  relative  of  hers,  and  he  added,  c  Keep  up  your  spirits ; 
agitate  yourself  as  little  as  possible  ;  do  not  be  too  anxious 
about  rumours  and  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  being  (as 
you  are)  innocent  and  in  the  right,  you  will  in  the  end 
bring  everything  round.' 

But  Mr.  Norton  pursued  his  own  way,  and  Melbourne 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  himself  the  object  of  his 
attacks.  This  was  not  Mr.  Norton's  original  intention, 
but,  as  Melbourne's  biographer  remarks,  in  the  prosecur 
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tion  of  the   Premier  'the  political  gains   from   such   a 
course  were  obvious  should  any  form  of  litigation  ensue, 
and  the  pecuniary  compensation,  were  it  hushed  up  through 
fear  of  exposure,  might  well  be  set  at  a  high  amount.5 
But    compromise    being    entirely   out    of   the    question, 
Melbourne  put  himself  into  the  professional  hands  of  Sir 
John  Campbell,  who    with   Sergeant   Talfourd  and  Mr. 
Thesiger  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  defence.      To  Mrs. 
Norton  Melbourne  wrote  begging  her  to  bear  up  bravely, 
seeing  that  what  was  alleged  was  utterly  false ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  carry  out  himself  the  counsel  which  he 
gave  to  her.      The  prosecution  weighed  heavily  on  him, 
and  for  some  weeks  he  was  seriously  unwell.      '  Since  I 
first  heard  that  I  was  to  be  proceeded  against,'  he  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Norton  on  the  Qth  of  June,  '  I  have  suffered  more 
intensely  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life.     I  have  had  neither 
sleep  nor  appetite,  and  I  attribute  the  whole  of  my  illness 
(at  least  the  severity  of  it)  to  the  uneasiness  of  my  mind. 
Now  what  is  this  uneasiness  for  ?     Not  for  my  own  char- 
acter, because,  as  you  justly  say,  the  imputation  upon  me 
is  as  nothing.      It  is  not  for  the  political  consequences  to 
myself,  although  I  deeply  feel  the  consequences  which 
my  indiscretion  may  bring  upon  those  who  are  attached 
to  me  and  follow  my  fortunes.      The  real  and  principal 
object  of  my  anxiety  and  solicitude  is  you,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  you  have  been  so  unjustly  placed  by  the 
circumstances  which  have  taken  place.' 

Melbourne  offered  to  resign,  but  the  King  deprecated 
this  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  assured  him  that  he  paid 
no  regard  to  the  pending  accusation.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  he  saw  no  reason  for  Melbourne's  resigna- 
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tion,  and  if  he  were  to  resign,  he  for  one  would  certainly 
not  make  one  of  any  combination  that  might  in  conse- 
quence be  formed.  The  matter  remained  thus  until  the 
trial,  which  came  on  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on 
the  22d  of  June.  The  witnesses  against  Melbourne  were 
nearly  all  of  damaged  character,  and  none  of  them  could 
swear  to  any  circumstances  within  the  three  preceding 
years.  The  Attorney- General,  who  appeared  for  the  de- 
fence, branded  the  whole  story  as  a  tissue  of  fabrica- 
tions which  it  was  impossible  men  of  discernment  and 
impartiality  could  believe ;  and  although  his  client  was 
inadmissible  as  a  witness,  he  was  authorised  to  state  upon 
the  honour  of  a  peer  that  the  charge  was  entirely  false. 
The  judge  left  the  issue  to  the  jury,  who,  without  leaving 
the  box,  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  result 
was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  country  at 
large.  William  IV.  received  Melbourne  on  the  day 
following  the  trial,  and  congratulated  him  upon  having 
baffled  the  machinations  which,  he  did  not  doubt,  had 
had  their  origin  in  sinister  aims  fomented  by  the  meaner 
animosities  of  party.  There  were  undoubtedly  rumours 
to  this  effect,  but  as  Melbourne  himself  told  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  that  he  never  believed  mere  rumours,  let  us 
hope  that,  after  all,  political  animosity  did  not  endeavour 
to  crush  a  Ministry  by  striking  thus  unfairly  at  its  chief. 
At  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1836  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  reviewed  in  a  caustic 
speech  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  ablest  of  its  opponents  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  dwelt  in  much  detail  upon  the 
legislative  measures  of  the  session.  Melbourne  replied 
with  spirit  and  at  some  length.  He  reminded  Lyndhurst 
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that  the  Kegistration  of  Voters  Bill,  the  Post-Office  Bill, 
and  the  Catholic  Marriages  Bill,  which  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been 
thrown  out  by  that  party  in  the  Lords.      Then  he  added 
with  much  force,  '  You  bring  yourselves  into  this  dilemma : 
one  of  two  things  is  undoubtedly  true ;  either  that  the 
gentlemen  of  your  party  in  the  other  House  did  not  oppose 
these  measures  because  they  feared  the  unpopularity  which 
would  accrue  to  them  for  so  doing,  and  chose  rather  to 
leave  the  task  to  you  in  this  House — most  improper  con- 
duct, if  it  be  so,  which,  however,  I  will  not  enter  upon 
further — or  that  those  whom  you  consider  your  friends 
elsewhere  differ  from  you  in  respect  to  your  opposition  to 
these  measures  ;  in  which  case  you  must  admit  yourselves 
to  stand  the  while  unsupported,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
in  rejecting   measures   which   everybody  but   yourselves 
consider  in  the  highest  degree  important  and  advantageous 
to  the  country.'      Melbourne  was  far  from  being  a  match, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  astute  and  eloquent  Lyndhurst,  but  he 
unquestionably  scored  against  him  here.      Then  upon  the 
personal  question  as  to  his  own  alleged  position  between 
a  country  growing  apathetic  in  prosperity,  and  the  court 
growing    daily    adverse,   and    even    discourteous,  in    its 
demeanour,   Melbourne    said    boldly  and   with    dignity, 
c  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  kindly  advises  me  to  resign, 
notwithstanding  his  own  great  horror  of  taking  office 
after  his   ambition  is   already  so   fully  satisfied.      But  I 
will  tell  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that  I  will  not  be 
accessory  to  the  sacrifice  of  himself  which  he  would  be 
ready  to  make  if  the  burthen  of  the  Great  Seal  were  again 
forced  upon  him.     I  conscientiously  believe  that  the  well- 
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being  of  the  country  requires,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  that  I  should  hold  my  present  office ;  and  hold  it 
I  will  until  I  am  removed.'  The  chief  disputants  in 
this  c  memorable  duel '  were  perfectly  friendly  afterwards. 
With  regard  to  Lyndhurst's  attack  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  met,  Lord  Holland,  who  was  a  fastidious 
critic,  said  he  thought  Melbourne's  answer  was  admirable. 
Nevertheless  the  Premier's  position  at  this  time  was  a 
very  unenviable  one.  His  Government  was  attacked  by 
Conservatives  and  Radicals  in  turn,  and  some  of  his  own 
friends  thought  he  was  but  endeavouring  to  carry  on  an 
impossible  task.  A  man  of  a  less  easy-going  disposition 
would  have  thrown  up  the  whole  affair  in  disgust.  Some 
little  credit  the  Ministry  got  in  Ireland  for  the  elevation 
of  Baron  O'Loghlen  to  the  highest  seat  in  Equity  to  which 
a  Catholic  was  then  eligible.  But  the  King  persistently 
treated  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  with  discourtesy, 
and  occasionally  positive  rudeness.  To  add  to  his  other 
troubles,  Melbourne  at  this  juncture  suffered  a  severe 
domestic  bereavement  by  the  death  of  his  only  son. 
This  aggravated  and  increased  the  temporary  distaste  of 
life  which  Melbourne  felt.  As  so  many  charges  of  in- 
competency  were  levelled  against  the  Ministry  in  con- 
nection with  the  session  of  1836,  it  is  but  just  to  point 
out  that  that  session  was  by  no  means  barren  of  useful 
legislation.  An  Act  was  passed  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  and  another,  entitled  the  Established  Church  Act, 
by  which  a  new  distribution  was  effected  of  episcopal 
dioceses  and  incomes,  the  income  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  being  reduced  to  ;£  15,000,  that  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  ;£  1 0,000,  while  the  revenues  of  the 
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bishops  were  also  fixed.  Two  new  bishoprics,  Manchester 
and  Ripon,  were  erected  by  the  same  bill,  and  amalgama- 
tions made  in  other  Sees.  The  present  Marriage  Act  was 
also  passed  in  that  session,  whilst  by  another  measure, 
which  also  became  law,  a  new  mode  was  adopted  of  re- 
gistering births,  deaths,  and  marriages — a  mode  valuable 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  and  also  as  an  authentic 
record  of  facts. 

The  Ministry  took  heart  of  grace  a  little  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1837,  when  it  gained  a  great  majority 
in  favour  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill.  Melbourne  was  a 
good  deal  perplexed  by  the  great  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  which  fell  to  his  lot  at  this  time,  but  amongst 
his  appointments  was  the  very  admirable  one  of  Dr. 
Stanley  (father  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley)  to  the  bishopric 
of  Norwich.  Preparations  were  made  for  pushing  forward 
several  important  matters  in  the  Lower  House,  including 
a  renewal  of  the  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  joint-stock 
banks,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  increase  of  these 
banks  and  of  the  commercial  panic,  when  the  House 
and  the  country  were  startled  by  the  news  of  the  King's 
serious  illness.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  Majesty, 
and  when  his  condition  was  known  to  be  hopeless,  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  is  stated  to  have  expressed  in  private,  but 
without  reserve,  his  opinion  that  it  was  both  expedient 
and  right  that  the  young  Queen  should  retain  Melbourne 
as  her  chief  Minister,  and  confide  frankly  in  the  loyalty 
of  his  counsel  at  the  outset  of  her  reign.  This  indeed 
was  but  following  recent  precedents.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  also  thought,  during  the  King's  illness,  that 
the  First  Minister  should  be  in  communication  with  the 
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heiress  to  the  crown.  It  was  felt  that  the  Princess 
Victoria  should  be  prepared  for  the  event  which  might 
happen  at  any  hour.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
Melbourne,  '  without  forestalling  in  any  way  the  decision 
which  the  sovereign-expectant  might  form  regarding  those 
to  whom  she  might  eventually  look  for  advice,  took  care 
that  the  important  contingency  should  in  every  respect 
be  provided  for  in  the  most  suitable  manner ;  but,  with 
a  true  sense  of  delicacy,  he  scrupulously  forebore  from  all 
appearance  of  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself  before- 
hand ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Princess  had  never, 
upon  any  occasion,  conversed  with  him  on  any  subject  of 
importance  before  her  accession  to  the  throne/ 

King  William  IV.  died  on  the  2Oth  of  June,  and 
intelligence  of  the  event  was  officially  communicated  to 
the  Princess  Victoria  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent  at 
Kensington  Palace.  Melbourne  repaired  to  the  palace  to 
do  homage  to  the  young  Queen,  and  to  explain  to  her  the 
forms  of  the  initiatory  ceremonial,  as  well  as  to  submit 
the  terms  of  the  speech  in  which  her  Majesty  was  to 
assume  the  rights  and  dignities  of  empire.  He  afterwards 
wrote  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  c  I  have  seen  the  Queen ; 
nothing  could  be  more  proper  and  feeling  than  her  be- 
haviour. She  declared  her  intention  of  keeping  every- 
thing as  it  is,  but  has  left  all  business  until  after  the 
Council.'  At  eleven  o'clock  the  Queen's  first  Privy 
Council  assembled  at  Kensington.  The  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Sussex,  the  Jwo  Archbishops,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Premier  were  first  received  by  her 
Majesty  alone.  Then  the  Queen,  attired  in  simple 
mourning,  entered  the  council  chamber  and  took  her 
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seat  at  the  board,  bowing  to  those  present.  The  inaugu- 
ral ceremonies  were  proceeded  with  according  to  the 
usages  on  such  occasions,  the  Royal  Princes  being  the 
first  to  swear  obedience  and  kiss  hands  on  bended  knee. 
The  Cabinet  Ministers  and  other  Privy  Councillors  then 
present  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  and 
the  Ministers  having  first  resigned  their  seals  of  office, 
her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  return  them,  and 
they  severally  kissed  hands  on  their  reappointment.  The 
Queen  Dowager  having  quitted  Windsor  a  few  days  after 
the  funeral  of  her  royal  husband,  the  youthful  monarch 
who  succeeded  established  her  residence  there  early  in 
July. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Queen  discovered  Melbourne's 
value  as  a  counsellor  in  the  difficult  position  in  which  she 
was  placed.  His  manners  also  so  commended  him  to 
her  that  her  Majesty  became  attached  to  him,  and  greatly 
relied  upon  him  in  all  emergencies.  Greville,  as  clerk  of 
the  Council,  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
demeanour  of  Melbourne  towards  his  sovereign,  and  her 
manner  towards  him,  and  he  thus  writes  of  this  matter  : — 
1  His  bearing  so  parental  and  anxious,  but  always  so 
respectful  and  deferential ;  hers,  indicative  of  such  entire 
confidence,  such  pleasure  in  his  society.  She  is  continually 
talking  to  him,  let  who  will  be  there ;  he  always  sits 
next  her  at  dinner,  and  evidently  by  arrangement,  because 
he  always  takes  in  the  lady-in-waiting,  which  necessarily 
places  him  next  her,  the  etiquette  being  that  the  lady-in- 
waiting  sits  next  but  one  to  the  Queen.  It  is  not  un- 
natural, and  to  him  it  is  peculiarly  interesting.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is  passionately  fond  of  her,  as  he  might  be 
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of  his  daughter,  if  he  had  one,  and  the  more  because  he 
is  a  man  with  a  capacity  for  loving  without  having  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  love.'  There  is  something  pathetic 
in  this  last  touch,  which  lifts  the  veil  on  Melbourne's 
solitary  home. 

The  general  election  was  held  soon  after  the  accession. 
The  result  was  unfavourable  to  Ministers  in  England,  but 
in  Scotland  they  had  an  immense  majority,  while  in 
Ireland,  out  of  105  members,  72 — including  Protestants 
and  Catholics  combined — were  returned  as  supporters  of 
the  Government.  A  good  working  majority  was  conse- 
quently ensured  on  party  questions.  O'Connell  wrote 
from  Ireland  somewhat  effusively,  giving  his  support  to 
the  Ministry,  but  this  support  was  not  very  warmly 
appreciated.  It  was  rather  embarrassing  than  otherwise 
to  Melbourne,  who  knew  what  it  was  worth,  and  the 
Premier  said  confidentially  to  a  friend,  speaking  of 
O'Connell,  '  His  love  is  only  less  injurious  than  his  enmity. 
Such  letters  from  him  do  us  harm  in  England ;  I  know 
not  whether  they  do  us  good  in  Ireland.  Strong  as  we 
are,  we  are  not  so  superdamnably  strong  as  to  insult  Grey, 
Anglesey,  and  Stanley,  as  he  does  in  one  and  the  same 
paragraph.'  The  falling  off  in  the  revenue  was  another 
matter  which  caused  the  Premier  much  concern. 

On  the  2Oth  of  October  the  new  Parliament  assembled. 
It  was  opened  by  her  Majesty  in  person,  who  delivered 
her  first  speech  from  the  throne.  In  her  progress  to 
and  from  the  House  she  was  received  by  the  populace 
with  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty.  It  was  not  possible  for  much  progress  to  be 
made  with  general  legislation  in  the  first  session  of  Queen 
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Victoria.  Before  it  closed,  however,  a  change  was  effected 
in  the  pecuniary  arrangements  and  the  income  of  the 
sovereign  by  the  passing  of  the  Civil  List  Bill.  This 
measure  provided  a  total  sum  of  ^385,000,  which  was 
thus  classified : — Privy  purse,  ^60,000  ;  salaries  of  house- 
hold and  retired  allowances,  ^131,260;  expenses  of 
household,  ^172,500;  royal  bounty,  &c.,  ^"13,200; 
pensions,  ^1200;  unappropriated  monies,  ^8040. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  imposed  upon 
Lord  Melbourne  many  arduous  and  difficult  duties,  but 
it  was  universally  conceded  that  he  accomplished  his  task 
with  great  address.  He  also  spared  no  pains  to  imbue 
the  mind  of  her  Majesty  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibilities attaching  to  the  regal  office,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  all  fitting  opportunities  to  instruct  her  in  the 
various  duties  of  her  high  station  and  to  indoctrinate 
her  in  the  leading  principles  of  the  British  constitution. 
Considering  the  youth  of  the  Queen,  and  the  fact  that 
she  was  necessarily  dependent  upon  Melbourne  for  advice 
and  guidance,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  power  was 
within  his  grasp.  He  wielded  his  authority,  however, 
with  great  judgment,  and  no  shadow  of  arbitrariness,  as 
her  Majesty  herself  has  been  pleased  to  acknowledge. 
The  First  Minister  was  beset  behind  and  before  by  eager 
claimants,  some  soliciting  offices  of  emolument,  and  others 
titles  and  honours.  Yet  he  remembered  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign,  and  rose  superior  to  the  embarrassing  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed. 

But  although  he  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  his 
Queen,  Melbourne  made  no  headway  with  the  country. 
The  fates  were  constantly  against  him.  Early  in  1838, 
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to  add  to  his  domestic  difficulties,  there  was  so  much 
discontent  in  Lower  Canada  that  a  civil  war  was  threatened. 
The  Earl  of  Durham  was  sent  out  to  act  against  the  in- 
surgents, and  eventually  the  rebels  were  foiled  in  their 
daring  attempts.  Some  of  the  most  active  ringleaders 
were  executed,  and  others  transported  to  the  island  of 
Bermuda.  But  in  the  following  year  further  troubles 
arose.  There  was  every  appearance  of  serious  internecine 
strife,  but  by  the  vigorous  action  of  Sir  John  Colborne 
the  insurrection  was  quelled.  The  Home  Government 
now  brought  in  a  measure,  which  became  law,  for  forming 
a  legislative  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  for  continuing  for  two  years  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Governor  and  special  Council  of  Lower  Canada  by 
the  Act  previously  passed  to  that  effect.  In  June  1838 
the  Queen  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
festivities  gave  a  great  impetus  to  trade  in  the  metropolis. 
Peerages  were  created  and  dignities  and  honours  freely 
given  away.  Melbourne  himself  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  He  was  always  ready  to  sink  himself  when 
rewards  were  spoken  of.  When  the  sovereign  on  one 
occasion  pressed  him  to  accept  the  blue  riband,  he 
declined  it,  observing  that  he  was  bound  to  husband 
resources  of  the  kind  for  sustaining  the  influence  of  the 
Government,  and  not  to  waste  them  in  the  gratification  of 
personal  feeling.  '  A  garter/  he  laughingly  said,  £  may 
attach  to  us  somebody  of  consequence  whom  nothing 
else  will  reach ;  but  what  would  be  the  use  of  my  taking 
it  ?  I  cannot  bribe  myself.' 

In  the  season  of  1839   Mr.  Labouchere  brought   in 
a  bill  to  suspend  the  executive  constitution  of  Jamaica, 
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and  to  make  provision  for  the  temporary  government 
of  the  island.  On  the  order  for  going  into  committee, 
the  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  on 
the  ground  of  its  arbitrary  powers.  A  long  debate 
ensued,  and  in  the  division  the  Government  were  only 
supported  by  294  votes  against  289,  or  a  majority  of 
five.  Ministers  felt  that  on  a  measure  for  suspending 
the  constitution  in  a  great  colony,  and  for  temporarily 
administering  all  the  functions  of  government  by  the 
direct  authority  of  the  Crown,  it  would  have  been 
unseemly  to  retain  their  places  by  a  merely  nominal 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Premier  con- 
sequently resigned,  and  now  ensued  what  was  known 
as  '  the  Bed-Chamber  Plot.'  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
having  been  first  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  his  Grace 
recommended  Sir  Eobert  Peel  on  the  ground  that  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  Ministry  would  be  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  Kobert  was  accordingly  summoned, 
and  submitted  a  list  of  his  colleagues.  The  Premier 
decided  with  regard  to  all  the  subordinate  appointments  in 
the  household  below  the  rank  of  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber that  he  would  propose  no  change  to  her  Majesty, 
but  as  to  positions  of  the  superior  class  he  took  it  for 
granted  the  holders  would  at  once  resign  their  offices. 
When  the  proposition  that  she  should  change  her  ladies 
was  made  to  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  was  much  astonished 
and  returned  the  following  reply  : — (  The  Queen  having 
considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  remove  the  ladies  of  he:  bed-chamber, 
cannot  consent  to  a  course  which  she  conceives  to  be 
contrary  to  usage  and  is  repugnant  to  her  feelings.' 
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There  was  considerable  misunderstanding  about  this 
matter,  owing  to  Peel's  not  having  specified  whether 
he  wished  to  remove  all  the  Queen's  ladies,  including 
those  to  whom  she  was  strongly  attached,  or  only  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  the  outgoing  Cabinet  Ministers. 
However,  Peel  adhered  to  his  determination,  and  the 
Melbourne  Ministry  was  recalled.  At  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing they  passed  a  minute  to  the  effect,  that  in  the 
changes  which  ensued  in  the  royal  household  upon 
the  formation  of  a  new  Government,  the  principle  should 
not  be  applied  or  extended  to  the  offices  held  by  ladies 
in  her  Majesty's  household. 

Greville,  in  writing  upon  this  crisis  with  Peel  over 
the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  household,  says : — ' I  had  a 
conversation  with  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  there  was  no  lack  of  deference  and  consi- 
deration on  the  part  of  Peel,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
clearest  indication  of  an  intention  and  desire  to  consult 
her  wishes  and  feelings  in  every  respect,  and  that, 
instead  of  a  sweeping  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  all 
her  ladies,  he  had  approached  that  subject  with  delicacy 
and  caution,  and  merely  suggested  the  expediency  of 
some  partial  changes,  for  reasons  (especially  when  taken 
with  other  things)  by  no  means  insufficient.  So  little 
disposition  was  there  on  the  part  of  Peel  to  regard  her 
with  distrust  or  to  fetter  her  social  habits,  that  when 
she  said,  "  You  must  not  expect  me  to  give  up  the  society 
of  Lord  Melbourne,"  he  replied  that  (i  nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  interfere  with  her 
Majesty's  society  in  any  way,  or  to  object  to  her  receiv- 
ing Lord  Melbourne  as  she  pleased,  and  that  he  should 
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always  feel  perfectly  secure  in  the  honour  of  Lord 
Melbourne." '  This  extract  puts  Peel's  course  in  a  more 
favourable  light  than  it  appeared  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  Tories  were  very  angry  at  the  turn  which  affairs 
took,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  in  both  Houses.  In 
the  Lords,  Melbourne  explained  the  reasons  for  his 
return  to  power,  and  said,  '  I  frankly  declare  that  I 
resume  office  unequivocally  and  solely  for  this  reason, 
that  I  will  not  abandon  my  sovereign  in  a  situation  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  and  especially  when  a  demand  is 
made  upon  her  Majesty  with  which  I  think  she  ought 
not  to  comply — a  demand  inconsistent  with  her  personal 
honour,  and  which,  if  acquiesced  in,  would  render  her 
reign  liable  to  all  the  changes  and  variations  of  political 
parties,  and  make  her  domestic  life  one  constant  scene  of 
unhappiness  and  discomfort.'  Numerous  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country  to  express  satisfaction  with 
the  Queen's  rejection  of  the  terms  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  her. 

Immediately  upon  their  return  to  office  the  Govern- 
ment devoted  themselves  to  domestic  legislation.  A  grant 
of  ^30,000  was  proposed  for  the  purposes  of  public 
education,  but  although  the  amount  was  so  small,  the 
grant  encountered  much  opposition  before  it  could  be 
carried  through.  Postal  reform  next  engaged  their 
attention,  and  the  great  change  of  the  penny-post  was 
effected,  not  without  some  misgivings,  and  distinct  prog- 
nostications of  immense  loss  to  the  revenue  on  the  part  of 
some  financial  authorities.  Ministers  were  speedily  jus- 
tified, however,  for  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Rowland 
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Hill.  In  1839  the  number  of  letters  transmitted  by 
post  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  76,000,000,  whereas  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reduced  charge  it  rose  to  1 69,000,000, 
and  continued  to  advance  enormously  year  by  year.  The 
Act  providing  for  the  penny  stamp  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  democratic  measures.  After  the  close  of  the 
session  the  Ministry  received  a  brilliant  accession  in  the 
person  of  Macaulay,  who  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
at  War.  As  Mr.  Torrens  justly  obverves,  l  The  credit  is 
due  to  Melbourne  of  being  the  first  Premier  since  the 
death  of  Stanhope  who  opened  the  doors  of  the  Cabinet  to 
one  who  was  simply  and  merely  a  man  of  letters.' 

Chartist  and  other  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad 
were  succeeded  by  an  auspicious  announcement  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1 840.  The  Queen  opened 
Parliament  in  person,  and  began  her  speech  with  this 
simple,  but  to  herself  momentous  sentence :  '  My  lords 
and  gentlemen,  since  you  were  last  assembled  I  have 
declared  my  intention  of  allying  myself  in  marriage  with 
the  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  I  humbly 
implore  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  prosper  this  union, 
and  render  it  conducive  to  the  interests  of  my  people,  as 
well  as  to  my  own  domestic  happiness.'  A  good  deal  of 
labour  was  thrown  upon  Melbourne  in  connection  with 
the  royal  marriage,  though  the  union  relieved  him  subse- 
quently from  much  responsibility  as  the  adviser  of  the 
Queen.  A  Naturalisation  Bill  was  immediately  passed 
(after  a  controversy  as  to  precedency);  provision  was 
made  for  the  Prince,  and  the  marriage  took  place  on  the 
I  oth  of  February. 

A  great  struggle  took  place  in  the  courts  of  law  on 
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the  question  of  privilege,  arising  out  of  the  prosecution 
by  Hansard  of  Stockdale,  the  publisher.  The  Melbourne 
Cabinet  took  up  clear  ground,  and  stood  firmly  for  the 
rights  of  either  House  of  Parliament  to  print  and  publish 
matter  of  any  kind  whatsoever  at  its  discretion.  A  bill 
introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  was  subsequently  passed 
affording  summary  protection  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  publication  of  parliamentary  papers.  But  the 
Government  was  getting  into  very  troubled  waters.  It 
was  twice  defeated  in  March  on  motions  connected  with 
its  financial  arrangements  and  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  to  the  peerage ;  and  in  April  it  sustained  a  further 
severe  blow  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Drummond,  Under-Secre- 
tary  for  Ireland,  whose  services  had  been  of  great  value. 
In  July  of  this  year  Melbourne  caused  some  surprise  by 
appointing  Thirlwall  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's. 
That  profound  scholar  was  supposed  to  be  tainted  with 
heresy,  and  an  amusing  account  is  given  of  an  interview 
between  him  and  the  Minister.  Melbourne  was  in  bed 
when  he  received  Thirlwall,  and  surrounded  by  letters 
and  newspapers.  Addressing  his  visitor,  the  Premier 
said,  i  Very  glad  to  see  you ;  sit  down  :  hope  you  have 
come  to  accept.  I  only  wish  you  to  understand  that  I 
don't  intend,  if  I  know  it,  to  make  a  heterodox  bishop. 
I  don't  like  heterodox  bishops.  As  men,  they  may  be 
very  good  anywhere  else,  but  I  think  they  have  no 
business  on  the  bench.  I  take  great  interest  in  theological 
questions,  and  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  these  old 
fellows,' — pointing  to  a  pile  of  folio  editions  of  the 
Fathers.  £  They  are  excellent  reading,  and  very  amus- 
ing ;  some  time  or  other  we  must  have  a  talk  about  them. 
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I  sent  your  edition  of  Schleiermacher  to  Lambeth,  and 
asked  the  Primate  to  tell  me  candidly  what  he  thought 
of  it ;  and  look,  here  are  his  notes  in  the  margin  ;  pretty 
copious,  you  see.  He  does  not  concur  in  all  your 
opinions  ;  but  he  says  there  is  nothing  heterodox  in 
your  book.'  Archbishop  Howley  having  reported  thus 
favourably,  the  Premier  appointed  his  visitor  to  the  See. 
How  the  office  was  subsequently  honoured  in  Connop 
Thirlwall  is  well  known ;  but  the  picture  sketched 
by  Melbourne  of  himself  and  Thirlwall  studying  the 
Fathers  together  is  certainly  not  without  its  humorous 
aspect. 

A  royal  message  having  been  read  in  the  House  of 
Lords  recommending  the  introduction  of  a  Regency 
Bill,  on  the  1 3th  of  July  the  Lord  Chancellor  introduced 
a  measure  constituting  accordingly  Prince  Albert  sole 
Regent  in  the  event  of  her  Majesty's  demise  before  her 
offspring  attained  legal  age.  The  carrying  of  the  bill 
was  not  unattended  with  difficulties,  but  these  were  over- 
come by  the  judicious  action  of  Melbourne  in  consulting 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  The  Premier  was  not 
so  fortunate  with  the  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  which  was  wrecked  by  the  impetuous 
Brougham.  Taunted  by  Lyndhurst  with  this  and  other 
failures,  Melbourne  thus  severely  spoke  of  Brougham's 
conduct  over  the  Admiralty  Bill : — e  I  deeply  lament  that 
the  hand  uplifted  to  destroy  this  bill  ought,  in  reason 
and  right  feeling,  to  have  been  stretched  out  to  save  it. 
And  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  its  rejection  was 
one  of  the  most  disreputable  and  unprovoked  acts  of 
power  that  I  ever  knew  to  be  exercised.'  The  Minister, 
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nevertheless,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Irish  Corpo- 
ration Bill,  which  conferred  elective  municipal  bodies  upon 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  become  law  this  session. 

Melbourne's  presentation  of  Robert  Owen,  the  social 
reformer,  to  the  Queen,  cost  him  more  obloquy,  and  was 
the  theme  of  more  religious  reproach  to  him  (says  Mr. 
Torrens),  than  any  other  act  of  his  long  public  life.  Years 
before,  Melbourne  had  been  struck  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
Owen,  and  the  latter's  object  in  now  desiring  an  inter- 
view with  her  Majesty  was  to  present  a  petition  couched 
in  unobjectionable  terms,  and  pleading  generally  for  the 
need  of  educational  and  industrial-  measures  to  mitigate 
the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  pauperism.  The  Duke  of 
Kent,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Edward  Baines, 
and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  several 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  had  in  the  early  reforming  days 
of  Owen  regarded  his  efforts  with  much  interest,  but  Mel- 
bourne was  unaware  of  the  advances  towards  extreme  views 
which  Owen  had  since  made.  He  accordingly  presented 
'  the  regenerator  of  society,'  who  brought  with  him  his 
petition.  '  The  valuable  prescription  was  graciously  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  the  courtier  Secretary  of  State,  who 
probably  never  read  a  word  of  it,  and  in  five  minutes 
after  no  one  remembered  that  the  prophet  of  universal 
demolition  and  reconstruction  had  passed  through  the 
palace  in  white  silk  stockings  and  buckled  shoes.'  But 
by  and  by  a  noise  began  to  be  made  against  the  sub- 
versive tendency  of  Owen's  doctrines ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  presenting  a  petition  calling  for  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  future  dissemination  of  socialist  ideas, 
sarcastically  alluded  to  Melbourne's  presentation  of  Owen 
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to  the  Queen.  Melbourne  rose  and  protested  against  the 
inference  which  had  been  drawn,  in  the  House  and  out  of 
it,  that  because  he  had  performed  an  act  of  formal  duty 
he  had  become  in  any  way  responsible  for,  or  had  involved 
himself  in  any  degree  with,  the  opinions  of  that  individual 
or  with  the  persons  whom  he  represented.  After  stating 
that  he  in  nowise  lent  his  sanction  to  Owen's  sentiments, 
he  recapitulated  the  circumstances  of  the  presentation. 
After  another  strong  condemnation  of  Owen's  opinions,  he 
said  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  such  persons,  that 
he  much  doubted  if  even  a  general  system  of  prosecution 
were  instituted  against  all  societies  or  individuals  hold- 
ing speculative  opinions  as  to  property,  laws,  or  religion, 
whether  such  a  system  of  prosecution  could  be  easily 
carried  out.  Such  prosecutions  frequently  tended  to 
develop  that  which  they  were  intended  to  put  down. 
With  this  statement  of  the  Premier's  views  the  discus- 
sion closed. 

The  Government  continued  to  be  unfortunate,  though 
it  still  held  office.  In  the  autumn  of  1 840,  Lord  Holland, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Ministry,  died. 
Then  the  course  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  Eastern 
question  was  bitterly  impugned  by  Brougham  and  other 
opponents.  Melbourne  defended  himself  and  the  policy 
of  his  Cabinet  as  well  as  he  could,  but  the  situation  was 
far  from  being  a  bed  of  roses.  As  to  the  Eastern 
question,  he  desired  the  preservation  of  peace  by  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  by  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  state  in  which  it  was.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  1841,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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somewhat  unexpectedly  supported  the  address  in  answer 
to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  generally  approved 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry.  So  valuable  was  the 
Duke's  support,  that  when  the  Queen  told  Melbourne  she 
should  wish  his  Grace  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  Princess 
Royal  if  the  Duke  of  Coburg  was  unable  to  do  so,  the 
Premier  expressed  great  satisfaction,  and  said,  { Indeed 
the  Duke  is  the  best  friend  we  have/ 

Towards  the  close  of  March,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  the  decline  in  the  revenue  was  so  serious 
that  there  was  a  contemplated  deficit  of  no  less  than 
.£2,000,000.  The  Government,  after  much  deliberation, 
resolved,  in  view  of  the  position  of  affairs,  upon  a  great 
reduction  of  the  import  duties  on  timber  and  sugar,  by 
which  they  calculated  upon  a  gain  of  £1,300,000,  and 
the  balance  of  the  estimated  expenditure  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  meet  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  further  recommended  the 
abandonment  of  the  sliding  scale  of  imposts  on  foreign 
corn,  and  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  of  eight 
shillings  a  quarter.  *  The  Premier  hesitated  for  some 
time  to  accede  to  a  proposal  in  which  his  sagacity  dis- 
cerned the  elements  of  party  dissolution  without  the 
compensating  advantage  of  a  permanent  settlement.' 
But  the  die  was  at  length  cast,  and  the  financial  pro- 
posals were  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
debate  extending  over  eight  nights  ensued,  and  in  a 
House  consisting  of  59^  members  the  Government 
were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six.  Ministers 
met  to  consider  their  position,  and  although  Melbourne, 
Lansdowne,  and  Labouchere  were  in  favour  of  an  im- 
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mediate  resignation,  they  were  out-voted  by  their 
colleagues,  who  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Macaulay 
and  Lord  John  Kussell  for  a  dissolution.  In  making 
known  this  result  to  the  Queen  the  Premier  said,  l  Of 
course  I  felt  I  could  but  go  with  them  ;  so  we  shall  go  on, 
bring  in  the  old  sugar- duties,  and  then,  if  things  are  in  a 
pretty  good  state,  dissolve.' 

On  the  4th  of  June  another  resolution  was  carried 
against  Ministers  by  a  majority  of  one,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
having  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  22d,  and  the  elections  were  im- 
mediately held.  The  Ministerialists  suffered  many  severe 
defeats.  Two  Conservatives  were  returned  in  the  City 
with  two  Liberals,  Lord  John  Eussell  being  lowest  on 
the  poll  of  those  elected.  Lord  Ho  wick  was  defeated  in 
North  Northumberland,  and  Lord  Morpeth  in -the  West 
Riding.  The  general  Tory  gain  in  the  country  was  very 
great,  the  numbers  being  368  Tories  to  292  Liberals — 
double  returns  being  made  from  two  places.  Parliament 
was  opened  by  commission  on  the  24th  of  August.  The 
address  recommended  some  reforms  in  the  Corn  Laws,  but 
an  amendment  was  carried  against  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  majority  of  seventy- two.  In  the  Commons, 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  moved  an  amendment  proposing, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  House  should  'respectfully 
represent  to  her  Majesty  the  necessity  that  her  Ministers 
should  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  country,  which  the 
present  Administration  does  not  possess.'  The  debate 
lasted  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  at  its  close  Ministers 
found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  91  in  a  House  of  629 
members. 
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The  Queen's  'Journal'  states  that  the  same  evening 
Lord  Melbourne  went  to  Windsor  at  her  Majesty's  re- 
quest. He  praised  the  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Melbourne  himself  was  in  very 
good  spirits,  saying  the  only  person  he  was  very  sorry 
for  was  the  Queen,  and  that  it  was  really  painful  for 
him  to  leave  her.  In  resigning  his  trust  he  said  to  the 
Queen,  (  For  four  years  I  have  seen  you  every  day  ;  but 
it  is  so  different  now  from  what  it  would  have  been  in 
1839.  The  Prince  understands  everything  so  well,  and 
has  a  clever,  able  head/  The  Queen  saw  Lord  Melbourne 
next  morning  before  he  left  the  castle,  and  was  much 
affected  in  taking  leave  of  him.  The  same  record  con- 
tinues, i  Nothing  could  exceed  the  Prince's  kindness  to 
the  Queen  at  this  trying  time  of  separation  from  her  old 
friend.  "  It  is  not  alone,"  he  said,  "  the  Minister  you 
lose,  but  a  faithful  and  attached  friend,"  adding  that  he 
would  do  everything  he  could  only  to  be  of  use  to  me, 
but  that  he  feared  I  should  miss  Lord  Melbourne  much/ 

Her  Majesty,  writing  a  few  days  later  to  King  Leopold, 
said,  c  I  cannot  say  what  a  comfort  and  support  my 
beloved  Albert  is  to  me — how  well  and  how  kindly  and 
how  properly  he  behaves.  I  cannot  resist  copying  for 
you  what  Lord  Melbourne  wrote  to  me  about  him  the 
evening  after  we  parted.  He  had  already  greatly  praised 
him  to  me  before  he  took  leave  of  me.  It  is  as  follows : 
"  Lord  Melbourne  cannot  satisfy  himself  without  again 
stating  to  your  Majesty  in  writing  what  he  had  the 
honour  of  saying  to  your  Majesty  respecting  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince.  Lord  Melbourne  has  formed  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  Royal  Highness's  judgment,  temper, 
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and  discretion,  and  he  cannot  but  feel  a  great  consideration 
and  security  in  the  reflection  that  he  leaves  your  Majesty 
in  a  situation  in  which  your  Majesty  has  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  such  advice  and  assistance.  Lord  Melbourne 
feels  certain  that  your  Majesty  cannot  do  better  than  have 
recourse  to  it  whenever  it  is  needed,  and  rely  upon  it 
with  confidence."  This  naturally  gave  me  great  pleasure 
and  made  me  very  proud,  as  it  comes  from  a  person  who 
is  no  flatterer,  and  would  not  have  said  it  if  he  did  not 
think  or  feel  so.' 

So  the  Melbourne  Administration,  which  had  survived 
many  onslaughts,  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Its 
enemies  complained  that  it  ought  to  have  been  a  thing 
of  the  past  long  ago,  and  it  was  taunted  with  abandoning 
such  measures  as  those  affecting  church  rates,  education, 
Scotch  and  Irish  registration,  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
Irish  railways.  But  it  was  not  without  its  positive  re- 
cord in  the  shape  of  cheap  postage,  an  amended  criminal 
code,  reforms  in  the  poor  law,  and  the  establishment  of 
Irish  corporations.  Addresses  were  presented  to  the  ex- 
Premier  thanking  him  for  his  past  services ;  and  in 
acknowledging  one  from  Derby  he  reviewed  the  course 
taken  by  his  Government,  and  concluded  by  promising  a 
full  and  fair  consideration  of  all  measures  to  be  introduced 
by  his  successors,  though  justice  had  been  denied  to 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  Observing  upon  the  personal 
character  of  Melbourne,  Mr.  Torrens  says,  that  being  wholly 
without  gall,  jealousy,  or  rancour,  he  c  forgave  easily 
injury  repented  of,  and  condoned  all  kinds  of  offence 
where  he  was  himself  only  concerned,  without  effort  on 
his  own  part  or  humiliation  on  that  of  others.  A  pending 
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dispute  was,  in  fact,  to  him  a  bore,  and  it  was  a  positive 
relief  to  be  rid  of  it.  He  cared  nothing  about  having 
the  best  of  an  argument,  and  very  little  that  people  said 
the  next  day  he  had  had  the  superiority.  A  great  deal 
better  not  to  have  had  it,  he  thought,  if  wounded  self- 
importance  chafed  at  defeat,  or  conviction  of  error  turned 
a  useful  or  pleasant  acquaintance  into  a  muffled  enemy. 
Yet  he  had  not  in  him  a  spice  of  calculating  or  sinister 
dissimulation.'  He  was  no  flatterer,  but  he  was  very 
tender  in  his  friendships.  Provoked  often  himself,  he 
did  not  provoke  others,  and  his  affectionate  conduct  to- 
wards his  unhelpful  wife  extracted  admiration  from  all. 
Amongst  his  colleagues  he  was  a  peacemaker,  and  had 
nothing  of  the  dogmatic  bearing  which  has  distinguished 
some  First  Ministers.  He  aimed  at  the  representation  of 
all  interests  in  the  Government,  and  therefore  looked 
for  differences  of  view.  He  in  fact  held  the  reins  of 
power  lightly,  though  in  great  matters  he  could  be  firm 
and  uncompromising  enough. 

The  Whig  humourist,  Sydney  Smith,  wrote  concern- 
ing Melbourne  while  he  was  still  in  office,  l  Everything 
about  him  seems  to  betoken  careless  desolation ;  any  one 
would  suppose  from  his  manner  that  he  was  playing  at 
chuck-farthing  with  human  happiness ;  that  he  was 
always  in  the  heat  of  pastime ;  that  he  would  giggle 
away  the  Great  Charter,  and  decide  by  the  method  of  teeto- 
tum whether  my  lords  the  Bishops  should  or  should  not 
retain  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  All  this  is  the 
mere  vanity  of  surprising,  and  making  us  believe  that  he 
can  play  with  kingdoms  as  other  men  can  play  with  nine- 
pins.' In  many  things  Melbourne  was  an  inferior  Pal- 
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merston,  and  notably  in  the  way  in  which  he  could  throw 
off  the  weight  of  state  affairs  whenever  he  chose. 

After  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office,  Mel- 
bourne took  his  seat  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  having  in  close  proximity  to  him  the 
fiery  and  combative  Brougham.  The  late  Premier  spoke 
frequently  in  the  session  of  1842,  and  amongst  measures 
whose  adoption  he  advocated  was  one  for  an  amendment 
of  the  marriage  law  in  Ireland,  and  another  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  mines. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  he  fell  into  a  listless  condition. 
Life  had  lost  whatever  it  possessed  of  charm  to  him.  As 
a  writer  has  observed,  the  fall  of  a  sensitive  and  excitable 
statesman  means  a  good  deal.  '  If  young  and  dissipated, 
like  Fox,  he  may  console  himself  with  gaming,  flirtation, 
and  demagogueism.  If  phlegmatic  and  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  like  Peel,  he  may  find  occupation  in  agricultural 
experiments  and  the  gradual  reconstruction  of  a  party 
in  opposition,  preparatory  to  the  recovery  of  power  with 
firmer  authority  than  before.  If  he  be  a  man  of  letters 
and  an  orator,  like  Thiers,  he  may  vary  the  excitement  of 
historic  composition  with  that  of  harangues  on  great 
occasions,  making  his  supplanters  quail  and  all  Christen- 
dom hearken.'  But  Melbourne  had  lived  less  in  himself 
and  more  in  the  society  and  sympathy  of  others.  '  He 
had  not  used  power  to  realise  whims  and  desires  of  his 
own,  but  rather  to  gratify  or  benefit  his  friends,  his  party, 
and  his  country.  And  now,  when  he  could  do  so  no  longer, 
and  day  after  day  he  missed  the  upward  look  in  private 
and  public  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and  heard  no 
more  the  familiar  echo  of  his  name  at  court  or  council, 
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in  Parliament  or  press,  and  found  the  postman  pass  his 
door,  and  troops  of  devoted  partisans  forget  to  ask  his 
opinion,  there  stole  over  him  in  spite  of  himself  a  sense 
of  slow  death,  ineffable  and  irresistible.'  When  not  in 
the  presence  of  others,  he  would  pore  over  a  volume  of 
dispatches  or  lose  himself  in  the  theological  mazes  of  the 
Fathers. 

He  had  a  severe  illness  in  October  1 842,  from  which  he 
slowly  recovered.  In  speaking  of  this  attack  he  humor- 
ously said  l  it  was  only  a  runaway  knock,  but  he  did  not 
care  to  know  the  fellow  who  gave  it.'  When  he  again  took 
his  place  as  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  session  of  1 843, 
it  was  obvious  to  his  friends  that  his  aspect  had  changed, 
and  changed  sorrowfully.  Yet  now  and  then  he  roused 
himself  from  the  lethargy  that  was  fast  overtaking  and 
enveloping  him.  When  the  Free  Trade  agitation  was 
at  its  height,  Melbourne  saw  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  was  inevitable,  and  although  he  could  not  give 
a  full  mental  assent  to  the  step,  he  reflected  deeply  upon 
the  results  which  must  flow  from  such  legislation.  Even 
at  this  time,  however,  he  had  not  given  up  all  hope  of 
recovering  to  some  extent  his  old  political  power  and  in- 
fluence. When  O'Connell  and  his  friends  were  arrested 
for  sedition  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  Melbourne  '  marked 
attentively  the  growth  of  the  popular  illusion,  the  abrupt 
measures  by  which  it  was  dispelled,  and  the  judicial 
scandals  by  which  it  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
revive  the  obsolete  doctrines  of  constructive  conspiracy. 
He  thought  the  executive  inexcusable  in  mutely  suffering 
a  credulous  people  to  drift  to  the  brink  of  abortive  revolt, 
and  then  suddenly  turning  upon  them  with  sabres  drawn 
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and  cannon  loaded.  The  peril  over,  lie  thought  it  a 
blunder  of  the  kind  that  is  worse  than  a  crime  to  try  by 
oppressive  prolixities  of  indictment,  by  specious  straining 
of  obscure  maxims  of  law,  and,  above  all,  by  resort  to 
the  jugglery  of  jury-packing,  to  amerce  and  imprison  a 
man  whom  the  popular  mind  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  still  regarded  with  admiration  and  sympathy.' 
Meantime,  while  Sir  Kobert  Peel  began  to  be  harassed 
by  the  internal  difficulties  in  his  party,  the  statesman 
whom  he  had  succeeded  began  to  be  neglected.  He 
whose  name  was  once  in  everybody's  mouth  was  neglected 
now  that  he  had  nothing  to  give  away.  It  was  the  old 
story, — one  that  meets  with  repeated  illustrations  in 
political  life.  When  the  Whigs  again  came  into  power 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  no  place  was  found  for 
Melbourne.  It  was  thought  by  Lord  John  Russell  that 
he  was  incapacitated  by  debility,  but  Melbourne  himself 
considered  he  ought  to  have  been  offered  the  Privy 
Seal.  From  this  time  forth,  though  his  vote  was  given  to 
his  old  colleagues  on  all  occasions  of  moment,  he  took 
no  part  in  public  life.  He  gave  himself  up  to  reading  at 
home,  and  in  1 846  we  find  him  writing  a  letter  to  Leigh 
Hunt  from  Brocket  Hall,  and  some  time  later  dining  with 
his  old  friend,  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet.  The  last 
vote  which  Melbourne  gave  in  Parliament  was  in  favour 
of  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities,  thus 
bearing  out  consistently  to  the  last  his  character  as  that 
of  a  firm  supporter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
November  1848  the  end  came,  Melbourne  passing  away 
quietly,  and  apparently  without  pain,  on  the  24th,  at  his 
favourite  Brocket. 
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Sir  Theodore  Martin,  in  his  £  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort/ quotes  from  the  Queen's  '  Journal '  a  passage  showing 
the  effect  which  the  news  of  Melbourne's  death  had  upon 
her  Majesty.  (  Truly  and  sincerely/  the  Queen  writes, 
'  do  I  deplore  the  loss  of  one  who  was  a  most  kind  and 
disinterested  friend  of  mine,  and  most  sincerely  attached 
to  me.  He  was  indeed,  for  the  first  two  years  and  a 
half  of  my  reign,  almost  the  only  friend  I  had,  except 
Stockmar  and  Lehzen,  and  I  used  to  see  him  constantly 
daily.  I  thought  much  and  talked  much  of  him  all  day.' 
Melbourne's  biographer  observes,  that  after  his  withdrawal 
from  public  life  and  London  society,  his  latter  years 
were  known  to  have  been  tinged  with  the  melancholy 
from  which  not  even  a  vigorous  mind  richly  stored  with 
the  knowledge  of  books  and  men  can  secure  a  companion- 
less  old  age.  He  had  been  doomed  to  feel  what  Gibbon 
tells  us  even  he  dreaded  in  anticipation, — cthat  domestic 
solitude,  however  it  may  be  alleviated  by  the  world,  by 
study,  and  even  by  friendship,  is  a  comfortless  state, 
which  grows  more  painful  as  we  descend  into  the  vale  of 
years.'  It  was  her  knowledge  of  this  which  caused  the 
Queen  to  make  the  following  entry  in  her  c  Journal ' : — (  I 
received  a  pretty  and  touching  letter  from  Lady  Palmer- 
ston,  saying  that  my  last  letter  to  poor  Lord  Melbourne 
had  been  a  great  comfort  and  relief  to  him,  and  that 
during  the  last  melancholy  years  of  his  life  we  had  often 
been  the  chief  means  of  cheering  him  up.  This  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  hear.' 

As  a  statesman,  Melbourne  was  not  of  the  constructive, 
but  of  the  guiding  type.  Notwithstanding  his  long 
parliamentary  career,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
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that  no  statute  distinctively  bears  his  name.  His  endow- 
ments were  not  great  in  any  direction,  yet  he  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  strong  common  sense  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  have  frequently  prevented  men  of  a  capacity 
far  superior  to  their  own  from  committing  grave  mistakes. 
He  was  first  in  society,  and  the  qualities  by  reason  of 
which  he  shone  there  were  also  useful  to  him  in  the 
Legislature.  Notwithstanding  his  failings,  history  will 
indulge  a  kindly  feeling  for  him,  as  one  who  ruled  by 
personal  sway  and  affection,  and  not  by  the  sheer  force 
of  intellectual  superiority. 
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THE  epithet  l  great '  is  so  lavishly  used  in  these  days,  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  when  to  apply  it  and 
when  to  refrain  from  applying  it ;  but  if  the  genius  of 
practical  politics  manifested  in  its  highest  form  entitle  a 
man  to  be  considered  great,  then  there  will  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  awarding  the  distinction  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
did  not,  like  Pitt,  carry  on,  by  dauntless  energy  and  mov- 
ing eloquence,  a  prolonged  struggle  against  some  mighty 
arbiter  of  Europe  ;  he  had  not  the  many  intellectual  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  silver-tongued  Canning,  still  less  the 
higher  oratorical  endowments  of  a  Burke  or  a  Fox ;  he 
could  not  even  boast  the  personal  influence  in  the  senate 
wielded  by  a  Palmerston ;  and  yet  he  remains,  in  his 
way,  a  unique  statesman.  No  great  or  fascinating  cause, 
home  or  foreign,  is  associated  with  his  name,  if  we  except 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  which  he  did  not  create,  although 
he  led  it  to  a  successful  issue.  It  is  not  in  what  are 
called  the  more  brilliant  fields  of  statesmanship  that  we 
look  for  the  triumphs  of  Peel.  He  was  the  arithmetician 
of  politics — the  first  of  national  book-keepers.  He 
revolutionised  our  fiscal  system,  and  destroyed  the  most 
oppressive  of  all  monopolies — a  deadly  upas  tree  which 
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numbered  its  victims  by  thousands.      It  was  his  hand  that 
released  Commerce  and  bade  her  go  free,  thus  inaugurat- 
ing for  England  a  new  and  unexampled  era  of  prosperity. 
Peel  sprang  from  the  yeomanry  class.      His  grandfather 
inherited    a   small  estate  valued  at  about  one   hundred 
pounds  a  year.      It  was  called  Peel's  Fold,   and  it   still 
remains  in  the  family.      The  third  son  of  this  Mr.  Peel 
became  the  first  Sir  Kobert.      He  was  of  a  very  enter- 
prising disposition,  and  speedily  left  his  father's  calico 
establishment   to  become  a  junior  partner   in  a  cotton 
manufactory  at  Bury.      Success  so  attended  him  that  by 
the  time  he  was  forty  he  had  acquired  a  fortune.      Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  politics,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  National  Debt,  and  became  known  to  William  Pitt. 
In  1790  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Tamworth,  where  he  had  become  the  owner  of  a  con- 
siderable landed  estate.      Mr.  Peel  was  a  man  of  great 
clearness  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  had  no  little  influence 
in   the   House   of  Commons.       When   the    Government 
appealed  to  the  country  in    1798   for  voluntary  support 
in  the  war  against  France,  the  firm  of  which  he  was  the 
head  gave  no  less  a   sum  than  ;£  10,000.      An  ardent 
supporter  of  Church  and  King,  the  member  for  Tamworth 
was  created  a  baronet  in  I  800. 

His  distinguished  son  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February 
1 788,  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chamber 
Hall,  his  father's  usual  residence  near  Bury,  in  Lanca- 
shire, being  at  that  time  under  repair.  Educated  first 
under  the  eye  of  his  father,  who  was  very  ambitious  for 
his  son,  and  early  resolved  to  dedicate  him  to  public 
life,  young  Peel  afterwards  proceeded  to  Harrow.  Lord 
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Byron,  who  was  amongst  his  contemporaries,  has  left  the 
following  record  of  his  school-days  : — '  Peel,  the  orator  and 
statesman  ("  that  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be  "),  was  my  form- 
fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  remove.  We 
were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate 
friend.  There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst 
us  all,  masters  and  scholars;  and  he  has  not  disappointed 
them.  As  a  scholar,  he  was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a 
declaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal. 
As  a  schoolboy  out  of  school,  I  was  always  in  scrapes,  and 
he  never;  and  in  school  he  always  knew  his  lesson,  and 
I  rarely ;  but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as  well. 
In  general  information,  history,  &c.,  I  think  1  was  his 
superior,  as  well  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing.'  Peel 
was  only  sixteen  when  he  left  Harrow  and  became  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1808  with  unusual  distinction,  being 
(under  the  new  system  of  examination  then  established) 
the  first  man  who  ever  took  the  honours  of  a  double  first- 
class — first  in  classics  and  first  in  mathematics.  On 
attaining  his  majority  in  1809,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Cashel,  his  father  having  secured  him  a 
seat  for  that  borough. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  stated  to  have  visited  Lord  Liver- 
pool at  this  juncture,  and  to  have  thus  addressed  him 
concerning  the  young  member :  £  My  son,  you  may  be 
sure,  is  a  young  man  of  rare  talent,  and  will  one  day 
play  an  important  part.  But  I  know  him  well ;  at 
bottom  his  tendencies  are  Whig ;  if  we  do  not  imme- 
diately enlist  him  in  our  ranks,  he  will  escape  from  us. 
Give  him  something  to  do ;  he  will  serve  you  well ;  but 
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you  must  make  sure  of  him  without  delay.'  Lord  Liver- 
pool observed  the  son,  recognised  his  merit,  and  followed 
his  father's  advice ;  but  Peel  did  not  in  the  outset  make 
the  mark  that  was  expected — as  a  speaker  at  least.  His 
clear  intellect  and  his  great  business  capacities  were, 
however,  in  evidence  from  the  outset.  Mr.  Perceval 
was  Prime  Minister  at  this  time,  and  when  Parliament 
met  in  1 8 1  o,  the  country  was  full  of  the  lamentable 
and  disgraceful  Walcheren  expedition.  Peel,  who  was 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Liverpool,  the  War  Minister, 
seconded  the  address,  dealing  judiciously  with  the  various 
topics  raised  in  the  royal  speech.  As  the  result  of  his 
parliamentary  and  official  aptitude,  before  the  close  of 
the  session  he  was  promoted  to  office  as  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  in 
1 8 1 2  led  to  a  change  in  Peel's  position.  The  new 
Premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  offered  him  the  post  of  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland — an  offer  which  was  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  confidence  that  Peel  had  already 
inspired  in  official  quarters. 

The  post  of  Chief  Secretary  was  perhaps  the  most 
trying  and  embarrassing  of  any  in  the  Government. 
Peel  was  anti-Catholic,  as  were  the  sovereign,  the 
Premier,  the  clergy,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  English 
people.  In  fulfilling  his  new  duties,  he  was  called  upon 
to  suffer  both  from  the  virulent  abuse  of  foes  and  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  friends.  As  a  writer  of  his  time 
observed,  willing  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Ireland  with 
a  high  and  even-handed  justice,  the  exclusion  still  main- 
tained against  the  Catholics  compelled  him  to  govern 
mainly  by  the  agency  of  their  political  and  religious 
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opponents.  This  infuriated  the  Catholics,  who  poured 
every  kind  of  vituperation  upon  Peel.  He  was  nick- 
named '  Orange  Peel/  though  nowhere  in  his  anti-Catholic 
speeches  is  there  to  be  found  the  least  trace  of  that 
extreme  bitterness  of  feeling  which  is  usually  associated 
with  Orangeism.  His  most  powerful  opponent  was 
O'Connell,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  denouncing  the 
new  Chief  Secretary.  The  controversy  at  length  assumed 
a  personal  aspect  in  1815,  when  Peel  was  so  provoked 
that  he  sent  one  Colonel  Brown  to  arrange  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  hostile  meeting  with  the  redoubtable 
Irish  leader.  Fortunately  the  affair  got  noised  abroad, 
and  the  meeting  was  prevented.  The  speeches  and 
ministerial  acts  of  Peel  during  his  Chief  Secretaryship 
evinced  a  deep-seated  desire  to  enforce  the  law  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  crime ;  but  there  was  no  alacrity 
to  put  in  action  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  by  the 
Legislature.  i  By  a  judicious  balancing  of  the  demands 
of  the  magistracy  for  troops  with  the  opinion  of  the 
military  commander  as  to  their  necessity,  the  natural 
craving  of  Irish  Tory  magistrates  for  coercive  measures 
was  practically  neutralised;  while,  on  the  other*  Jiand, 
no  vigilance  was  spared  in  putting  down  the  atrocious 
system  of  agrarian  crime.'  The  necessity  was  forced 
upon  him  of  introducing  several  peace-preservation  bills, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  press  of  Ireland 
as  one  of  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  produce 
crimes,  disturbances,  and  outrages  in  thJfc  unhappy 
country. 

There    is    no    doubt    that    Peel — who  was  called  by 
Mackintosh  c  the  spokesman  of  the  intolerant  faction ' — 
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was  far-seeing  upon  the  Irish  question.  He  did  not 
disguise  from  himself  what  must  be  the  logical  results  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  Speaking  in  1817,  he  thus 
discussed  the  position  of  the  Catholics :  '  If  you  give 
them  that  fair  proportion  of  national  power  to  which 
their  numbers,  wealth,  talents,  and  education  will  entitle 
them,  can  you  believe  that  they  will  or  can  remain 
contented  with  the  limits  which  you  assign  to  them  ? 
Do  you  think  that  when  they  constitute,  as  they  must 
do,  not  this  year  or  next,  but  in  the  natural  and 
therefore  certain  order  of  things,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  body  in  Ireland — the  body  most  controlling 
and  directing  the  government  of  it, — do  you  think, 
I  say,  that  they  will  view  with  satisfaction  the  state 
of  your  Church  or  their  own  ?  May  I  not,  then,  without 
throwing  any  calumnious  imputations  upon  any  Roman 
Catholics,  without  proclaiming  (and  grossly  should  I 
injure  them  if  I  did)  such  men  as  Lord  Fingal  or 
Lord  Gormanston  to  be  disaffected  and  disloyal, — may 
I  not,  arguing  from  the  motives  by  which  men  are 
actuated,  from  the  feeling  which  nature  inspires, — may 
I  not  question  the  policy  of  admitting  those  who  must 
have  views  hostile  to  the  religious  establishments  of 
the  state  to  the  capacity  of  legislating  for  the  interests 
of  those  establishments,  and  the  power  of  directing  the 
Government,  of  which  those  establishments  form  so 
essential  a  part  ? '  It  was  by  such  arguments  as  these, 
plausible  and  forcible  enough  in  the  eyes  of  his  party, 
that  Peel  persuaded  himself  to  resist  the  just  claims 
of  the  Catholics.  It  was  obvious  to  this  statesman,  fifty 
years  before  Mr.  Gladstone  disestablished  the  Irish 
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Church,  that  such  a  step  as  disestablishment  was  inevit- 
able if  Catholic  emancipation  were  granted.  Con- 
sequently, he  urged,  '  Do  not  resign  your  outworks 
as  long  as  you  can  maintain  them,  if  you  have  any 
serious  design  to  keep  your  citadel/  Yet  it  ought 
to  have  been,  and  doubtless  was  to  some  minds,  obvious 
that  a  policy  of  force  could  not  always  remain  superior 
to  a  policy  of  justice.  It  is  in  the  very  essence  of  things 
that  justice  must  ultimately  prevail. 

Peel  did  excellent  service  by  his  practical  measures  of 
Irish  legislation.  The  establishment  of  a  constabulary  force 
in  Ireland  is  amongst  the  most  permanent  results  of  his 
administration,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  experimental 
or  preliminary  step  to  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
metropolitan  police,  still  called  c  Peelers,'  which,  in  London 
especially,  superseded  the  old  watch  system.  That  he 
was  not  a  bigoted  partisan  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
Grattan  paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  lofty  moderation  and 
excellent  good  temper  which  characterised  his  Irish  ad- 
ministration. He  was  very  liberal  in  the  important  matter 
of  education,  and  held  that  '  it  was  better  to  have  a  well- 
instructed  and  an  enlightened  Catholic  population  than 
an  ignorant  and  bigoted  one.'  In  this  spirit  he  specifically 
recommended  that  Protestant  and  Catholic  children  should 
be  united  under  one  system  of  education,  and  that  pro- 
selytism  should,  as  a  point  of  honour,  be  abjured  on  both 
sides.  Some  years  later  he  supported  Lord  Monteagle's 
motion  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland,  and,  with 
the  view  of  enforcing  the  proposition  just  referred  to, 
cited  Archbishop  Murray's  plan  that  the  children  of  the 
two  creeds  should  receive  a  secular  education  in  common, 
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but  their  religious  instruction  apart ;  and  that  there  should 
be  in  the  schools  to  be  used  in  common  such  selections 
from  the  Scriptures  as  could  be  used  by  the  children, 
without  trenching  on  those  doctrines  upon  which  the  two 
sects  differed. 

Peel's  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland  pleased  his  party, 
and  had  one  result  which  the  Secretary  himself  regarded 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  elevation  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Abbot  to  the  peerage  in  June  1817  caused  a  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Peel 
was  unanimously  elected  as  his  successor  in  that  much- 
coveted  seat.  He  now  resigned  the  Irish  Secretaryship, 
glad  to  obtain  a  respite  from  such  exciting  and  harassing 
work  as  it  involved. 

He  remained  out  of  office  for  some  years,  but  in  February 
1819  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  famous  Committee 
on  Currency,  the  result  of  whose  deliberations  was  one  of 
the  measures  on  which  his  political  celebrity  mainly  rests 
— the  return  to  cash  payments,  the  Act  for  which  was 
passed  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel  completely  differed  from  his  son  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  measure,  and  during  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  strange  spectacle  was  witnessed  of 
the  father  rising  to  present  a  petition  in  favour  of  paper 
money,  and  his  son  following  him  and  proposing  a  measure 
by  which  paper  money  (not  immediately  convertible  into 
gold)  was  to  be  abolished.  Peel's  proposals  compelled 
the  Government  to  repay  the  sums  which  it  owed  to  the 
Bank,  and  compelled  the  Bank  to  resume  cash  payments 
at  a  date  which  the  Bank  anticipated  by  resuming  them 
in  1821.  Although  these  measures  caused  temporary 
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difficulty  and  distress,  they  unquestionably  bore  permanent 

results  of  a  most  salutary  character.  It  is  said  that  owing 
to  his  son's  policy,  which  he  heartily  condemned,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  found  himself  a  richer  man  by  half  a  million 
sterling  than  he  had  previously  been. 

On  the  1 7th  of  January  1822,  Peel  became  Home  Secre- 
tary in  place  of  the  unpopular  Lord  Sidmouth,  whose  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  of  the  '  Manchester  Massacre/  and 
in  connection  with  other  matters,  had  been  severely 
criticised.  The  new  Secretary  remained  at  the  Home 
Office  until  the  end  of  the  Liverpool  Administration.  The 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  criminal  code,  under  which 
there  were  terribly  frequent  executions  for  the  most  trivial 
offences,  had  long  weighed  upon  social  reformers  like 
Romilly,  Bentham,  and  Mackintosh.  On  acceding  to 
office,  Peel  at  once  gave  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
police,  the  prisons,  and  the  penal  laws,  and  in  1826  his 
inquiries  bore  fruit  in  legislation.  In  that  session  he 
carried  measures  by  which  many  capital  punishments 
were  abolished,  and  the  general  severity  of  the  criminal 
code  was  likewise  essentially  mitigated. 

The  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  being 
raised  session  after  session,  and  Peel  was  in  a  position 
of  great  difficulty.  There  were  many  indications  in  his 
speeches  that  he  felt  he  was  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
The  ground  was  failing  under  himself  and  his  friends, 
while  the  cause  of  emancipation  was  gaming  converts 
everywhere.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  i  If  I  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  concession  would  lead  to  complete 
peace  and  harmony,  if  I  thought  it  would  put  an  end  to 
animosities  the  existence  of  which  all  must  lament,  I 
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would  not  oppose  the  measure  on  a  mere  theory  of  the 
constitution.'  On  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  it  was  seen 
that  the  supremacy  must  fall  either  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  or  Canning.  Under  the  former  Peel  could 
lead  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  the  latter  as 
Premier  he  must  fall  into  comparative  insignificance. 
Moreover,  Canning  and  Peel  were  at  variance  on  the 
Catholic  question.  Peel  felt  that  he  could  not  serve 
under  a  Minister  who  was  pledged  to  yield  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  great  question  to  which  he  had. 
offered  an  uncompromising  resistance.  Lord  Dalling 
believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  make 
a  personal  question  appear  a  public  one,  the  dispute  as 
to  the  Premiership  was  in  reality  a  personal  one,  but  at 
the  same  time  one  based  on  motives  which,  if  personal, 
were  not  dishonourable.  But  the  truth  appears  to  be 
that  Peel's  motives  were  of  a  mixed  character.  They 
were  partly  personal  and  partly  political.  However,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  declined  to  serve  under  Canning, 
and  Peel  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Duke. 
Canning  came  into  power,  but  his  brilliant  career  soon 
closed,  and,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  government  by 
Lord  Goderich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became  Premier. 
Peel  returned  to  office  with  the  Duke  as  Home  Secre- 
tary and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new 
Ministry  speedily  found  the  Catholic  question  a  very  press- 
ing one.  The  agitation  had  become  practically  irresist- 
ible, having  gained  force  by  the  conduct  of  the  Lords 
in  throwing  out  a  Relief  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons. 
The  controversy  raged  during  the  session  of  1828,  and 
many  were  the  communications  which  passed  between 
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Peel  and  the  Premier  on  the  position  of  the  all-absorbing 
question.  Both  Ministers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  not  be  left  where  it  stood,  the  members  of  the 
Government  having  no  opinion  in  common  upon  it,  and  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  coming  to  opposite  decisions.  At 
length  Peel  wrote  a  letter  •  to  the  Duke,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  deliberate  opinion  that  there  was  less  of  evil  in 
making  a  decided  effort  to  settle  the  Catholic  difficulty 
than  in  leaving  it,  as  it  had  been  left,  an  open  question. 
He  expressed  his  readiness  to  commit  himself  to  the 
support  of  a  measure  of  ample  concession  and  relief,  but 
desired  to  give  it  under  a  sense  of  personal  freedom 
and  out  of  office.  By  January  1829,  however,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  convinced  his  colleague  that  his 
assistance  in  office  was  indispensable.  The  King  re- 
ferred to  his  own  scruples — to  his  uniform  opposition 
to  the  measure  in  question — and  said,  c  You  advise 
this  measure ;  you  see  no  escape  from  it ;  you  ask  me  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  opinion  and  of  consistency.  Will 
you  not  make  the  same  sacrifice  ? '  Peel's  scruples  were 
overcome ;  he  felt  that  he  could  return  no  other  answer 
to  his  sovereign  than  the  one  he  did  return,  namely, 
that  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him,  and 
would  bear  his  full  share  of  the  responsibility  and  un- 
popularity of  the  measure  he  advised. 

Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  March  1829,  he  brought 
forward  the  Relief  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
contest  was  fierce  and  prolonged.  Peel  was  subjected  to 
much  obloquy,  but  he  remained  firm  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion, and  the  measure,  which  had  long  seemed  inevitable  to 
some,  was  carried.  But  after  the  battle  the  Minister  felt 
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its  effects.  His  friends,  private  and  political,  fell  away 
from  him,  being  greatly  estranged  by  this  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  change  of  policy.  Deeming  it  to  be  a  step 
now  demanded  of  him,  Peel  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  before  introducing  the  Relief 
Bill,  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  change  of  view,  and 
also  resigning  his  seat.  He  appealed  for  re-election, 
but  was  defeated  by  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  who  was  returned 
by  a  considerable  majority.  The  defeated  Minister  re- 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Westbury, 
and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  proposed  the  measure 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  which  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  1 8th  of  April  1829.  In  May  of  the 
following  year  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  became  also  member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  until 
his  death. 

The  days  of  the  Government  were  by  this  time  almost 
numbered.  The  country  was  clamorous  for  Reform,  and 
Ministers  were  firm  in  their  opposition  to  the  popular 
demand.  On  the  I  5th  of  November  1830  the  Adminis- 
tration found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  twenty-nine  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  arrangements  of  the  Civil 
List,  and  on  the  following  day  Sir  Robert  Peel  informed 
the  House  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  resigned  office. 
Although  ostensibly  the  ground  of  their  resignation  was 
the  minority  on  the  Civil  List  question,  a  still  stronger 
motive  was  their  anticipation  of  the  probable  result  of 
Brougham's  motion  for  Reform  in  Parliament,  which 
stood  for  the  evening  on  which  they  announced  their 
resignation. 
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One  who  knew  Peel  at  this  time  has  thus  described 
him :  —  '  He  was  tall    and  powerfully  built ;    his  body 
somewhat  bulky  for  his  limbs,  his  head  small  and  well- 
formed,  his  features  regular.      His  countenance  was  not 
what  would  be  generally  called  expressive,  but   it   was 
capable   of  taking  the  expression  he  wished  to  give  it, 
humour,   sarcasm,    persuasion,    and   command   being    its 
alternate  characteristics.      The  character  of  the  man  was 
seen  more,  however,   in   the   whole   person  than  in   the 
face.      The  oftener  you   heard  him   speak  the  more  his 
speaking   gained    upon    you.       Addressing    the    House 
several  times  in  a  night  on  various  subjects,  he  always 
seemed  to  know  more  than  any  one  else  knew  about  each 
of  them,  and  to  convey  to  you  the  idea  that  he  thought 
he  did  so.      His  language  was  not  usually  striking,  but 
it  was  always  singularly  correct,  and  gathered  force  with 
the  development  of  his  argument.      He  seemed  rather  to 
aim  at  gaining  the  doubtful  than  mortifying  or  crushing 
the  hostile.      His  great  rivals,  Canning  and  Brougham, 
being  removed,  he  no  doubt  felt  more  at  his  ease  than 
formerly ;    and  though  there  was  nothing  like  assump- 
tion  or   pretension  in  his  manner,  there  was   a   tone   of 
superiority  which  he  justified  by  a  great  store  of  know- 
ledge,  a    clear    and    impressive    style,   and    a    constant 
readiness  to   discuss  any  question  that  arose.      As  com- 
pared   with    the    eloquent     Macaulay,    the    tempestuous 
O'Connell,   the  fiery    Stanley,    and  other  parliamentary 
leaders,  he  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  great,  prudent,  wary 
leader,  who  was  fighting  after  a  plan,  and  keeping  his 
eye  during  the  whole  of  the  battle  directed  to  the  result. 
You  felt  that,  without  being  superior  to  many  of  his  com- 
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petitors  as  a  man,  he  was  far  superior  to  all  as  a  member 
of  Parliament ;  and  his  ascendancy  was  the  more  visible 
as  the  whole  strength  of  his  party  was  in  him.'  It  was 
one  of  his  great  merits  as  a  statesman  that  he  recognised 
the  strength  of  antagonistic  forces  when  they  had  become 
irresistible,  and  before  they  became  dangerous.  This  was 
his  defence  when  charged  with  inconsistency  in  regard 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  and  also  in  respect  to  other  im- 
portant measures  at  a  later  date.  To  sum  up  this  part 
of  his  policy  in  one  word,  he  preferred  capitulation  to 
revolution. 

Lord  Grey,  the  new  Whig  Premier,  brought  in  a 
Eeform  Bill  which  was  regarded  with  fear  and  trembling 
by  some  as  too  large  a  measure,  but  which,  in  the  light  of 
the  later  bill  of  1867,  seems  but  a  mere  sop  thrown  to 
the  democracy.  This  important  reform  in  the  popular 
representation  Peel  strongly  resisted.  The  Whigs  carried 
it  in  spite  of  all  his  own  efforts  and  the  opposition  of  his 
party.  But  the  energy  and  ability  which  Peel  manifested 
during  the  struggle  brought  back  to  him  the  support,  as 
it  won  the  confidence,  of  many  who  had  abandoned  his 
leadership  because  they  considered  he  had  betrayed  them 
in  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill,  as  well  as  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  The  first  effects  of 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  were  very  sweeping,  the  Tory 
party  being  reduced  under  it  to  a  small  minority.  The 
largest  number  they  were  able  to  collect  upon  any  one 
occasion  was  174?  an(^  this  was  in  opposition  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood  for  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  degrees  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Peel,  however,  never  despaired, 
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and  finally  succeeded  in  rallying  his  forces  in  a  surprising 
manner.  He  was  aided  also  by  the  disastrously  feeble 
condition  into  which  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
which  succeeded  to  that  of  Lord  Grey,  had  fallen.  The 
Premier,  though  accomplished,  was  not  a  strong  ruling 
spirit  in  his  own  Cabinet,  and  each  of  his  colleagues 
went  his  own  way,  the  Government  falling  into  greater 
discredit  year  by  year.  Meanwhile  a  kind  of  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Tory  party  now  took  place  under  the  new 
political  designation  of  Conservatives.  Signs  of  reaction 
were  apparent  on  all  hands,  party  organisation  was 
rendered  vigorous  and  efficient,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1834  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful,  compact,  and  well- disciplined 
opposition. 

During  this  period  of  party  recuperation,  a  dramatic 
scene  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  between 
William  Cobbett  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  author  of  the 
Political  Register,  who  had  been  returned  for  Oldham, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Conservative  leader, 
and  in  1833  he  proposed  a  motion  praying  the  King  to 
dismiss  that  statesman  from  his  Privy  Council,  as  the 
author  of  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  distress  of  the  country.  The  mover 
introduced  his  motion  by  a  long  and  violent  speech. 
Peel  delivered  an  elaborate  and  crushing  speech  in  reply, 
completely  demolishing  Cobbett's  arguments,  and  scorn- 
fully repudiating  the  implied  accusation  that  he  had 
himself  gained  by  the  change  of  currency.  Then  answer- 
ing his  assailant  on  public  grounds,  he  said,  c  God  forbid 
that  the  hon.  member's  speculations  on  the  prospect  of 
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public  confusion  should  be  realised.  I  labour  under  no 
anxiety  that  they  will,  and  feel  confident  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  political  differences  which  divide  public  men, 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  upholding  of  law  and  property 
will  unite  in  their  defence  to  put  down  such  attempts. 
Not  only  would  -it  be  the  bitterest  calamity,  but  a  calamity 
embittered  by  the  greatest  disgrace,  to  live  under  such 
an  ignoble  tyranny  as  he  would  impose.  I  for  one, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  I  have  been  selected  as  an  object 
of  attack  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  resistance  to 
the  insidious  efforts  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  daily 
making  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  property  and  the 
authority  of  the  law,  I  will  at  least  preserve  myself  from 
the  reproach  of  having  furthered  the  objects  he  has  in 
view  by  any  symptom  of  intimidation  or  submission.' 
The  speech  produced  an  electrical  effect.  Cobbett  rose 
to  reply,  but  was  met  by  angry  shouts.  Thrice  he 
essayed  to  speak,  and  thrice  was  beaten  back  by  the 
indignant  House,  until,  completely  quelled,  he  ceased  his 
efforts.  Peel,  the  accused,  gathering  himself  up  with 
dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  on  a  question  so 
personal  to  himself,  and  left  the  House  amidst  a  storm  of 
cheers.  Only  four  members  supported  Cobbett  and  his 
co-teller,  Fielden,  against  298  for  Peel.  Then  Lord 
Althorp,  the  Whig  leader,  by  way  of  specially  marking 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  Cobbett's  conduct,  moved  that 
the  resolution  should  be  expunged  from  the  journals. 
This  was  carried  by  an  almost  similar  majority,  and  the 
fate  of  this  motion  had  the  salutary  effect  of  saving  Peel 
from  future  personal  attacks  of  the  like  nature. 

The  Whig  Cabinet  managed  to  prolong  its  existence 
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until  November  1834,  when  it  was  dismissed  from  office, 
some  said  as  the  result  of  court  intrigue.  It  had  long 
been  in  a  moribund  condition,  however,  and  when  Lord 
Althorp  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  Earl  Spencer,  the  King  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  rid  of  his  Ministers.  His  Majesty  sent 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but,  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
abnegation,  the  Duke  declined  the  honour  of  the  Premier- 
ship. *  It  is  not  to  me,'  he  told  William  IV.,  £  but  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  that  your  Majesty  must  apply  to  form  a 
Cabinet ;  and  to  him  it  belongs  to  direct  it.  The  diffi- 
culty and  the  predominance  are  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
the  leader  of  that  House  must  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  I  will  serve  under  him  in  any  post  which 
your  Majesty  may  please  to  intrust  to  me.'  Peel  was 
away  in  Italy,  and  for  three  weeks  Wellington  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  Government,  con- 
ducting several  Ministerial  departments  himself,  and 
bearing  attacks  made  upon  him  with  his  well-known 
imperturbability.  On  the  pth  of  December  Peel  arrived 
in  London,  and  unhesitatingly  accepted  his  difficult  com- 
mission. He  endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  secure 
the  services  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
had  recently  been  members  of  the  Whig  Ministry. 

Being  thus  thrown  back  upon  Conservative  support 
alone,  Peel  issued  to  his  constituents  the  famous  letter 
known  as  the  '  Tamworth  manifesto.'  He  unfolded  his 
future  policy,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  accept  power 
on  the  condition  of  declaring  himself  an  apostate  from  the 
principles  on  which  he  had  heretofore  acted.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  never  admit  that  he  had  been,  either 
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before  or  after  the  Reform  Bill,  the  defender  of  abuses 
or  the  enemy  of  judicious  reforms.  i  I  appeal  with 
confidence,'  he  wrote  in  denial  of  the  charge,  '  to  the 
active  part  I  took  in  the  great  question  of  the  currency, 
in  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  criminal  law, 
in  the  revisal  of  the  whole  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
to  the  opinions  I  have  professed  and  uniformly  acted  on 
with  regard  to  other  branches  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
country.'  On  the  great  question  of  Reform,  the  new 
Premier  thus  expressed  himself :  '  I  will  repeat  now  the 
declaration  which  I  made  when  I  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  member  of  the  reformed  Parliament,  that  I 
consider  the  Reform  Bill  a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement 
of  a  great  constitutional  question — a  settlement  which  no 
friend  to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  this  country  would 
attempt  to  disturb,  either  by  direct  or  by  insidious  means. 
Then  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  adopt  and  enforce  it  as  a  rule  of  Government ; 
if  by  adopting  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill  it  be  meant 
that  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual  vortex  of  agitation — 
that  public  men  can  only  support  themselves  in  public 
estimation  by  adopting  every  popular  impression  of  the 
day — by  promising  the  instant  redress  of  anything  which 
anybody  may  call  an  abuse — by  abandoning  altogether 
that  great  aid  of  Government,  more  powerful  than  either 
law  or  reason,  the  respect  for  ancient  rights  and  the 
deference  to  prescriptive  authority — if  this  be  the  spirit 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  I  will  not  undertake  to  adopt  it. 
But  if  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill  implies  merely  a 
careful  review  of  the  institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
undertaken  in  a  friendly  temper,  combining  with  the  firm 
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maintenance  of  established  rights  the  correction  of  proved 
abuses  and  the  redress  of  real  grievances — in  that  case 
I  can,  for  myself  and  colleagues,  undertake  to  act  in  such 
a  spirit  and  with  such  intentions/ 

But  it  was  an  arduous  task  to  endeavour  to  govern 
with  a  minority,  and  although  the  new  elections  gave  the 
Conservatives  an  increase  of  a  hundred  votes,  the  Ministry 
was  defeated  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  by  a  majority  of 
ten.  The  Premier  did  not  regard  this  defeat  as  insur- 
mountable, and  determined  to  go  on.  In  the  debate  on 
the  address  Jie  claimed  a  fair  trial  for  the  Ministry.  He 
also  made  proposals  which  he  said  should  not  be  lightly 
rejected.  He  offered  the  prospect  of  continued  peace, 
reduced  estimates,  improvements  in  civil  jurisprudence, 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  settlement  of  the  tithe 
question  in  Ireland,  the  commutation  of  tithe  in  England, 
the  removal  of  any  real  abuse  in  the  Church,  and  the 
redress  of  all  grievances  of  which  the  Dissenters  had  any 
just  ground  to  complain.  In  accordance  with  these 
promises,  several  measures  were  introduced,  but  before 
any  progress  could  be  made,  Lord  John  Russell  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  the  appropriation  to  public 
education  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland.  This  was  a  question  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  could  only  meet  with  a  direct  negative,  and 
as  it  was  apparent,  after  three  successive  divisions,  that 
the  Government  were  in  a  hopeless  minority,  the  Premier 
resigned  office.  In  announcing  this  step  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  said  that  he  had  always  been  desirous  of 
abiding  by  the  strict  letter  and  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  added, '  It  is  because  I  believe,  in  conformity  with 
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that  constitution,  a  Government  ought  not  to  persist  in 
carrying  on  public  affairs,  after  a  fair  trial,  against  the 
decided  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— it  is  because  I  have  that  conviction  deeply  rooted  in 
uiy  mind,  that  I  have  relinquished  my  post,  although 
I  do  sincerely  regret  the  necessity  which  has  compelled 
me  to  abandon  the  King's  service  at  the  present 
moment.' 

It  has  been  j  ustly  said  that  at  no  time  did  Peel's  com- 
mand of  temper,  his  almost  exhaustless  stores  of  infor- 
mation, his  vigorous  and  comprehensive  intellect,  create 
such  astonishment  or  draw  forth  such  expressions  of 
unbounded  admiration  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1835.  And  now,  when  he  had  gone  into  opposition, 
his  talents  were  destined  to  be  of  equal  value  to  his  party. 
Though  the  Whigs  had  come  into  office  under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne again,  they  were  far  from  strong,  and  revealed  a 
striking  want  of  unity.  The  Conservative  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  under*  the  skilful  generalship  of  Peel,  acted 
together  as  one  man.  They  were  of  sufficient  strength 
to  modify  frequently  the  policy  of  the  Ministry,  though 
they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  warrant  their  chiefs 
in  taking  office.  The  accession  of  the  Queen  appeared 
to  give  additional  strength  to  the  Melbourne  Adminis- 
tration, but  the  new  influence  was  very  temporary.  Peel 
cautiously  waited,  discharging  his  duty  as  a  party  leader 
with  consummate  tact,  and  with  '  an  ability  and  success 
of  which  history  affords  few  examples.'  The  clear  and 
positive  stand  which  he  took  was  resistance  to  any  further 
organic  changes,  and,  in  support  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  British  industry,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
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majority  of  the  peers,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England. 

There  was  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  a  few  Tories, 
who  desired  a  more  active  policy,  but  Peel  reassured 
these  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  by  the  3  I  3  Conservative 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Merchant  Taylor's 
Hall  in  May  1838.  At  this  banquet  also  was  formally 
cemented  the  alliance  between  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Peel  and  his  party.  The  Tory  leader 
pointed  out  that  a  Conservative  Opposition  could  not  take 
that  latitude  of  action  which  might  befit  an  Opposition 
acting  on  precisely  contrary  principles  to  their  own. 
Their  duty  was  to  maintain  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
land.  The  field  of  opposition  occupied  by  those  who 
sought  to  reduce  and  cripple  the  national  establishments 
was  denied  them,  because  they  wished  to  see  the  naval 
and  military  establishments  of  the  country  maintained 
in  proper  vigour  and  efficiency.  It  was  not  for  them 
to  inflame  popular  discontent  by  the  exaggeration  of 
public  abuses,  nor  could  they  lend  the  crown  their  arm 
to  strike  or  curtail  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Peel 
further  asked  his  followers  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
by  moderation,  prudence,  and  an  undeviating  adherence 
to  their  principles  that  they  had  attained  their  present 
position ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  never  be  betrayed, 
for  the  sake  of  any  temporary  advantage,  into  a  union 
with  those  from  whose  principles  they  wholly  disagreed. 
This  address  answered  its  purpose,  and  inspired  the  Con- 
servatives with  new  courage. 

In  the  session  of  1 839  the  Melbourne  Ministry  suffered 
a  further  and  serious  loss  of  prestige.  It  barely  escaped 
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defeat  in  several  important  divisions,  and  at  last,  finding 
itself  reduced  to  a  majority  of  five,  it  resigned  on  the  /th 
of  May.  Peel  received  her  Majesty's  commands,  and  in 
waiting  upon  the  sovereign,  he  submitted  to  her  the  names 
of  his  principal  coadjutors,  who  were  all  accepted.  But, 
as  already  stated,  he  also  required  that  certain  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber — the  near  relatives  of  eminent  Whig 
politicians — should  be  removed  from  the  personal  service 
of  the  sovereign.  This  was  regarded  as  an  unprecedented 
demand,  and  the  Queen  declined  to  accede  to  it,  saying 
that  she  could  not  consent  to  adopt  a  course  which 
she  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  usage  and  which  was 
repugnant  to  her  feelings.  In  the  sketch  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne I  have  referred  to  the  difficulty  which  arose,  and 
it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  there  was 
misunderstanding  on  both  sides  at  the  time ;  but  the 
immediate  effect  was  to  exasperate  the  Tory  party  by  the 
feeling  that  a  tottering  Ministry  owed  its  continuance 
in  office  to  the  personal  predilections  of  the  sovereign. 
This  was  not  the  case ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
young  and  inexperienced  Queen  clung  to  Lord  Melbourne 
and  the  other  friends  by  whom  she  had  been  surrounded 
ever  since  she  succeeded  to  the  cares  and  dignities  of 
state.  As  Peel  declined  to  go  on  unless  his  demands 
were  carried  out,  the  Whigs  returned  to  office,  and  the 
Tory  chief  resumed  for  two  more  years  his  position  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

M.  Guizot,  who  made  his  acquaintance  at  this  time, 
says  that  what  struck  him  most,  in  the  conversation  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  his  constant  and  earnest  solicitude 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
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England — a  solicitude  arising  as  much  from  moral  as  from 
political  considerations,  and  in  which,  beneath  the  cold 
and  compressed  language  in  which  he  expressed  himself, 
might  be  discerned  the  emotions  of  the  man  as  well  as 
the  forethought  of  the  statesman.  '  There  is,'  he  remarked, 
'  too  much  suffering  and  too  much  perplexity  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes ;  it  is  a  disgrace  as  well  as 
a  danger  to  our  civilisation ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  their  condition  less  hard  and  less  precarious.  We 
cannot  do  everything,  far  from  it ;  but  we  can  do  some- 
thing, and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  that  we  can.'  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  attitude  of  Peel  towards  social  ques- 
tions and  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  not  of  that  cold  and 
impassive  nature  which  has  been  sometimes  represented. 

Determined  to  bring  the  question  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Whig  Ministry  in  office  to  a  square  test,  on  the 
2/th  of  May  1841  Peel  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  The 
motion  was  debated  for  eight  nights,  and  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one — 312  votes  against  311.  Ministers 
did  not  resign,  but  recommended  the  Queen  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  The  elections  were  held  almost  immediately, 
and  the  Government  was  worsted.  When  the  new  House 
of  Commons  met  on  the  I  Qth  of  August,  the  Conservatives 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  and  obtained  a 
majority  of  9 1 .  There  was  now  nothing  for  it  but  resig- 
nation, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  sent  for,  formed  his 
memorable  Administration. 

Looking  at  the  position  of  his  party  and  the  character 
of  his  colleagues,  it  might  well  be  thought  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  formed  an  invincible  Government.  The  rank 
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and  file  of  his  followers  were  strongly  united,  while  the 
Cabinet  contained  men  illustrious  for  their  renown, 
their  rank,  or  their  capacity.  These  were  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham ; 
and  amongst  the  able  and  rising  lieutenants  were  Glad- 
stone, Lincoln,  and  Sidney  Herbert.  <  Never  perhaps 
had  a  First  Minister  united  at  his  accession  so  many 
elements  and  guarantees  of  a  safe  and  strong  Government.' 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  situation  was  not  without  its 
embarrassments.  Although  Peel  might  regard  the  Reform 
Act  as  final,  the  Whigs  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
make  that  measure  the  close  of  their  hopes  and  their 
aspirations.  Progress  was  in  the  air  in  many  directions, 
and  it  would  require  a  bold  policy  of  some  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  new  Premier  if  he  meant  to  stave  off  difficult 
questions.  Before  quitting  office,  the  Whigs,  by  what 
proved  to  be  their  valedictory  Queen's  speech,  charged 
their  successors  to  reform  the  corn  laws,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  people. 

Being  taunted  with  delay  in  the  preparation  of  his 
measures  shortly  after  his  acceptance  of  office,  Peel 
replied  that  if  he  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  not 
proposing  a  measure  on  the  corn  laws  immediately, 
what  must  be  thought  of  that  Government  which  had  held 
office  for  five  years,  and  yet  never,  until  the  month  of 
May  1841,  had  intimated  on  the  part  of  that  Govern- 
ment a  united  opinion  on  the  subject?  Effectively  turn- 
ing upon  his  opponents,  he  asked  what  neglect  theirs 
must  have  been  in  not  bringing  forward  legislation  if  they 
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were  convinced  of  the  intolerable  evils  inflicted  upon  the 
country  by  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  before  Peel  had  stated  his  own  plans. 
When  it  again  met  in  February  1842,  it  was  under 
happier  auspices.  The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
united  all  classes  in  loyal  congratulations  to  the  Queen, 
and  addresses  were  voted  without  a  dissentient  voice. 
The  Premier  announced  that  measures  would  be  proposed 
for  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  between  public  income 
and  expenditure,  for  the  revision  of  the  customs  duties 
and  of  the  corn  laws,  for  the  amendment  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  for  the  registration  of  voters,  for  regulating 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  for  afford- 
ing relief  to  the  serious  distress  in  certain  manufacturing 
districts. 

In  pursuance  of  his  promises,  Peel  brought  forward 
his  great  scheme  of  a  revised  tariff,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  his  financial  measures.  Immense  changes 
of  a  beneficial  character  were  effected  by  this  scheme,  and 
the  country  warmly  welcomed  the  relief  afforded  in  the 
reduction  or  removal  of  many  items  of  taxation.  But 
there  was  one  part  of  the  scheme  which  was  not  so 
popular.  The  Minister  found  himself  faced  by  the 
necessity  of  establishing  the  income-tax  upon  all  incomes 
of  £  I  5  o  a  year  and  upwards.  This  tax  was  not  a  new 
thing ;  it  had  been  imposed  by  Pitt ;  and  Peel  said  that 
it  was  once  more  demanded  both  as  a  question  of  national 
honour  and  one  of  administrative  prudence.  Speaking 
of  the  continued  deficits,  he  observed,  i  You  will  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  no  casual  and  occasional  difficulty.  You 
will  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  indications  amongst  all 
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the  upper  classes  of  society  of  increased  comfort  and 
enjoyment — of  increased  prosperity  and  wealth ;  and 
that  concurrently  with  these  indications  there  exists  a 
mighty  evil  which  has  been  growing  up  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  which  you  are  now  called  upon  to  meet.  If 
you  have,  as  I  believe  you  have,  the  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy of  which  you  have  been  set  the  example,  you  will 
not  consent  with  folded  arms  to  view  the  annual  growth 
of  this  mighty  evil.  You  will  not  adopt  the  miserable 
expedient  of  adding,  during  peace,  arid  in  the  midst  of 
these  indications  of  wealth  and  of  increasing  prosperity, 
to  the  burdens  which  posterity  will  be  called  upon  to  bear.' 
With  regard  to  his  measures  for  the  revision  of  the 
tariff, '  Speaking  generally,'  said  Peel,  '  we  have  sought  to 
remove  all  absolute  prohibitions  upon  the  import  of  foreign 
articles,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  duties  which 
are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory  to  such  a  scale  as  may 
admit  of  fair  competition  with  domestic  produce.'  Out 
of  1 200  articles  comprised  in  the  new  tariff,  the  duties 
were  reduced  on  7  5  o.  c  Many  gentlemen  who  are  strong 
advocates  for  Free  Trade,'  remarked  the  Minister,  'may 
consider  that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough.  I  believe  that 
on  the  general  principle  of  Free  Trade  there  is  now  no 
great  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the 
general  rule  that  we  should  purchase  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  But  it  is  impossible,  in 
dealing  with  such  immense  and  extensive  interests,  to 
proceed  always  by  a  strict  application  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple.' Remarking  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  financial  changes  effected  in  1825, 
Peel  added  that  it  had  been  his  object  to  produce  as  small 
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an  amount  of  individual  suffering  as  was  compatible  with 
the  end  in  view.  The  Government  had  made  their  pro- 
posals at  a  time  of  very  considerable  financial  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  in  doing  so  they  had  set  an  example  to  Europe, 
by  declaring  that  they  would  not  seek  to  improve  the 
finances  by  increasing  the  duties  on  imports  ;  they  trusted 
to  other  means  for  replenishing  the  exchequer ;  and  he 
firmly  believed  that  the  example  which  England  was  now 
setting  would  ultimately  prevail.  But  even  if  it  did  not, 
that  should  be  no  discouragement  to  England.  It  was 
for  her  interest  to  buy  cheap,  whether  other  countries 
would  buy  cheap  from  her  or  not. 

Peel's  allusion  to  Free  Trade  was  warmly  cheered  by  the 
Opposition.  The  Minister  replied,  '  I  know  the  meaning 
of  that  cheer,  but  I  do  not  now  wish  to  raise  a  discussion 
on  the  corn  laws  or  the  sugar  duties.  After  the  best 
consideration  I  could  give  to  the  subject,  I  thought  that 
if  I  proposed  a  greater  change  in  the  corn  laws  than  that 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  House,  I  should  only 
aggravate  the  distresses  of  the  country  and  increase 
the  prevailing  alarm.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  that  we  have  made  as  great  a  change  as  was  just 
or  prudent.'  By  the  reforms  proposed  the  Minister  still 
maintained  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  but  modified  it  in  a  liberal  sense  by 
changes  in  the  method  of  fixing  the  averages  of  prices, 
and  by  lowering  the  protection  afforded  on  the  different 
degrees  of  the  scale  to  home-grown  wheat.  The  maximum 
protective  duty,  which  had  been  twenty-seven  shillings  per 
quarter  when  home-grown  wheat  was  under  sixty  shillings 
per  quarter,  was  reduced  to  twenty  shillings,  and  was 
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only  to  take  effect  when  wheat  was  under  fifty-one 
shillings.  These  changes  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
Liberals.  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  the  substitution 
of  a  fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  per  quarter  for  the 
sliding-scale,  while  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  friends  called  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  Peel  fought 
both  classes  of  opponents  with  much  skill,  maintaining 
his  own  scheme,  and  offering  it  as  the  most  equitable 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  interests  involved  in 
the  question.  While  he  admitted  the  existence  of  severe 
commercial  distress,  and  while  he  deplored  the  suffer- 
ings which  it  had  occasioned,  and  sympathised  deeply 
with  the  working  classes,  he  said  he  felt  bound  to  declare 
that  he  could  not  attribute  the  aggravation  of  the  distress 
to  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws.  There  had  been  a 
combination  of  causes,  acting  concurrently  and  simul- 
taneously, sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to  account  in  a  great 
degree  for  the  depression  which  prevailed  among  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 

But  Peel  unquestionably  felt  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  in  endeavouring  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
between  the  working  classes  and  the  landed  interest.  He 
wanted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  former  without 
alarming  or  completely  throwing  over  the  latter.  He 
was  very  urgent  in  explaining  that  the  protection  which 
he  proposed  to  retain  was  not  retained  for  the  especial 
protection  of  any  particular  class.  He  admitted  that 
protection  could  not  be  vindicated  on  that  principle.  The 
only  protection  that  could  be  defended  was  that  which  was 
consistent  with  the  general  welfare  of  all  classes  in  the 
country.  He  should  not  consider  himself  a  friend  to 
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the  agriculturist  if  lie  asked  for  a  protection  with  a  view 
of  propping  up  rents,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his 
interest  or  the  interest  of  any  particular  class.  In  finally 
recommending  his  measures  to  the  House  he  said,  '  There 
may  have  been  excitement — there  may  have  been  attempts 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people — but  this  I  must  say, 
that  the  general  demeanour  and  conduct  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  that  portion  of  them 
who  have  been  most  exposed  to  suffering  on  account  of 
commercial  distress,  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to 
the  utmost  sympathy  and  respect.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
then,  in  the  shape  of  violence  interposed  to  the  settlement 
of  this  question  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  open 
for  legislation  at  this  moment.  I  earnestly  trust  that  the 
result  of  the  proposal  which  I  now  submit  to  the  House, 
whether  it  be  acceded  to  or  not,  will,  at  all  events,  be  to 
lead  to  some  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question.' 

The  Ministerial  proposals  were  carried,  but  other  diffi- 
culties immediately  arose.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  left 
the  Cabinet,  and  104  ardent  Protectionists  in  the  Lower 
House  voted  for  higher  duties  than  those  proposed  by  Peel. 
The  Yilliers  and  Cobden  party  secured  90  votes  in  favour 
of  abolition,  while  the  system  of  a  fixed  duty  suggested 
by  the  Whigs  was  supported  by  226  votes  against  319. 
All  these  were  indications  that  the  question  would  not 
long  be  allowed  to  remain  where  it  was.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  the  expiring  days  of  the  session  of  1842,  enlarged 
upon  the  difficulties  of  the  Tory  party,  and  the  fact  that 
its  members  were  being  borne  along  at  a  rapid  rate  by 
their  leaders.  His  Lordship  did  full  justice  to  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  doctrines  enunciated  by  Peel — doctrines 
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which  might  well  carry  dismay  into  the  Tory  ranks, — and 
concluded  by  saying,  that  although  the  Ministerial  measures 
fell  far  short  of  the  necessities  of  the  country,  a  great  step 
had  been  taken  in  the  right  direction  when  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment spoke  out  as  the  present  Government  had  done. 

Peel  retorted  upon  his  old  colleague  the  many  concessions 
he  had  himself  been  compelled  to  make  to  the  popular 
demands.  •  '  I  feel,'  he  remarked  with  some  force,  '  that 
harsh  and  intolerant  criticisms  on  the  versatile  opinions 
of  others  proceed  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  noble 
Lord.  He  would  insinuate  that  I  have  deluded  my  sup- 
porters by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  alterations 
which  I  have  made  in  the  corn  laws.  From  one  section 
of  his  friends  I  have  uniformly  heard  a  very  different 
charge,  namely,  that  the  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  is 
not  important  and  not  extensive;  that  there  has  been 
certainly  deception  and  delusion,  but  deception  and 
delusion  practised,  not  on  the  agricultural  interest,  but  on 
the  great  body  of  consumers.  These  charges  cannot  both 
be  true ;  and,  in  fact,  both  are  without  foundation.  I 
have  deceived  no  one.  I  have  adopted  no  principles  of 
government  which  I  did  not  profess  in  opposition.'  Then 
he  turned  the  tables  upon  his  opponents,  whose  present 
consuming  desire  for  commercial  progress  and  extensive 
alterations  in  the  tariff  had  slumbered  while  they  were 
in  office.  Their  intentions  '  may  have  been  excellent,  but 
we  discovered  no  evidence  of  them.  It  was  not  until 
your  days  were  numbered,  and  when  you  were  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  that,  like  sorry  penitents,  you  remembered 
the  principles  you  had  forgotten  or  neglected  in  the  time  of 
your  strength  ;  and  you  threw  discredit  upon  the  principles 
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themselves  by  trying  to  make  them  subservient,  not  to  the 
promotion  of  the  public  weal,  but  to  the  rescue  of  a  totter- 
ing Administration/ 

To  Palmerston's  assertion  that  the  Whigs  were  not 
strong  enough  to  enforce  their  principles,  Peel  triumph- 
antly replied,  '  Then  why  did  they  prefer  the  retention 
of  office  to  the  maintenance  of  their  principles  ? '  The 
speaker  then  said,  that,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
if  office  could  only  be  held  on  sufferance,  or  by  the 
abandonment  of  his  own  opinions,  it  would  not  be  held 
by  him.  But  the  Tory  party  were  united.  '  From  the 
commencement  of  the  session  to  its  close,  we  have  received 
that  generous  support  which  has  enabled  us  to  overcome 
every  difficulty,  to  carry  triumphantly  every  measure  we 
have  proposed.'  This  somewhat  boastful  tone  might 
scarcely  seem  to  be  justified,  but,  as  a  party  leader,  Peel 
knew  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  lose  hope  with  pressure 
all  round  him ;  to  lose  confidence  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  promoting  disintegration,  and  party  union  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence. 

But  events  were  moving  on.  Great  distress  prevailed 
in  the  North,  and  in  some  towns  in  Lancashire  children 
were  dying  of  hunger  in  their  mothers'  arms.  Men  willing 
to  work,  but  unable  to  get  employment,  were  driven  to 
despair,  with  the  usual  consequences,  in  many  instances, 
of  disorder  and  crime.  The  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  almost  unanimously  resolved  upon  a  petition 
to  Parliament  praying  for  the  total  and  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  corn  laws.  At  this  juncture  also  a  determined 
effort  on  a  large  scale  began  to  be  made  with  the  same 
object.  An  association  was  established  which  organised 
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an  active  propaganda  by  means  of  lectures  and  publica- 
tions. Richard  Cobden  joined  the  movement,  and  the 
great  Anti- Corn-Law  League  was  inaugurated.  The 
League  suffered  in  some  quarters  on  the  ground  of  its 
alleged  sympathy  with  the  Chartists ;  but  the  League 
leaders  knew  the  dangers  attending  popular  riots,  and 
were  greatly  relieved  when  the  wave  of  Chartism  subsided. 
League  meetings  were  held  in  Bolton,  Manchester,  and 
indeed  in  all  towns  and  villages  where  it  was  feasible  to 
hold  a  meeting.  Eventually  the  movement  took  hold  in 
London,  great  meetings  being  held  in  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  Theatres.  The  eloquence  of  W.  J.  Fox 
and  the  arguments  of  Cobden  made  many  converts.  A 
Free  Trader  was  elected  in  the  City  in  opposition  to  an 
eminent  Conservative,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring.  The  Times 
acknowledged  the  League  to  be  a  great  fact,  and  sub- 
scriptions poured  in  on  behalf  of  the  movement. 

Peel  was  naturally  moved  by  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  the  results  of  an  unfortunate  event  which  occurred 
on  the  2  1st  of  January  1843  embittered  for  a  time  his 
attitude  towards  the  Free  Trade  leaders.  On  the  day 
named,  Mr.  Drummond,  the  Premier's  secretary,  was 
shot  by  an  assassin  named  MacNaughten,  in  mistake  for 
Peel.  At  the  trial  of  MacNaughten  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  acted  under  a  delusion  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
a  fancied  persecution  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
but  although  political  motives  were  shown  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  attempted  assassination,  Peel 
was  greatly  moved  by  the  occurrence.  At  the  opening 
of  Parliament  on  the  2d  of  February  the  Premier  made 
a  declaration  of  his  policy.  He  would  not,  he  said,  enter 
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into  a  vindication  of  the  corn  laws,  but  when  he  was 
asked  to  come  forward  and  declare  whether  he  contem- 
plated extensive  changes  in  those  laws,  he  felt  it  right  to 
avow  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  it  not  in  con- 
templation to  propose  such  extensive  changes. 

This  announcement  caused  much  excitement  amongst 
the  Free  Traders,  who  now  redoubled  their  efforts  in 
the  House  and  in  the  country.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Cobden  thus 
directly  addressed  himself  to  the  Premier : — '  What  are 
the  proceedings  by  which  you  propose  to  give  relief 
to  the  country  ?  You  have  acted  on  your  own  judgment, 
and  you  are  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  your 
act.  You  passed  your  law ;  you  refused  to  listen  to 
the  manufacturers  ;  and  I  throw  on  you  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  your  own  measure.  The  right  hon.  baronet 
says  it  is  his  duty  to  judge  independently,  and  act 
without  reference  to  any  pressure ;  and  I  must  tell 
the  right  hon.  baronet  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
honest  and  independent  member  to  hold  him  individually 
responsible  for  the  •  present  position  of  the  country.  I 
tell  him  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  lamentable 
and  dangerous  state  of  the  country  rests  with  him.'  The 
charge  of  individual  responsibility  strongly  affected  Sir 
Robert.  Rising  while  under  the  influence  of  deep 
emotion,  he  said,  l  The  hon.  gentleman  has  stated  here 
very  emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at 
the  conferences  of  the  Anti- Corn-Law  League,  that  he 
holds  me  individually — individually  responsible  for  the 
distress  and  suffering  of  the  country — that  he  holds 
me  personally  responsible.  But,  be  the  consequences 
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of  these  insinuations  what  they  may,  never  will  I  be 
influenced  by  menaces,  either  in  this  House  or  out 

of  this  House,  to  adopt  a  course  which  I  consider ' 

The  Premier  was  unable  to  complete  the  sentence. 
His  agitation  was  manifest  to  the  whole  House,  and 
the  feeling  created  was  that  Peel  regarded  Cobden's 
attack  upon  him  as  a  kind  of  provocation  to  his 
assassination.  The  Premier's  feelings  had  been  unduly 
excited,  and  such  an  interpretation  of  Cobden's  language 
was  quite  unwarrantable.  Cobden  himself  at  once 
disclaimed  such  a  construction,  and  earnestly  protested 
against  so  unjust  a  suspicion.  He  was  supported  by  Lord 
John  Kussell  and  others,  who  were  anxious  to  relieve 
him  from  the  imputation,  as  an  indignity  which  he  could 
never  have  conceived.  Cobden  again  repeated  his 
disclaimer,  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  such 
a  meaning  should  have  been  ascribed  to  his  words 
as  that  attributed  to  them ;  and  in  the  end  Sir  Robert 
accepted  his  explanation,  but  not  with  that  frankness 
and  cordiality  which  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
demanded. 

Ireland  was  another  great  difficulty  Peel  had  to 
contend  with.  His  position  was,  indeed,  even  more 
trying  now  than  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Bill.  The  Irish  people  still  remained 
unpacified.  The  Premier  was  called  upon,  as  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  'to  reconstitute  the  whole  system 
of  society  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  away  with 
its  entire  history.  Of  victors  and  vanquished,  masters 
and  serfs,  differing  in  race,  religion,  and  language, 
after  centuries  of  war  and  oppression,  he  had  to  form 
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a  nation  of  free  and  equal  citizens,  governed  like  their 
neighbours  in  England  and  Scotland.'  And  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  had  to  struggle,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  interests  and  passions  of  his  own  party,  and  on 
the  other,  with  the  hatred,  prejudices,  and  inveterate 
ignorance  of  a  people  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  pur- 
sued by  the  personal  hostility  of  a  popular  leader,  who 
had  long  been  the  powerful  advocate  of  a  good  cause, 
but  was  now  a  charlatan  in  the  service  of  an  insensate 
desire.  Whilst  the  Anglo-Irish  Protestant  aristocracy, 
both  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  strenuously  fought  in  defence  of 
their  domination,  O'Connell  noisily  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  the  Irish  people,  that  which  Peel  could  not  grant 
under  any  circumstances,  or  at  any  price — the  destruction 
of  the  great  work  of  Pitt,  the  repeal  of  the  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms.'  Such  was  the  ground  of  controversy 
then,  and  such  it  has  been  ever  since. 

The  battle  raged  fiercely  in  the  sessions  of  1843  and 
1844.  In  the  former  year,  Lord  Eliot,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  brought  in  a  bill  for  continuing  certain 
restrictive  laws  with  respect  to  the  possession  of  fire-arms. 
Outrage  and  assassination  were  very  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
but,  nevertheless,  one  Irish  member  denounced  the  bill 
as  unconstitutional  and  diabolical.  Shell  demanded  to 
know  why  the  Legislature  should  be  united,  and  Irish 
legislation  should  be  distinct ;  and  O'Connell  urged  that 
all  civic  rights  should  be  precisely  the  same  in  Ireland  as 
in  England.  '  Cork  should  have  no  more  difference  from 
Kent  than  York  from  Lancashire.  That  ought  to  have 
been  the  Union,'  he  said,  '  and  that  was  Mr.  Pitt's  object.' 
Such  was,  no  doubt,  Pitt's  object ;  but  if  he  had  lived  to 
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see  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  these  debates,  he 
must  have  felt  that  he  could  only  progress  towards  his 
goal  by  slow  stages.  Peel  put  the  matter  clearly  in  reply 
to  Sheil.  £  I  know  that  I  have  done  all  I  could,'  he  de- 
spondingly  remarked.  f  I  had  a  hope  that  there  was  a 
gradual  abatement  of  animosities  on  account  of  religious 
differences.  I  thought  I  saw,  even  in  the  intercourse  of 
members  of  this  House,  a  kindly  and  reciprocal  feeling. 
I  thought  I  saw  the  gradual  influence  of  those  laws  which 
removed  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  established  civil  equality.  I  thought  I  saw,  in  some 
respects,  a  great  moral  and  social  improvement ;  that  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  Ireland  with  this  country  was 
increasing ;  that  there  was  a  hope  of  increasing  tranquil- 
lity in  Ireland  and  of  a  diminution  of  crime ;  that  the  re- 
dundant and  superfluous  capital  of  this  country,  which 
was  seeking  a  vent  in  foreign  speculations  of  the  most 
precarious  nature,  would  be  applied  to  a  sphere  more  legi- 
timate and  more  productive — the  increasing  improvement 
of  Ireland.  The  agitation  has  blasted  all  these  hopes/ 

The  agitation  increased,  and  monster  meetings  were 
held.  It  was  computed  that  five  hundred  thousand  men 
assembled  at  Tara  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  when  they 
were  addressed  by  O'Connell  in  a  tone  of  mingled  con- 
tempt and  bravado — contempt  for  the  British  arms  and 
bravado  over  the  Irish  rising.  He  did  not  deny  the 
bravery  of  the  British  army,  he  said,  but  if  war  were 
made  upon  Ireland  at  that  moment,  thoroughly  roused  as 
she  was,  she  would  furnish  women  enough  to  beat  the 
entire  of  the  Queen's  forces.  *  Before  twelve  months 
more  the  Parliament  will  be  in  College  Green.  The 
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Irish  Parliament  will  then  assemble,  and  I  defy  all  the 
generals,  old  and  young,  and  all  the  old  women  in  panta- 
loons— nay,  I  defy  all  the  chivalry  of  the  earth — to  take 
away  that  Parliament  from  us  again.'  This  lofty  language 
O'Connell  followed  up  by  a  manifesto  in  which  he  declared 
that  Ireland  had  nothing  further  to  expect  from  the 
English  Government  in  the  way  of  redress  of  her  griev- 
ances, and  that  legal  and  constitutional  means  were 
exhausted ;  and  he  called  a  new  meeting,  which  was  to 
surpass  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  any  yet  held,  for  the 
8th  of  October,  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  this  meeting,  and 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  so  threatening,  that  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tolerate  such  demonstrations.  Peel  now  fully  endorsed 
the  action  taken  by  the  Privy  Council  in  Dublin.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  the  meeting,  and  on 
the  1 4th  of  October  O'Connell  and  his  principal  associates 
were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  un- 
lawful assembling.  They  were  admitted  to  bail,  and 
the  trial  was  fixed  for  the  1 6th  of  January  1844,  before 
the  Dublin  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

The  Premier  was  stronger  at  this  time  than  when  he 
took  office.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  and 
his  high  administrative  capacity,  as  exemplified  in  his 
domestic  policy,  had  inspirited  his  followers  and  increased 
the  number  of  his  friends.  In  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
also,  Peel  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Aberdeen,  were 
very  successful.  Several  questions  which  threatened 
international  complications  were  amicably  settled.  By 
the  autumn  of  1844,  that  is,  three  years  after  the 
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Premier's  accession  to  power,  two  of  the  affairs  which 
had  well-nigh  disturbed  the  friendly  relations  of  England 
with  France,  those  relating  to  Tahiti  and  Morocco,  were 
settled  ;  and  a  third,  that  of  the  right  of  search,  was  pro- 
gressing towards  an  amicable  settlement.  The  war  with 
China  had  ended  advantageously  for  the  British  arms,  and 
the  reverses  of  our  troops  in  Afghanistan  had  been  more 
than  overtaken.  Moreover,  by  the  Washington  Treaty 
of  the  pth  of  August  1842,  England  had  arranged  with 
the  United  States  the  frontiers  of  the  two  Powers  in  the 
north,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  co-operate  for 
the  repression  of  the  slave  trade ;  only  the  difference  as 
to  the  possession  of  Oregon  remained  in  suspense.  There 
was  thus  much  cause  for  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral features  of  English  foreign  policy. 

When  the  session  of  1844  opened,  the  House  of 
Commons  did  assuredly  meet  under  improved  circum- 
stances. In  addition  to  the  peaceful  aspect  of  affairs 
abroad,  at  home  the  balance  between  revenue  and  expen- 
diture had  been  equalised,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
accumulation  of  debt.  The  country  generally  also  was 
slightly  more  prosperous ;  so  that  altogether  Ministers 
believed  they  were  justified  in  claiming  that  they  had 
fulfilled  the  expectations  held  out  as  to  the  prospects  of 
the  empire,  and  that  the  effects  of  their  measures  were 
such  as  they  had  prognosticated.  It  was  under  these 
auspices  that,  in  the  session  of  1844,  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
brought  forward  his  great  measure  for  the  revision  of  the 
Bank  charter.  An  Act  had  been  passed  in  1833  main- 
taining the  Bank  of  England  in  possession  of  its  privileges 
until  1855,  with  the  provision  that  after  ten  years  from 
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the  date  of  the  measure  Parliament  might  revise  the 
charter.  The  ten  years  had  now  elapsed,  and  Peel  pro- 
duced a  revised  scheme.  Briefly  stated,  his  new  proposals 
renewed  the  charter  till  August  1 ,  1855?  or  longer  if 
the  debt  due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank,  £i  1,01  53IOO, 
with  interest,  &c.,  were  not  paid  after  due  notice,  estab- 
lished the  issue  department,  required  weekly  returns  to  be 
published,  and  limited  the  issue  of  notes  to  £  1 4,000,000. 
These  propositions,  which  were  as  true  in  theory  as  they 
proved  to  be  useful  in  practice,  were  opposed  only  from 
some  personal  interests  with  which  they  interfered,  and  by 
a  number  of  doctrinaires  whose  preconceived  notions  upon 
the  principles  and  operation  of  a  good  monetary  system  they 
happened  to  traverse.  They  were,  however,  supported  by 
the  Opposition  leaders,  and  the  amendments  which  were 
brought  forward  against  them  obtained  only  eighteen  votes. 
Peel  thus  had  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing,  in  reference 
to  the  monetary  system  of  the  country,  the  work  which  he 
had  commenced  in  1819,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1 844  as  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  his  public  life.  He  delighted  in  this  measure,  as  a 
just  blending  of  scientific  truth  with  practical  efficiency, 
and  he  thus  expressed  himself  concerning  it  to  his  friends. 
Another  question  on  which  he  was  not  so  successful, 
and  which  led  to  the  first  murmurings  amongst  his  own 
party,  was  that  of  the  Irish  claims  and  the  Maynooth 
grant.  Seeing  the  unhappy  condition  of  Ireland,  he  was 
anxious  to  do  more  for  the  Eoman  Catholics  than  was 
implied  in  the  mere  continuance  of  the  parliamentary 
grant  of  ^9000  for  Maynooth  College.  O'Connell — who, 
as  already  stated,  had  been  arrested — was  found  guilty  at 
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his  trial  in  February  1844  ;  but  when  the  case  was  taken 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  following  September, 
the  conviction  was  quashed  on  the  ground  of  a  technical 
flaw.  So  far  from  Ministers  regretting  this  step,  one  of 
them,  Lord  Wharncliffe,  actually  insisted  upon  it.  Alter 
his  release,  O'Connell  was  less  violent  in  his  denuncia- 
tions, and  his  moderation  gave  great  offence  to  the  Young 
Ireland  party  which  had  sprung  up.  In  the  midst  of 
these  Irish  dissensions,  the  Premier  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  3d  of  April  1845,  a  con- 
siderable change  in  his  Irish  policy.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  look  back  to  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  House  with  respect  to  Maynooth  without 
foreseeing  that  a  proposition  for  the  extension  of  May- 
nooth was  likely  to  encounter  great  opposition.  He  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  it  would  be  opposed  by 
many  persons  entertaining  strong  religious  feelings  and 
conscientious  scruples,  the  sincerity  of  which  could  not  be 
questioned.  These  and  other  considerations  had  deter- 
mined the  Government  upon  modifying  their  policy. 

There  were  three  courses  open  to  Ministers  with  respect 
to  the  institution  of  Maynooth.  It  was  competent  for 
them  to  continue,  without  alteration,  the  existing  system 
and  the  existing  amount  of  the  parliamentary  grant. 
Secondly,  it  was  competent  for  them  to  discontinue  the 
grant  altogether,  to  repudiate  all  connection  with  May- 
nooth, and,  after  providing  perhaps  for  the  protection  of 
existing  interests,  publicly  to  notify  that  there  should  here- 
after be  no  connection  between  Government  and  the 
College  of  Maynooth.  Thirdly,  they  might  extend  the 
parliamentary  provision  for  Maynooth,  and  endeavour,  not 
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by  interference  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  by  a  more  liberal  provision, 
to  improve  the  system  of  education  and  to  elevate  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  institution.  Peel  discussed  the  argu- 
ments which  might  be  used  on  behalf  of  or  against  these 
various  methods,  and  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  the 
Maynooth  grant,  extending  now  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  In  concluding  his  speech,  he  stated  that  the 
Government  were  prepared,  in  a  liberal  and  confiding 
spirit,  to  improve  the  institution,  and  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  education  which  it  supplied.  '  We  feel 
that  we  can  propose  this  and  can  ask  your  assent  to  this 
without  any  violation  of  conscientious  scruples.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  to  hold  steadfast  the 
profession  of  our  own  faith  without  wavering,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  improve  the  education  and  to  elevate  the 
character  of  those  who — do  what  you  will,  pass  this 
measure  or  refuse  it — will  continue  to  be  the  spiritual 
guides  and  religious  instructors  of  millions  of  your  fellow- 
countrymen.' 

The  measure  gave  rise  to  the  most  conflicting  feelings. 
The  Whigs  were  delighted  at  the  concession,  but  claimed 
the  entire  credit  of  it  for  themselves.  There  were  many 
who  were  in  a  state  of  dubiety,  not  knowing  whether  to 
denounce  or  to  accept ;  and  there  were  the  ultra- Pro- 
testants, who  waxed  furious  and  extravagant  in  their 
language.  Some  of  the  speeches  show  the  kind  of 
experience  that  Peel  was  compelled  to  pass  through  at 
intervals  during  the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  career. 
'  Really,'  said  Colonel  Sibthorp,  <  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  take  the  oaths  at  the  table  of 
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this  House,  I  should  have  doubted  whether  he  were  a 
Protestant,  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Mahometan ;  nor 
should  I  be  surprised  if  the  time  should  yet  come  when 
we  shall  see  him  sitting  cross-legged  as  a  Mahometan 
or  embracing  the  Pope.  I  must  say  that  I  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  that  man.'  Another  member,  Mr.  Ferrand, 
said,  '  I  solemnly  believe  that  if  her  Majesty's  present 
Government  can  induce  her  Majesty  to  attach  her  sig- 
nature to  this  bill,  she  will  sign  away  her  title  to  the 
British  crown/  , 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Disraeli  began  to  indulge 
in  those  bitter  attacks  upon  his  leader  which  can  neither 
*      Jbe  forgotten  nor  forgiven.     The  question  of  Maynooth 
ft  rfV^fl    ^e  now   mere^y    used   as    an    excuse   for   lecturing   the 
f*  Premier  upon   the  principles   of   constitutional   govern- 

ment, and  this  he  did  with  all  that  offensiveness  of 
phrase  in  which  he  was  a  master.  He  appealed  to  the 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  great  political  parties,  and 
to  the  necessity  of  fidelity  to  principles  in  order  to  give 
strength  and  dignity  to  parties.  i  If  you  are  to  have  a 
popular  Government,'  he  grandiloquently  said,  '  if  you 
^r  are  to  have  a  parliamentary  administration,  the  conditions 
antecedent  are,  that  you  should  have  a  Government  which 
declares  the  principles  upon  which  its  policy  is  founded, 
/^  and  then  you  can  have  on  them  the  wholesome  check 
of  a  constitutional  Opposition.  But  what  have  we  got 

f       instead?     We  have  a  great  parliamentary  "middleman;" 
a  man  who  bamboozles  one  party  and  plunders  the  other, 
Q  *    till,  having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
^     i,  he  cries  out,  "  Let  us  have  no  party  questions,  but  fixity 
\    *j*  'of  tenure."  '     There  were  many,  unfortunately,  in  the  Tory 
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party  who  were  only  too  glad  to  welcome  tlie  insulting 
rhetoric  of  Disraeli  by  way  of  damaging  Peel. 

Lord  John  Russell  voted  for  the  bill,  but  magnani- 
mously refrained  from  taunting  its  author.  Macaulay, 
however,  said  that  they  must  distinguish  between  the 
measure  and  its  authors.  Of  Peel  he  observed,  '  As  soon 
as  he  reaches  power,  a  change,  a  salutary  change  for  the 
country,  takes  place.  The  instruments  are  flung  aside — 
the  ladder  by  which  he  climbed  is  kicked  down.  This  is 
not  a  solitary  instance ;  and  I  am  forced  to  say  that  this 
sort  of  conduct  is  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  on 
something  like  a  system/  In  the  country  the  measure 
excited  great  animosity  in  many  quarters.  Petitions 
containing  more  than  a  million  signatures  were  sent  up 
against  the  bill.  The  Premier  was  treated  with  great 
bitterness.  '  Peel  is  a  novelty/  wrote  one  editor ;  '  he 
has  invented  the  art  of  government  by  deception.'  '  It 
is  high  treason  against  Heaven/  wrote  another,  i  to  apply 
the  revenues  of  a  Protestant  people  to  the  education  of  a 
Catholic  clergy.  It  would  be  as  justifiable  to  establish  a 
college  for  the  propagation  of  theft  and  adultery.  He 
who  consents  to  the  Maynooth  grant  worships  the 
Beast,  blasphemes  against  God,  is  at  war  with  the  saints, 
and  crucifies  the  Lord  afresh.'  The  feeling  was  so  strong, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  supported  the  grant,  said  he 
was  compelled  to  avow  his  belief  that  the  minority  who 
voted  against  the  introduction  of  the  bill  represented  the 
general  and  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  carried  on  for 
six  nights.  Immediately  before  the  division  Peel  rose 
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and  delivered  a  dignified  speech.  To  those  who  were 
conscientiously  opposed  to  his  policy  he  said,  '  You  may 
think  it  right  that  those  who  have  proposed  such  a  measure 
should  forfeit  your  patronage.  Act  upon  that  principle — 
inflict  that  penalty — withdraw  from  us  your  confidence — 
punish  the  men — but  do  not  disregard  the  consequences 
of  rejecting  this  measure.  (  Do  you  think  that  we  should 
have  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the  great 
party  by  whom  we  have  been  supported,  and  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  out  of  doors — that  we  would  have 
endangered  our  own  existence  as  a  Government  and  our 
seats  as  members  of  Parliament,  but  for  a  strong  sense 
of  our  public  duty  ? '  The  speaker  then  discussed  the 
question  under  its  political  aspect,  touching  its  motives 
and  its  probable  effects  in  promoting  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  and  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
real  union  between  the  two  religions  and  the  two  races. 
He  guarded  himself,  however,  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  pretend  the  measure  would  produce  permanent  satis- 
faction. He  did  not  guarantee  the  vote  for  Maynooth 
as  a  final  and  complete  measure,  but  he  did  think  it 
would  produce  a  kindly  feeling  in  Ireland.  It  had  pro- 
duced that  effect ;  it  had  been  received  with  a  grateful 
feeling,  and  with  a  spirit  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
it  had  been  proposed ;  and  he  did  not  regret  the  course 
he  had  taken.  In  some  way  or  other  the  formidable 
confederacy  which  existed  in  Ireland  against  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  connection  must  be  broken 
up.  He  did  not  believe  they  could  break  it  up  by  force, 
but  they  could  do  much  towards  breaking  it  up  by 
acting  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  forbearance,  and  generosity. 
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Imputations  of  inconsistency  and  personal  attacks  Peel 
passed  over  with  the  remark  that  every  other  feeling  was 
subordinate  to  his  desire  that  the  House  should  not 
reject  the  measure. 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  the  large  majority 
of  147  votes,  and  after  many  other  debates  ths  measure 
passed  the  Lower  House.  In  the  Lords  it  was  discussed 
for  three  days,  Peel  being  condemned  as  bearing  the 
responsibility  of  the  entire  measure.  He  was  blamed 
for  his  policy  all  through,  and  for  insisting  upon  pushing 
through  a  scheme  without  the  stimulus  of  any  urgent 
necessity  of  Government,  or  any  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  The  author  of  the  bill,  nevertheless,  it  must 
be  confessed,  had  exaggerated  its  probable  effects.  The 
Catholics  took  it  as  a  sop  thrown  to  them,  but  were 
neither  grateful  nor  content  with  it.  Another  conflict  in 
connection  with  Irish  education  arose  upon  Sir  James 
Graham's  bill  for  founding  at  Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast 
three  purely  secular  colleges,  in  which  the  state  should 
provide  instruction  in  literature  and  science,  without  join-' 
ing  therewith  any  religious  teaching,  but  leaving  this 
branch  of  education  to  the  unshackled  efforts  of  the 
various  religious  denominations.  This  measure  greatly 
confused  and  divided  parties,  ultra-Protestants  and 
Catholics  being  found  in  the  same  lobby.  After  heated 
debates  the  bill  passed  both  Houses,  but  it  proved  to  be 
only  the  opening  up  of  a  great  and  prolonged  controversy. 

Some  very  useful  measures  deserving  of  special  men- 
tion were  passed  by  the  Government  at  this  time — mea- 
sures which  removed  long-standing  grievances.  The  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  and  especially  the  Unitarians,  were 
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constantly  harassed  in  the  possession  of  their  chapels  and 
other  property  by  the  raising  of  questions  as  to  the 
religious  intentions  of  the  founders  compared  with  the 
actual  tenets  of  the  occupants,  and  these  matters  gave 
rise  to  expensive  and  vexatious  litigation.  Peel  and  his 
Chancellor,  Lyndhurst,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
these  disputes  by  passing,  after  much  opposition,  an  Act 
which  confirmed  in  the  full  possession  of  establishments 
of  this  nature  any  religious  society  which  had  been  in 
possession  of  them  for  twenty  years.  The  law  which 
vested  in  exclusively  Protestant  commissioners  the  right 
of  authorising  or  prohibiting  the  gifts  or  legacies  that 
might  be  made  to  the  various  Catholic  institutions  was 
abrogated,  and  a  mixed  commission,  containing  an 
equal  number  of  Catholics,  was  appointed.  The  poor 
law  was  amended  greatly  in  the  interests  of  the  poor ; 
and  the  oath  which  prevented  Jews  from  holding  certain 
municipal  offices  was  abolished.  As  considerable  doubt 
existed  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  marriages  con- 
tracted by  Presbyterian  settlers  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, a  bill  was  passed  remedying  the  difficulty,  and 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland.  Two  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Cabinet 
— one  for  the  reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
other  for  a  reorganisation  of  the  municipal  system  in 
Ireland — had  to  be  abandoned ;  but  the  important  Acts 
mentioned  above  as  being  successfully  carried  well  en- 
titled Ministers  to  a  large  share  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
people.  There  were  also  many  other  reforms  of  a  minor 
character  for  which  the  country  was  indebted  to  Peel's 
second  Administration. 
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One  measure  in   which  the  Premier  took  a   special 
interest  was  Sir  James  Graham's  bill  for  amending  the 
laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  factories.     These  laws  had  been  passed  on  the  instiga- 
tion of  Peel's  father  in  1819.     They  were  a  great  im- 
provement on  the   old  system  of    things,  but   inquiries 
showed  that  still  further  progress  in  an  ameliorating  sense 
was  now  imperatively  called  for.     Graham's  measures  of 
1843  and  l%44  accordingly  proposed  important  changes 
in    the    existing  laws,  including    the    reduction  of    the 
number  of  hours  of  labour  to  six  and  a  half  for  children 
of  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  limitation  to 
twelve  hours  a  day  of  the  labour  of  young  persons  of 
either  sex  who  were  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  old, 
the  prohibition  of  women  from  labouring  under  any  cir- 
cumstances for  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  certain 
provisions  for  securing  the  effectual  education  of  young 
workpeople.     Lord  Ashley    endeavoured    to    make    the 
limit  ten  hours  per  day,  and  Mr.  Feilden  advocated  only 
eight.     In  opposing  both  these  propositions,  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  urged  that  the  various  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool, 
flax,  and  silk  to  which  they  would  apply  formed  five- 
sixths  of  the  total  exports  of  British  industry,  and  that 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  to  ten 
a  day  would  deprive  the  manufacturer  of  seven  weeks  of 
labour  in  the  year.      He  held  that  this  was  more  than 
foreign    competition    would    permit    or    than    humanity 
required.     In  the  end,  after  much  discussion,  both  the 
Government  proposition  and  that  of  Lord  Ashley  were 
rejected.     Upwards  of  eighty  Tories  voted  on  this  occa- 
sion with  the  Opposition ;  and  as  the  Premier  regarded 
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this  as  a  somewhat  severe  check  to  Ministers,  another 
bill  was  shortly  brought  in.  At  the  close  of  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading,  Peel  intimated  that  the  division 
to  be  taken  would  be  a  crucial  one.  Protesting  against 
the  doctrine  that  they  were  to  concede  what  was  asked 
because  it  was  the  popular  will,  he  declared  that  if  the 
House  decided  against  the  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  would  have  to  make  this  great  experiment  on 
labour  under  other  auspices,  and  under  guides  who  could 
trace  a  clearer  and  a  better  way  than  could  the  exist- 
ing Administration. 

This  direct  threat  answered  its  purpose.  The  amend- 
ment against  the  Government  bill  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  138,  and  the  measure  passed.  The  Ten 
Hours'  movement  was  thus  put  back  for  a  time,  but 
ultimately  this  humanitarian  agitation  triumphed. 

On  another  occasion  the  Premier  also  severely  tried 
the  allegiance  of  his  followers.  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  sugar  duties.  On  the  I4th  of  June  1844, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  of  Commons 
adopted  an  amendment  which  reduced  to  four  shillings 
less  than  the  Government  desired  the  duty  imposed 
on  sugars  from  the  British  colonies,  and  in  certain 
cases  on  foreign  sugars.  Peel  was  not  present  at  the 
debate,  but  three  days  later  he  drew  attention  to  the 
whole  circumstances.  He  showed  what  effect  the  matter 
would  have  upon  the  general  system  of  the  public  finances, 
and  conciliated  the  opponents  of  slavery  by  supporting 
an  inequality  of  duties  between  sugars  which  were  the 
product  of  free  labour  and  those  grown  in  slave  states. 
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Then  discussing  the  general  position  of  the  Government, 
he  said  that  the  measure  had  been  carried  by  a  combina- 
tion between  a  portion  of  the  Ministerialists  and  the 
Opposition.  They  were  bound  to  resist  what  had  been 
done  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  He  did  not 
believe  that  this  was  a  casual  occurrence ;  it  was  the 
result  of  a  pre-concerted  arrangement.  In  that  and  the 
previous  session,  Ministers  had  been  opposed  frequently 
by  their  own  friends,  and  this  fact  placed  them  in  no 
enviable  position.  Sir  Eobert  intimated  in  conclusion 
that  important  consequences  depended  upon  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  House. 

Some  Tories  were  still  in  favour  of  holding  out  in 
spite  of  this  threat,  but  many  others  gave  way ;  and 
finally,  the  resolution,  which  had  been  carried  on  the  1 4th 
by  twenty  votes,  was  rescinded  on  the  1 7th  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-two.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  another  attack  upon 
the  Premier,  saying  that  he  ought  not  to  drag  his  followers 
unreasonably  through  the  mire.  'I  really  think  to  rescind 
one  vote  during  the  session  is  enough.  I  don't  think  in 
reason  we  ought  to  be  called  on  to  endure  this  degrada- 
tion more  than  once  a  year.  He  may  be  right — he  may 
be  even  to  a  certain  extent  successful  in  pursuing  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  has  adopted,  menacing  his 
friends  and  cringing  to  his  opponents ;  but  I  for  one  am 
disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  success  neither  tending  to 
the  honour  of  the  House  nor  to  his  own  credit.'  Peel 
must  have  felt  the  stinging  nature  of  these  words,  but 
he  was  not  drawn  into  making  a  retort,  probably  thus 
disappointing  his  assailant.  Some  wished  him  to  reply 
to  these  and  similar  attacks,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  the 
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personalities  of  politics.  Meanwhile  the  disintegration  of 
his  party  went  slowly  but  surely  on. 

When  the  session  of  1 845  opened,  everybody  wondered 
what  the  Premier  would  do  about  the  income-tax.  On 
the  1 4th  of  February  he  brought  in  the  Budget,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  after  making  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  navy  estimates,  there  would  still  be  a 
surplus  of  £3,409,000.  The  income-tax  was  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  produce 
£5,200,000,  while  in  the  customs  duties,  abolitions  and 
reductions  would  be  effected  amounting  to  £3,338,000. 
The  alteration  of  duties  on  four  articles,  sugar,  raw  cotton, 
coal  for  export,  and  glass,  occasioned  a  diminution  in  the 
revenue  of  £2,740,000.  The  import  duties  on  430 
articles  were  entirely  abolished,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
£320,000.  But  after  all  reductions,  there  would  still 
remain  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845—46  a  surplus  of 
£71,000. 

The  provisions  of  the  financial  scheme  were  much 
criticised  out  of  Parliament,  but  in  the  House  they  were 
adopted  one  by  one  by  large  majorities.  The  Opposition 
were  not  great  in  finance,  and  on  this  subject,  at  least,  the 
personal  sway  of  Peel  was  undisputed. 

But  in  other  matters  trouble  for  the  Ministry  was 
looming  ahead.  The  Queen's  speech  had  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  agricultural  distress  and  the  corn  laws, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Cobden  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  extract  a  declaration  from  the  Government 
on  these  questions.  Mr.  Cobden  then  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  agri- 
cultural distress,  and  affirmed  that  Protection  was  at  the 
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root  of  the  evils  from  which  the  country  was  suffering. 
His.  impassioned  speech  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
House,  and  also  upon  the  country,  and  Peel  himself 
was  not  unmoved  by  it. 

During  the  debate  on  Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  Mr. 
Disraeli  taunted  Peel  with  having  thrown  over  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  upon  whom  he  had  previously 
relied.  Then  he  proceeded  to  say,  '  If  we  are  to  have  Free 
Trade,  I,  who  honour  genius,  prefer  that  such  measures 
should  be  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport 
(Mr.  Cobden)  than  by  one  who,  by  skilful  parliamentary 
manoeuvres,  has  tampered  with  the  generous  confidence 
of  a  great  people  and  of  a  great  party.  For  myself,  I 
care  not  what  may  be  the  result.  Dissolve  if  you  please 
the  Parliament  you  have  betrayed,  and  appeal  to  the 
people,  who,  I  believe,  mistrust  you.  For  me  there 
remains  this  at  least — the  opportunity  of  expressing 
thus  publicly  my  belief  that  a  Conservative  Government 
is  an  organised  hypocrisy.' 

This  was  a  little  too  much,  and  the  Premier  was 
roused  at  last.  He  rose,  and,  after  replying  to  some 
other  charges,  thus  referred  to  his  latest  antagonist :  '  The 
hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli)  repeats  an 
accusation  he  made  on  a  former  occasion  of  our  having 
retained  power  by  a  forgetfulness  of  the  pledges  we  gave 
in  Opposition.  When  I  proposed  the  tariff  in  1842,  and 
when  that  charge,  which  the  hon.  member  now  repeats, 
was  made  against  me,  I  find  the  hon.  gentleman  got  up 
in  his  place  and  stated  "  that  the  charge  had  been  made 
without  due  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case,"  and 
that  "  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  was 
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in  exact,  permanent,  and  perfect  consistency  with  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt.  His 
reason  for  saying  this  much  was  to  refute  the  accusations 
brought  against  the  Government,  that  they  had  put 
forward  their  present  views  in  order  to  get  into  power." 
These  sentiments  I  find  attributed  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
mention  them  in  the  House ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I 
then  held  in  the  same  estimation  the  panegyric  with 
which  I  now  regard  the  attack.'  Quiet,  cutting,  and 
supercilious  this,  and  very  unpleasant  for  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
the  light  of  the  speech  he  had  made  only  three  years 
before. 

Meanwhile  Free  Trade  doctrines  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress,  and  the  opinion  gained  ground  that 
Ministers  would  be  compelled  to  do  something.  On  the 
26th  of  May  1845,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward 
eight  resolutions  in  the  hope  of  forcing  on  the  question, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Villiers  repeated  his  annual 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Bright  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  well 
enough  what  the  country  wanted,  and  he  ought  to  do  it, 
being  the  only  statesman  competent  for  the  task.  The 
Premier  brushed  aside  Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions, 
and  in  replying  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers  said  that 
he  could  not  see  his  way  to  apply  the  principle  of  Free 
Trade  completely  to  agriculture  and  the  total  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws.  But  there  were  signs  of  wavering  and 
perplexity  in  the  Premier's  mind,  and  he  would  not  say 
that  agriculture  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  gradual  ap- 
plication of  principles  which  had  been  applied  to  other 
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interests.  When  the  House  rose  on  the  gth  of  August, 
there  were  grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  character  of  the 
harvest,  and  it  was  said  that  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  corn  laws  was  left  dependent  upon  the 
variations  of  the  barometer. 

What  occurred  proved  worse  than  the  anticipation. 
The  harvest  was  bad  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in 
Ireland,  the  potato  crop,  the  staple  sustenance  of  the 
population,  failed  completely.  Terrible  suffering  ensued, 
and  at  a  great  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  28th  of 
October,  Mr.  Cobden  called  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  save 
the  country,  which  was  menaced  with  famine.  The 
Cabinet  met  frequently,  being  much  discomposed  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  But  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  measures  required,  even  in  this  narrow  circle. 
On  the  22d  of  November  Lord  John  Russell  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  electors  of  the  City  of  London  declaring 
for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  '  Let  us  unite,'  wrote 
his  Lordship,  '  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agricul- 
ture, the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the  cause 
of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people.' 

This  address  precipitated  matters.  It  was  followed 
by  similar  declarations  from  Lord  Morpeth  and  Mr. 
Macaulay  at  Leeds  and  Edinburgh.  The  Cabinet  met 
on  the  25th,  and  the  crisis  was  now  felt  to  be  most 
urgent.  The  Ministerial  discussions  lasted  for  several 
days.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  way,  and  on  the 
3d  of  December  the  Times  announced  that  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws  had  been  resolved  upon,  and  that 
Parliament  was  to  meet  at  once  to  consider  the  question. 
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As  Lord  Stanley,  however,  and  some  other  Ministers 
absolutely  declined  to  support  complete  abolition,  the 
Premier  resigned.  In  his  letter  to  the  Queen  he  stated 
that  he  would  support  any  measure  for  the  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws  introduced  by  his  successors,  and  would 
exercise  all  the  influence  he  could  to  ensure  the  success 
of  such  a  measure. 

Lord  John  Russell  endeavoured  to  form  a  Government, 
but  as  he  aimed  at  getting  too  many  securities  in  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Peel,  while  Sir  Robert  aimed  at  too  much 
liberty,  his  efforts  at  first  fell  through.  A  modus  mvendi 
was  subsequently  attained,  when,  unfortunately  for  the 
Whig  leader,  other  difficulties  arose.  Earl  Grey  positively 
refused  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  Cabinet  with  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  foreign  policy  he  condemned ;  and  as 
Lord  John  believed  both  those  statesmen  to  be  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  a  Whig  Cabinet,  he  was  compelled  to 
inform  her  Majesty  that,  having  been  unable  to  secure  the 
harmonious  agreement  of  his  own  friends,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  form  a  Ministry. 

Peel  was  recalled,  and  seeing  his  way  to  achieve  aboli- 
tion with  the  combined  aid  of  his  own  friends  and  the 
followers  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Cobden,  he  con- 
sented to  resume  office.  Lord  Stanley  did  not  return  with 
him,  but  his  colleagues  generally  felt  that  they  ought 
not  to  withhold  their  support  in  this  difficult  crisis.  The 
Premier  was  thus  once  more  placed  in  that  position  of 
mediator  and  arbiter,  for  occupying  which  he  was  warmly 
applauded  by  some,  and  as  bitterly  denounced  by  others. 
Necessary  as  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  had  become, 
more  than  half  the  Conservative  members  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  declined  to  support  their  leader  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  out  of  the  3  60  members  returned  as  his  pledged 
followers  in  1841,  only  112  could  be  brought  to  vote  for 
the  great  measure  to  which  he  had  committed  himself. 

The  Premier  naturally  felt  his  own  position  in  this 
matter  very  keenly.  But  he  also  recognised  the  fact 
that  he  was  driven  forward  by  irresistible  circumstances. 
Consequently,  in  the  important  speeches  by  which  he 
justified  his  great  measure  of  1846,  he  kept  strictly  to 
the  public  point  of  view.  The  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  utility  to  the  state  generally  of  his  corn  law  abolition 
scheme  were  the  topics  he  dwelt  upon.  In  the  course  of 
one  speech  he  admitted  that  on  the  party  question  he 
had  little  defence  to  make;  he  acknowledged  that  his 
measures  were  the  worst  for  party  interests  that  could 
possibly  have  been  brought  forward.  It  would  have 
been  better,  also,  that  the  conduct  of  the  measure  should 
have  been  committed  to  other  hands ;  but  as  that  was 
not  possible,  he  asked  his  friends  whether  it  was  probable 
that  he  would  sacrifice  their  favourable  opinion  and  their 
support  unless  he  was  influenced  by  urgent  considera- 
tions of  public  duty.  But  he  should  feel  humiliation  if, 
having  modified  or  changed  his  opinions,  he  declined  to 
acknowledge  the  change  for  fear  of  incurring  the  impu- 
tation of  inconsistency.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
facts  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  change,  and  the 
motives  for  it  pure  and  disinterested  ? 

Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  Peel  justified  his 
conduct.  The  truth  is,  that  although  the  majority  railed 
at  him  for  abolishing  the  corn  laws,  they  knew  at  the 
same  time  that  things  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that  it 
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would  have  been  impossible  to  form  a  Ministry,  Conser- 
vative or  otherwise,  on  the  basis  of  maintaining  the  laws. 
Mr.  Bright  knew  this  very  well,  and  on  one  occasion  told 
the  Conservative  party  so.  '  There  are  such  things  as  the 
responsibility  of  office/  he  said.  '  Look  at  the  population 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  ask  yourselves  whether, 
with  all  your  valour,  and  although  you  talk  of  raising 
the  standard  of  Protection,  there  are  men  in  your  ranks 
who  will  take  their  seats  on  the  Treasury  Bench  pledged 
to  a  maintenance  of  the  corn  laws  ?  I  defy  them  to  do 
it.'  It  is  this  fact  which  goes  a  long  way  towards  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  justification. 

But  the  House  of  Commons  during  this  exciting  ses- 
sion of  1846  did  not  present  a  very  pleasing  spectacle. 
When  a  leader  is  relentlessly  attacked  by  his  own 
followers,  the  rest  of  the  world  can  only  look  on  with 
pity  and  amazement.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  the  most 
virulent  of  Peel's  assailants;  and  the  author  of  the 
<  Greville  Memoirs,'  writing  under  date  of  May  2 1  st, 
thus  describes  one  not  very  edifying  scene :  '  Last  week 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  close, 
wound  up  by  a  speech  of  Disraeli's,  very  clever,  in  which 
he  hacked  and  mangled  Peel  with  the  most  unsparing 
severity,  and  positively  tortured  his  victim.  It  was  a 
miserable  and  degrading  spectacle.  The  whole  mass  of 
the  Protectionists  cheered  him  with  vociferous  delight, 
making  the  roof  ring  again ;  and  when  Peel  spoke,  they 
screamed  and  hooted  at  him  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 
When  he  vindicated  himself,  and  talked  of  honour  and 
conscience,  they  assailed  him  with  shouts  of  derision  and 
gestures  of  contempt.  Such  treatment  in  a  House  of 
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Commons  where  for  years  he  had  been  an  object  of  de- 
ference and  respect  nearly  overcame  him.  The  Speaker 
told  me  that  for  a  minute  and  more  he  was  obliged  to 
stop,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  probably  he  lost 
his  self-possession ;  and  the  Speaker  thought  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  expected  him  to  burst 
into  tears.  They  hunt  him  like  a  fox,  and  are  ready  to 
run  him  down  and  kill  him  in  the  open,  and  they  are  full 
of  exultation  at  thinking  they  have  nearly  accomplished 
this  object.  It  is  high  time  such  a  state  of  things  should 
finish.  To  see  the  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  thus  beaten  and  degraded,  treated  with  con- 
tumely by  three-fourths  of  the  party  he  has  been  used  to 
lead,  is  a  sorry  sight,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  common 
weal.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  country  in  Parliament.' 

Only  once  during  these  debates  on  the  corn  laws  did 
Peel  deal  with  the  personal  attacks  made  upon  him. 
Breaking  through  his  indifference,  he  said  he  felt  it  rather 
hard  that  he  should  be  the  object  of  accusations  that  he 
had  been  unfaithful  to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  to 
any  special  and  peculiar  interest.  He  had  done  every- 
thing that  he  Qould  do,  and  that  he  believed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  true  Conservative  policy,  to  reconcile  the 
monarchy,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  reformed  constituency. 
To  be  relieved  from  the  burden  placed  upon  him,  if  he 
could  be  relieved  with  perfect  honour,  would  be  the 
greatest  favour  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him.  '  But/ 
he  continued,  '  as  a  feeling  of  honour  and  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  require  me  to  undertake  these  responsible  functions, 
I  am  ready  to  incur  these  risks,  to  bear  these  burdens, 
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and  to  front  all  these  honourable  dangers.  But  I  will 
not  take  the  step  with  mutilated  power  and  shackled 
authority.  I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during  such 
tempestuous  nights  as  I  have  seen  if  the  vessel  be  not 
allowed  fairly  to  pursue  the  course  which  I  think  she 
ought  to  take.  I  will  not  undertake  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  vessel  by  the  observations  taken  in  1842.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  the  Minister  of  England ;  but  while  I 
have  the  high  honour  of  holding  that  office,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  hold  it  by  no  servile  tenure.  I  will  only  hold 
that  office  upon  the  condition  of  being  unshackled  by  any 
other  obligations  than  those  of  consulting  the  public  in- 
terests and  of  providing  for  the  public  safety.' 

On  another  occasion,  towards  the  close  of  a  speech 
more  impassioned,  and  also  more  able  than  almost  any 
which  he  ever  delivered,  the  Premier  thus  appealed  to 
the  House :  '  This  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy 
of  continued  relaxation  of  restriction,  or  the  return  to 
restraint  and  prohibition.  This  night  you  will  select  the 
motto  which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of 
England.  Shall  it  be  "Advance  !  "  or  "  Recede  !  "  Which 
is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  empire  ?  Survey  our 
position,  consider  the  advantages  which  God  and  Nature 
have  given  us,  and  the  destiny  for  which  we  are  intended. 
We  stand  on  the  confines  of  Western  Europe,  the  chief 
connecting  link  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
The  discoveries  of  science,  the  improvement  of  navigation, 
have  brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
will  now  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  We 
have  an  extent  of  coast  greater  in  proportion  to  our  popu- 
lation and  the  area  of  our  land  than  any  other  great 
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nation,  securing  to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority. 
Iron  and  coal,  the  sinews  of  manufacture,  give  us  advan- 
tages over  every  rival  in  the  great  competition  of  industry. 
Our  capital  far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  command. 
In  ingenuity,  in  skill,  in  energy,  we  are  inferior  to  none. 
Our  national  character,  the  free  institutions  under  which 
we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  an  unshackled 
press  spreading  the  knowledge  of  every  discovery  and 
of  every  advance  in  science,  combine  with  our  national 
and  physical  advantages  to  place  us  at  the  head  of  those 
nations  which  profit  by  the  free  interchange  of  their  pro- 
ducts. And  is  this  the  country  to  shrink  from  competi- 
tion ?  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  ? 
Is  this  the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in  the  sickly 
artificial  atmosphere  of  prohibition  ? '  It  was  this  address, 
which  closed  with  a  striking  peroration,  that  Mr.  Bright 
described  as  being  more  powerful  and  more  to  be  admired 
than  any  speech  which  had  been  delivered  within  the 
memory  of  any  man  in  the  House. 

Peel's  great  measure  was  carried  on  a  final  division  by 
a  majority  of  98  votes.  The  list  of  327  members  who 
voted  in  favour  of  the  bill  included  104  Conservatives 
and  223  Whigs  and  Liberals;  the  minority  of  229,  with 
the  exception  of  seven  votes,  was  composed  exclu- 
sively of  Conservatives.  Partly  through  the  arguments 
and  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  by  a  majority 
of  47  votes,  and  eventually  the  measure  became  law. 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  House  of  Commons  discussed 
a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Irish  offences  against  the  person  and  the  public 
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peace  had  recently  increased  at  a  terrible  rate.  In  1 844 
these  offences  numbered  1495,  but  in  1845  they  had 
risen  to  3642,  and  were  still  on  the  increase.  Although 
the  bill  seemed  to  be  urgently  demanded,  the  Opposition 
contested  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  more  irritat- 
ing than  effectual.  Peel  and  his  colleagues  energetically 
supported  it,  however,  and  the  first  reading  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  149.  But  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  it  became  manifest  that  a  great 
Conservative  secession  was  imminent.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  made  an  extraordinary  speech,  charging  Peel 
with  being  a  Minister  on  sufferance,  '  tossed  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  sometimes  depending  on  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  sometimes  depending  on  my  friends  around  me, 
supported  by  none  but  his  forty  paid  janissaries,  and 
some  seventy  other  renegades,  one  half  of  whom,  while 
they  support  him,  express  their  shame  at  doing  so/ 
*  The  time  has  come,'  said  Lord  George  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  violent  speech,  '  when  those  gentlemen  who  have 
been  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treason  of  the  right 
hon.  baronet — though  I  believe,  from  all  that  I  hear  said 
amongst  them,  that  they  abhor  the  traitor — having  secured 
the  success  of  those  measures  which  they  have  consis- 
tently supported — the  time,  I  say,  has  now  come  when 
they  will  mark  their  sense  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government,  and,  by  driving  them  from  power,  will  com- 
pel them  to  make  atonement  for  the  political  treachery 
of  which  they  have  been  guilty  towards  the  constituencies 
of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  dishonour  which,  by  their 
conduct,  they  have  brought  upon  Parliament  and  upon 
the  country.' 
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Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  others  repudiated 
the  construction  which  might  be  put  upon  the  fiery 'Tory's 
speech,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  combination  of 
parties  purposely  to  defeat  the  Government.  Cobden, 
indeed,  declared,  in  contradiction  to  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
that  if  the  Premier  chose  to  retire  from  office  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vote  that  would  be  given,  he  would  carry 
with  him  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  larger  number  of 
the  population  of  the  British  Empire  than  ever  followed 
any  Ministry  that  was  ever  hurled  from  power.  He 
thought  the  Minister  had  shown  great  forbearance  in  not 
having  availed  himself  of  the  strength  he  had  with  the 
people  to  appeal  to  the  country  before  he  abandoned 
office.  For  himself,  he  tendered  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  the  working  classes,  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  unwearied  perseverance,  the  unswerving 
firmness,  and  the  great  ability  with  which  he  had,  during 
the  past  six  months,  conducted  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
reforms  ever  carried  in  any  country  through  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  the  middle  of  the  debate,  messengers  from  the 
House  of  Lords  appeared  at  the  bar  bearing  several 
measures  which  the  peers  had  carried,  including  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws.  The  Speaker's 
announcement  of  the  measure  was  received  with  loud 
acclamation.  The  Coercion  Bill  debate  was  then  resumed 
and  concluded,  and  in  the  division  the  Government  were 
placed  in  a  minority  of  seventy-three  votes.  The  same 
day  thus  brought  the  triumph  and  the  defeat  of  Peel. 
In  sustaining  the  latter,  he  bore  himself  with  a  proud 
and  dignified  air,  and  when  he  left  the  House,  he  received 
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quite  an  ovation.  With  the  completion  of  the  Premier's 
greatest  measure  in  connection  with  home  legislation  and 
his  defeat  on  the  Coercion  Bill  came  simultaneously  the 
news  of  a  diplomatic  success  abroad.  The  difference  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
possession  of  the  Oregon  territory  had  been  adjusted,  the 
American  Senate  and  President  having  agreed  to  the 
draft  convention  which  had  been  prepared  and  sent  to 
Washington  six  weeks  previously  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 

The  Peel  Ministry,  which  had  existed  for  five  years, 
was  now  at  an  end.  It  had  achieved  much,  but  its 
greatest  work  marked  its  close.  On  the  2pth  of  June 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced 
respectively  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Government.  In  his  valedictory  speech 
in  the  Commons,  the  ex-Premier  glanced  at  the  course 
which  his  Ministry  had  pursued  since  accepting  office  in 
1841.  After  referring  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
the  Oregon  affair,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Free  Trade 
controversy.  '  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  with  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we  were  threatened 
from  the  failure  of  one  great  article  of  subsistence,  I  can 
say  with  truth  that  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  pro- 
posing these  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  have 
disentitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  many  who  hereto- 
fore gave  them  their  support,  were  influenced  by  no  other 
motive  than  the  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Our  object  was  to  avert  dangers  which  we 
thought  were  imminent,  and  to  terminate  a  conflict 
which,  according  to  our  belief,  would  soon  place  in  hostile 
collision  great  and  powerful  classes  in  the  country.  The 
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maintenance  of  power  was  not  a  motive  for  the  proposal 
of  these  measures  ;  for  I  had  not  a  doubt  that,  whether 
these  measures  were  accompanied  by  failure  or  success, 
the  certain  issue  must  be  the  termination  of  the  existence 
of  this  Government.' 

The  retiring  Premier  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not 
complain  of  his  expulsion  from  office  ;  it  was  what  he 
expected  and  preferred,  rather  than  to  continue  in  office 
without  the  full  confidence  of  the  House ;  and  then  he 
spoke  these  generous  words  respecting  the  leader  of  the 
Free  Trade  movement,  and  his  share  in  the  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws :  '  The  name  which  ought  to  be  associated 
with  the  success  of  those  measures  is  not  the  name  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  the  organ  of  the 
party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  nor  is  it  mine.  The 
name  which  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  associated  with  the 
success  of  those  measures  is  the  name  of  one  who,  acting, 
I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with 
untiring  energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  en- 
forced those  appeals  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be 
admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned :  it  is 
the  name  of  Richard  Cobden.' 

This  memorable  speech  could  not  of  course  close  with- 
out some  references  of  a  character  personal  to  the  speaker 
himself.  This  was  the  passage  in  which  he  bade  fare- 
well to  official  life,  after  securing  many  legislative 
triumphs :  '  In  relinquishing  power,  I  shall  leave  a  name 
severely  censured,  I  fear,  by  many  who,  on  public  grounds, 
deeply  regret  the  severance  of  party  ties — deeply  regret 
that  severance,  not  from  interested  or  personal  motives, 
but  from  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to  party  engage- 
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ments — the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party, 
constitutes  a  powerful  instrument  of  government.  I 
shall  surrender  power  severely  censured  also  by  others, 
who,  from  no  interested  motive,  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  Protection,  considering  the  maintenance  of  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  country.  I 
shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist  who, 
from  less  honourable  motives,  clamours  for  Protection, 
because  it  conduces  to  his  own  individual  benefit ;  but  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered 
with  expressions  of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit 
their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food, 
the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense 
of  injustice.' 

This  farewell  address  touched  with  emotion  men  of  all 
parties.  Even  Peel's  opponents  felt  that,  whatever  his 
mistakes  might  have  been  from  their  point  of  view,  his 
demeanour  on  quitting  power  was  high-minded  and  dig- 
nified, and  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  House. 

On  going  into  opposition,  also,  Peel's  attitude  was  such 
as  to  demand  admiration.  Though  wielding  great  power, 
he  exercised  it  judiciously ;  he  was  a  critic,  but  not  an 
obstructive.  In  the  session  of  1847  Parliament  was 
called  upon  to  do  something  for  the  starving  population 
of  Ireland,  whose  sufferings  were  of  a  nature  to  move  the 
most  obdurate  heart.  Amongst  the  measures  found  to 
be  necessary  was  the  temporary  suppression  of  the 
Navigation  Laws ;  and  Peel  not  only  supported  this,  but 
also  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  effects  of 
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those  laws.  Ultimately,  in  the  session  of  1849,  the 
Navigation  Laws  were  practically  abolished,  and  to  Free 
Trade  succeeded  Free  Navigation.  The  ex-Minister  never 
opposed  a  measure  brought  forward  by  his  opponents 
which  he  saw  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  country ;  and  in 
considering  every  measure,  he  looked  rather  for  its  ad- 
vantages than  its  defects ;  whereas  the  party  man  pure 
and  simple  has  a  preternatural  capacity  for  passing  over 
what  is  good  in  the  legislative  schemes  of  his  opponents. 
On  one  occasion  only,  when  supporting  an  Irish  Coer- 
cion Bill  which  necessity  had  compelled  the  Whigs  to 
introduce,  did  Peel  remind  his  foes  of  the  treatment  they 
had  meted  out  to  him  on  a  similar  occasion. 

On  the  question  of  popular  education  Peel  supported 
Lord  John  Eussell's  proposals  to  the  effect  that  the  state 
should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  efforts  of  all  parties 
— the  Church,  the  Dissenters,  lay  corporations,  and  private 
individuals — to  promote  popular  education,  and  to  extend 
its  power  and  superintendence  generally  in  regard  to  this 
work,  without  interfering  with  religious  belief  or  with  the 
free  development  of  voluntary  activity.  Further,  when 
Lord  John  Eussell  proposed  to  relieve  the  Jews  from 
their  political  disabilities,  Peel  supported  the  measure, 
acknowledging  his  change  of  view,  and  observing  that 
the  Legislature  had  no  authority  to  determine  religious 
error,  and  no  commission  to  punish  it.  One  important 
measure  in  connection  with  Ireland  which  Peel  recom- 
mended in  Opposition  must  not  be  forgotten — his  pro- 
posal for  relieving  encumbered  estates.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  House  and  speedily  produced  beneficent  results. 
He  also  supported  a  judicious  system  of  emigration. 

H 
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Several  foreign  questions  demand  a  word  of  mention. 
In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  little  Republic 
of  Cracow,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  Mr.  Hume  suggested  in  1847,  not  only 
a  formal  protest  against  the  act  of  violence  accomplished 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  but  also  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  England  should  hold  herself  discharged 
from  her  pecuniary  obligations  contracted  under  the  same 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  The  Premier  opposed  this,  and  was 
supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  urged  that  we  ought 
not  to  reply  to  a  violation  of  the  treaty  by  another  breach 
of  faith.  He  called  for  the  equitable  and  honourable 
fulfilment  of  all  our  engagements.  On  the  question  of 
the  Spanish  marriages,  which  once  agitated  the  whole 
of  Europe,  Peel's  policy  was  one  of  sufferance  rather  than 
of  active  intervention.  He  was  prepared  to  accept  what 
other  Powers  thought  for  the  best  rather  than  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  initiating  a  policy.  After  the  fall 
of  Louis  Philippe,  Peel  entertained  the  French  King  at 
Drayton  Manor,  and  congratulated  the  deposed  sovereign 
upon  having  secured  the  peace  of  the  world  without  ever 
having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  France. 

At  a  banquet  given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  Mansion- 
House  on  the  2/th  of  June  1849,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
James  Duke,  proposed  the  distinguished  guest's  health, 
and  enumerated  the  great  legislative  measures  associated 
with  his  name — the  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  reform 
of  the  currency,  Catholic  emancipation,  the  revision  of 
the  tariff,  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  and  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

In  the  session  of  1850  Peel  took  part  in  many  of  the 
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debates  connected  with  domestic  affairs,  but  his  most 
noteworthy  speech  was  one  delivered  at  the  close  of  June 
on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Greece.  It  was, 
indeed,  his  most  important  utterance  on  foreign  affairs 
since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  taken  very  strong  measures  against  Greece,  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  two  British  subjects,  Mr.  Finlay  and  Don 
Pacifico,  who  asserted  that  they  had  been  injured  by  the 
Greek  Government,  and  demanded  large  indemnities  from 
it.  The  French  and  English  Cabinets  disagreed  on  the 
subject,  and  the  French  representatives  at  Athens  and 
London  left  their  posts.  In  the  Lords,  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  Ministers,  based  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, was  carried  by  169  votes  to  132.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Roebuck  brought  forward  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  was  intended  to  whitewash  Palmerston, 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  the  foreign  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  such  as  '  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  and,  in  times  of  un- 
exampled difficulty,  to  preserve  peace  between  England 
and  the  various  nations  of  the  world/  This  resolution 
was  much  wider  than  the  Greek  question,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  he  could  not  support  it.  He  justified  the 
principles  of  his  own  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
but  declared  that  while  he  was  no  partisan  of  the  Greek 
Government,  he  could  not  conscientiously  vote  that  the 
policy  of  his  successor  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  had  been 
calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
country.  We  had  just  claims  upon  Greece,  but  he  held 
that  there  was  an  obvious  mode  of  settling  them  with- 
out offending  France,  provoking  the  rebuke  of  Russia,  or 
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compromising  our  own  dignity.  We  should  have  asked 
the  good  offices  of  France  before  resorting  to  force.  As 
to  the  general  question  of  foreign  policy,  he  held  that  the 
true  course  for  England  to  pursue  was  non-interference. 
He  believed  that  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  would 
only  be  encumbered  by  our  help,  whilst  by  obtruding  it 
we  should  involve  this  country  in  incalculable  difficulties. 

The  speech  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be 
masterly,  and  it  produced  a  great  effect,  though  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  of  votes  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Peel  himself  was  not  sorry  that  the  Ministry 
remained  in  power,  for  had  they  been  defeated,  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  were  not  strong  enough  to  take  their 
place. 

But  there  was  an  interest  of  a  more  melancholy  nature 
attaching  to  Peel's  speech  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.  It 
was  the  last  which  he  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  following  day,  the  2pth  of  June,  he 
was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill,  having  just  inscribed 
his  name  upon  the  Queen's  visitors'  list  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  when  his  horse  shied  and  threw  him  over  its 
head.  He  sustained  very  severe  internal  injuries,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the  2d  of  July. 

The  whole  nation,  from  the  sovereign  downwards,  was 
plunged  into  grief.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
day  succeeding  Sir  Robert's  death,  Ministers  were  absent, 
but  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  gave 
expression  to  the  prevailing  sorrow.  On  the  4th,  Lord 
John  Russell  paid  a  magnanimous  tribute  to  the  deceased 
statesman.  '  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,'  said  his 
Lordship,  '  that  however  history  may  deal  with  the  wisdom 
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of  the  career  which  he  pursued,  it  will  be  admitted  that, 
upon  two  great  occasions,  when  he  held  power  undisturbed, 
and  apparently  with  almost  perfect  security,  and  when 
he  proposed  measures  to  this  House  which  shook,  and 
afterwards  subverted,  his  power,  he  did  so  from  the  motive 
of  deep  love  to  his  country,  and  from  that  deep  sense 
of  duty  which  always  distinguished  him.  This  also  I 
must  say,  that  my  testimony  will  always  be,  that  the 
harmony  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  safety  which  we  have  enjoyed  during  times  of  trouble 
and  contention  in  this  country,  have  been  mainly  owing 
to  the  course  which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it 
his  duty  to  follow.'  The  Premier  intimated  that,  follow- 
ing the  precedent  in  Pitt's  case,  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
commend a  public  funeral,  and  also  that  the  Crown  was 
ready  to  add  any  further  tribute  of  respect  to  the  deceased 
statesman  which  should  be  agreeable  to  his  family.  '  I 
place  myself/  he  said  in  conclusion,  '  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  nearest  friends  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Having  had  no  political  connection  with  him  myself,  per- 
haps this  proposal  may  come  more  fitly  from  me,  as  not 
being  moved  by  any  partiality.  But  I  do  feel  that  this 
country  now,  and  that  posterity  hereafter,  in  reckoning 
the  names  of  eminent  statesmen  who  have  adorned  the 
annals  of  the  country  and  have  contributed  to  their 
lustre,  will  place  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  among  the 
foremost.' 

Mr.  Goulburn,  one  of  Peel's  executors,  rose,  and,  while 
thanking  the  Premier  and  the  House  for  the  flattering 
offer  of  a  public  funeral,  read  an  extract  from  deceased's 
will,  which  expressly  directed  that  he  should  be  buried 
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in  the  family  vault  in  the  parish  church  of  Drayton,  and 
that  the  funeral  should  be  without  ostentation  or  parade 
of  any  kind.  Eloquent  tributes  were  paid  to  the  deceased 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  also  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  France.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  working  classes 
also  entered  into  a  penny  subscription  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  c  Poor  Man's  National  Monument '  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

Lady  Peel  was  offered  a  peerage,  but  her  answer  was 
that  her  own  wish  was  to  bear  no  other  name  than  that 
by  which  her  late  husband  was  known  and  honoured, 
and  who  had,  moreover,  left  behind  a  record  of  his  desire 
that  no  one  of  his  family  should  receive  any  public 
reward  for  any  public  service  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country.  The  royal  family  felt  Sir  Robert's  loss  keenly. 
In  1845  the  Queen  had  been  desirous  of  conferring 
upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  but  the  statesman 
expressed  his  reluctance  to  receive  it.  He  sprang  from 
the  people,  he  said,  and  was  essentially  of  the  people,  and 
such  an  honour  in  his  case  would  be  misapplied.  His 
heart  was  not  set  upon  titles  of  honour  or  social  distinc- 
tions. His  reward  lay  in  her  Majesty's  confidence,  of 
which  by  many  indications  she  had  given  him  the  fullest 
assurance ;  and  when  he  left  her  service  the  only  distinc- 
tion he  coveted  was,  that  she  should  say  to  him,  '  You 
have  been  a  faithful  servant,  and  have  done  your  duty 
to  your  country  and  to  myself.' 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  states  that  after  Peel's  retirement 
from  office  in  1846,  the  intercourse  he  held  with  the 
Prince  Consort  drew  closer  and  closer  the  bond  of  friend- 
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ship  between  them.  The  Prince  found  an  adviser  to 
whom  he  could  always  turn  in  perfect  reliance  on  a  loyal 
sincerity  ;  and  he  had  constant  reason  to  admire  the 
single-minded  patriotism  of  the  statesman,  whose  services 
to  the  country  were  never  more  conspicuous  than  since 
his  retirement  from  office,  in  giving  dignity  and  breadth 
of  view  to  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  Writing  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Prince  described  Peel  as  '  the 
best  of  men,  our  truest  friend,  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  the  throne,  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time.'  The 
Queen  wrote  to  King  Leopold :  '  Peel  is  to  be  buried  to- 
day. The  sorrow  and  grief  at  his  death  are  most  touch- 
ing, and  the  country  mourns  over  him  as  over  a  father. 
Every  one  seems  to  have  lost  a  personal  friend.'  The 
words  which  Tacitus  wrote  of  Agricola  were  applied  to 
the  modern  statesman :  '  To  his  family  the  closing  of  his 
life  was  a  deep  affliction  ;  it  was  a  heavy  grief  to  his 
friends,  and  cast  a  gloom  even  over  strangers  and  those 
to  whom  his  person  was  unknown.  As  he  lay  sick,  the 
common  people,  too,  and  those  who  generally  feel  no 
concern  in  public  events,  thronged  about  his  house,  and 
his  name  was  on  all  men's  tongues,  in  the  market-place 
and  in  the  streets.  Nor  was  there  any  one  who,  hearing 
of  his  death,  either  was  glad  or  went  on  his  way  and 
thought  of  it  no  more.' 

The  personal  qualities  of  Peel  were  not  of  the  most 
brilliant  or  fascinating  kind.  He  could  not  draw  men 
by  the  strong  magnet  of  the  imagination,  but  he  had  the 
commoner  qualities  in  the  highest  form.  As  a  party 
leader,  his  patience,  his  courage,  his  sagacity  in  counsel 
were  invaluable.  He  was  also  unwearied  in  his  public 
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labours.  As  a  writer  in  the  Times  observed,  he  died  in 
harness,  His  life  was  a  life  of  effort,  and  so  far  from 
seeking  repose,  he  gloried  in  work.  He  was  so  intent 
on  doing  everything  well,  that  some  matters  which  might 
have  been  relegated  to  inferior  minds  drew  too  much 
attention  from  him.  His  official  powers  were  described 
as  Atlantean,  and  his  Ministerial  expositions  were  on  the 
same  gigantic  scale.  Industry  rather  than  native  power 
was  that  in  which  he  put  his  trust.  He  was  somewhat 
too  cold,  guarded,  and  ostentatious  before  men  generally, 
and  his  egotism  now  and  then  caused  him  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  good  taste.  His  style  of  address  was  best 
suited  to  his  purposes,  his  speech  being  clear  and  metho- 
dical— qualities  necessary  in  a  financier.  As  to  the  vir- 
tues which  adorned  his  private  life,  the  testimonies  are 
both  unanimous  and  abundant. 

Into  his  public  life  he  imported  rare  courage,  sincerity, 
and  devotion.  c  In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Sir  Eobert  Peel/  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  i  I  never  knew  a  man  in  whose  truth 
and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively  confidence,  or  in  whom 
I  saw  a  more  invariable  desire  to  promote  the  public 
service.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  communications 
with  him,  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  he  did  not 
show  the  strongest  attachment  to  truth.'  The  Duke 
knew  Peel  more  intimately  probably  than  any  other 
person,  but  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  recognising  this 
rigid  adherence  to  truth  and  uprightness  as  the  strongest 
and  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  statesman's  public 
life  and  conduct. 

In  speaking  of  the  conscientiousness  of  his  character,  I 
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cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  passage  from  a  document 
left  behind  him,  and  one  that  related  to  a  much- 
canvassed  episode  in  his  career.  In  the  Memoir  which 
he  wrote  to  explain  and  justify  his  concurrence  in  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  in  1829,  he  says: — 'I  can  with  truth 
affirm,  as  I  do  solemnly  affirm  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  "  to  whom  all  hearts  lie  open,  all  desires  are  known, 
and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,"  that  in  advising  and 
promoting  the  measures  of  1829,  I  was  swayed  by  no 
fear  except  the  fear  of  public  calamity,  and  that  I  acted 
throughout  on  a  deep  conviction  that  those  measures  were 
not  only  conducive  to  the  general  welfare,  but  that  they 
had  become  imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  avert  from 
interests  which  had  a  special  claim  upon  my  support — the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  institutions  connected  with 
the  Church — an  imminent  and  increasing  danger.  It 
may  be  that  I  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  motives 
less  perfectly  pure  and  disinterested — by  the  secret  satis- 
faction of  being — "  when  the  waves  went  high,  a  daring 
pilot  in  extremity."  But  at  any  rate,  it  was  no  ignoble 
ambition  which  prompted  me  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  des- 
perate conflict,  and  at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  the 
sacrifice  of  everything  dear  to  a  public  man,  excepting 
the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  and  the  hope  of 
ultimate  justice.'  This  personal  testimony,  deliberately 
penned,  both  as  a  confession  and  a  justification,  to  be  read 
after  the  statesman's  death,  posterity  is  bound  to  accept. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  pre-eminently  a  statesman  who 
belonged  to  the  people,  and  yet  fate  linked  him  with  an 
aristocratic  party.  But  his  father  early  saw  his  popular 
instincts,  and  noted  how  deep  they  were,  for  he  begged 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  attach  his  son  at  once  to  the  Tory 
party  for  fear  he  should  go  over  to  the  Whigs.  But 
although  he  was  with  the  aristocracy,  he  was  not  of  them. 
M.  Guizot  observes  that  '  he  was  dignified  without  pos- 
sessing elegance,  and  with  perhaps  more  susceptibility 
than  was  consistent  with  his  superiority,  which  he  ought 
to  have  enjoyed  with  greater  confidence  and  ease.  On 
seeing  him  at  court,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Windsor, 
I  was  struck  by  a  little  constraint  and  stiffness  in  his 
attitude ;  he  was  evidently  the  most  important  and  the 
most  respected  man  there,  and  yet  he  did  not  look  as  if 
he  were  at  home ;  his  sway  did  not  appear  to  be  exempt 
from  embarrassment ;  he  governed  without  reigning.  No 
one  felt  or  expressed  a  deeper  and  more  affectionate 
respect  for  the  ancient  institutions,  the  ancient  manners, 
the  whole  social  order  of  his  country ;  he  revered  and 
loved  the  past,  though  he  was  not  of  it — and  that  is  a 
certain  mark  of  great  judgment  as  well  as  of  virtue ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  regarded  aristocratic  distinctions  and 
honours  with  something  more  than  indifference ;  it  was 
his  fixed  resolve  to  reject  them.' 

Lord  Bailing  and  Bulwer  institutes  an  interesting 
comparison  between  Canning  and  Peel.  He  regards  the 
latter's  great  acts  as  the  development  of  Canning's  prin- 
ciples. Peel  hatched  Canning's  ideas,  '  and  for  one 
triumph  especially,  which  Sir  Robert  tardily  but  nobly 
achieved,  the  Catholics  of  the  British  Empire  must  feel 
even  more  grateful  to  their  early  champion  than  to  their 
subsequent  benefactor.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  the  talents 
for  giving  a  prosperous  issue  to  a  popular  cause ;  Mr. 
Canning,  the  genius  that  makes  a  cause  popular.  The 
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one  had  the  courage  to  advocate  an  opinion  before  it 
was  ripe  for  realisation ;  the  other,  the  fortitude  when 
the  advantage  and  the  possibility  of  a  measure  become 
apparent,  to  make  unhesitatingly  every  personal  sacrifice 
for  the  public  welfare.  If  we  praise  the  one  for  his  pre- 
science as  a  statesman,  we  bend  with  admiration  before 
the  other  as  a  patriot.'  It  was  not  a  little  curious  that 
the  wise,  steady,  business-like  statesman  should  be  the 
outcome  of  the  more  brilliant  and  impulsive  one.  '  Each 
left  a  school/  says  Lord  Balling,  making  some  further 
happy  distinctions  between  these  two  remarkable  men. 
6  In  the  one  (Canning),  we  may  learn  how  to  sustain  our 
renown  and  our  power  abroad;  in  the  other,  how  to 
advance  our  prosperity  at  home.  Both  were  the  citizens 
of  a  free  state ;  but  if  I  might  venture  to  distinguish  the 
peculiarities  of  these  two  illustrious  Englishmen  by  a 
reference  to  classical  examples,  I  would  say  that  the  one 
resembled  a  Greek  in  the  most  glorious  times  of  Athens, 
the  other  reminded  you  of  a  Roman  in  the  noblest  epoch 
of  the  city  of  Romulus.' 

If  we  ask  the  question  why  Peel  appeared  now  as  a 
Conservative  and  now  as  a  Reformer,  now  as  a  Tory  and 
now  as  a  Whig,  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  Opportunist,  though  not  in  any  narrow  or  invidious 
sense.  He  knew  always  when  to  give  way,  and  some- 
times when  to  remain  firm.  If  his  conduct  is  to  be 
judged  on  strict  party  lines,  then  it  is  indefensible ; 
such  statesmanship  as  his,  if  pursued  without  the  same 
overwhelming  necessity,  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
party  government.  But  if  his  conduct  is  to  be  judged 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  necessities,  then 
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it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  Holding  politics 
to  be  sometimes  a  science  of  compromise,  and  sometimes 
a  science  of  development,  but  never  a  narrow  Shibboleth 
incapable  of  expansion,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  many  by  offending  the  prejudices  of 
the  few.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  very  highest  order 
of  statesmanship,  and  yet  I  believe  he  deserves  better 
of  his  countrymen  than  some  statesmen  of  more  com- 
manding gifts  and  a  greater  intellectual  individuality.  He 
perceived  the  necessity  for  certain  great  reforms,  and  had 
the  courage  to  accomplish  them.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
immolate  himself  and  his  party  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice, 
in  order  that  there  might  arise,  like  a  Phoenix  from  its 
ashes,  a  happier,  a  more  contented,  and  a  more  prosperous 
England. 
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IN  this  eminent  Liberal  statesman  we  have  one  who, 
while  born  in  the  purple,  identified  himself  from  the 
outset  of  his  career  with  the  popular  interests.  In  the 
long  parliamentary  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
there  is  no  name  more  eminent  than  his.  The  mistakes 
he  made  during  his  career  were  few  and  insignificant 
compared  with  the  great  services  he  rendered  to  the 
people.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  tenacity  and  energy 
that  changes  in  the  direction  of  national  progress  which 
once  seemed  impossible  were  first  brought  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics  and  ultimately  translated  into 
legislative  acts.  His  public  life  extended  over  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  there  was  a  space  of  nearly  forty 
years  between  his  first  acceptance  of  office  and  his  resig- 
nation of  the  Premiership  in  1866.  He  was  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  statesmen  of  the  old  and  the 
new  era,  and  from  many  points  of  view  his  life  presents 
features  of  special  and  enduring  interest. 

Born  in  the  year  1792,  the  third  and  youngest  son  of 
the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  was  only  twenty-one  when 
he  entered  Parliament  in  1 8 1 3  as  member  for  the  borough 
of  Tavistock.  His  advent  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
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not  unnoticed,  for  he  had  all  the  prestige  of  a  great  name 
and  influential  connections ;  but  the  Whig  party  was  in 
a  minority,  and  the  prospects  of  Lord  John  were  conse- 
quently not  of  the  most  brilliant  order.  He  delivered 
his  maiden  speech  on  July  14,  1814,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  spoke  on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
vindicating  the  right  of  a  nation  to  choose  its  own  gov- 
ernment. In  1 8 1 6  he  seconded  the  Whig  amendment  to 
the  address,  and  afterwards  moved  unsuccessfully  for  a 

reduction  in  the  public  expenditure.    + 

After  the  peace  of  1815,  the  Tories  committed  the 
error  of  continuing  the  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  advocated 
during  the  French  wars.  They  made  no  effort  by  a  bold 
and  satisfactory  domestic  policy  to  develop  the  resources 
of  England.  The  Whigs,  who  had  already  identified 
themselves  with  '  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
all  over  the  world,'  now  stepped  forward  and  proposed 
'the  reform  of  our  foreign  policy,  our  financial  system, 
our  commercial  exclusions,  our  intolerant  laws,  and,  lastly, 
of  our  parliamentary  representation.'  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  British  Government  was  at  this  time,  says  Lord 
Eussell  in  his  '  Recollections  and  Suggestions,'  a  timid 
repudiation  of  all  those  doctrines  of  national  liberty  and 
independence  which  had  been  inscribed  on  our  flag  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  financial  system  was  based  on  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  army  and  navy  on  a  large 
scale.  Taxation  was  so  all-embracing  as  to  draw  forth  a 
well-known  witticism  from  Sydney  Smith;  prohibition 
and  protection  were  the  chief  features  of  the  criminal 
code ;  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  Parliament, 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  disqualified  from  holding  many 
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civil  appointments ;   while  parliamentary  representation 
was  a  mockery  and  a  scandal. 

Although  Lord  John  speedily  showed  that  he  had  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  parliamentary  debater,  his  success 
generally  was  hardly  sufficient  to  decide  him  in  choosing 
a  parliamentary  career.  Moreover,  his  health  was  feeble, 
and  in  February  1817  he  began  a  speech  by  saying  that 
the  state  of  his  health  had  induced  him  '  to  resolve  on 
quitting  the  fatiguing  business  of  this  House  altogether.' 
The  proposal  before  the  House  was  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  so  strong  were  his  views  on  this 
subject  that  he  added,  '  But  I  am  determined,  for  my 
own  part,  that  no  weakness  of  frame,  no  indisposition  of 
body,  shall  prevent  my  protesting  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  dangerous  precedent  which  this  House 
ever  made.'  He  was  compelled  now  for  a  time  to  retire 
from  Parliament  in  consequence  of  his  continued  ill- 
health  ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  again  returned 
for  Tavistock,  and  in  1819  he  assumed  the  lead  in  his 
party  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform — a  lead 
which  he  held  for  nearly  half  'a  century.  On  the  I4th 
of  December  1819  he  made  his  first  speech  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  moved  four  resolutions  declaring 
that  corrupt  boroughs  should  be  disfranchised,  and  their 
members  given  to  some  great  towns,  the  population  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  15,000  souls,  or  to  some 
of  the  largest  counties ;  also  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  consider  of  further  means  to  detect  and 
prevent  corruption  in  the  election  of  members ;  and  that 
Grampound  should  be  disfranchised.  So  great  were  the 
difficulties,  however,  which  beset  the  young  reformer, 
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that  he  was  denied  a  whip  for  his  motion,  and  an  old 
Whig  told  him  that  motions  for  reform  always  damaged 
the  party.  The  popular  movement,  nevertheless,  received 
a  great  impetus  by  the  '  Peterloo  massacre  '  and  other 
causes  ;  and,  nothing  daunted,  in  1 820  Lord  John  carried 
a  bill  in  the  Commons  disfranchising  Grampound,  Barn- 
staple,  Penrhyn,  and  Camelford.  The  Lords  threw  out  the 
measure,  but  its  author  returned  to  the  charge  in  1821, 
and  the  Commons  passed  his  bill  transferring  the  seats  of 
Grampound  to  Leeds.  The  Lords  gave  the  two  members 
to  the  county  of  York  instead,  and  this  compromise  Lord 
John  accepted. 

The  campaign  was  continued  in  1822,  when  his  Lord- 
ship delivered  a  speech  of  three  hours'  duration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reform.  He  suggested  that  a  hundred  members 
should  be  added  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  they 
should  be  returned  by  the  larger  counties  and  the  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  communities  of  the  king- 
dom. The  motion  was  not  successful,  but  Canning  de- 
livered a  speech  on  the  occasion,  that  not  only  contained 
a  eulogium  upon  the  young  Whig  statesman,  but  a  pre- 
sage which  showed  that  the  Minister  himself  did  not 
expect  a  long  continuance  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
*  The  noble  Lord/  said  Canning,  '  is  entitled  to  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  House  for  the  candid,  able,  and 
ingenuous  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  forward  his 
motion.  If  in  the  remarks  that  I  have  made  upon  it 
there  has  been  anything  which  has  borne  the  appearance 
of  disrespect  towards  him,  I  hope  he  will  acquit  me  of 
having  so  intended  it.  That  the  noble  Lord  will  carry 
his  motion  this  evening,  I  have  no  fear;  but  with  the 
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talents  which  he  has  shown  himself  to  possess,  and  with 
(I  sincerely  hope)  a  long  and  brilliant  career  of  parlia- 
mentary distinction  before  him,  he  will  no  doubt  renew 
his  efforts  hereafter.  Although  I  presume  not  to  give 
any  weight  to  observations  or  warnings  of  mine,  yet  on 
this,  probably  the  last  opportunity  I  shall  have  of  raising 
my  voice  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  while 
I  conjure  the  House  to  pause  before  it  consents  to  adopt 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  cannot  help  con- 
juring the  noble  Lord  himself  to  pause  before  he  again 
presses  it  upon  the  country.  If,  however,  he  shall  per- 
severe, and  if  his  perseverance  shall  be  successful,  and 
if  the  result  of  that  success  shall  be  such  as  I  cannot 
help  apprehending — his  be  the  triumph  to  have  precipi- 
tated those  results — mine  be  the  consolation  that  to  the 
utmost  and  the  latest  of  my  power  I  have  opposed  them/ 
"What  would  Canning  have  thought  could  he  have 
lived  but  ten  years  longer  ?  for  within  that  brief  period 
the  great  Reform  Bill  became  law.  Lord  John  did  not 
pause,  as  he  had  been  eloquently  adjured,  but  he  now 
alternated  his  political  efforts  with  literary  exercises. 
In  1819  he  had  published  his  'Life  of  William,  Lord 
Russell,'  which  was  a  kind  of  manifesto  of  Liberalism, 
and  enjoyed  a  large  circulation.  In  1820  appeared  a 
small  volume  of  '  Essays  by  a  Gentleman  who  has  left 
his  Lodgings.'  In  1822  he  published  a  tragedy  entitled 
'  Don  Carlos,'  which  had  been  written  during  his  travels, 
and  which  met  with  some  critical  appreciation ;  and 
in  1823  was  issued  his  'Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Government  and  Constitution,'  a  work  exhibiting 
breadth  of  view  and  considerable  historical  research. 
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The  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  was  supported  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  in  1825  Lord  Francis  Egerton  carried  a  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  such  a  measure. 
In  the  Introduction  to  his  Speeches,  published  in  1870, 
Lord  John  observes  that  the  policy  contained  in  the 
resolution  would  have  settled  the  Catholic  question  with- 
out the  evil  and  the  reproach  of  yielding  to  intimidation, 
without  uprooting  the  Protestant  Church  Establish- 
ment, while  civil,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  equality 
would  have  been  attained,  and  peace  with  Ireland  would 
have  been  permanently  concluded.  On  February  26, 
1828,  at  the  request  of  a  body  of  Dissenters,  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  to  go  into  committee  on  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  His  motion  ran  as 
follows : — c  That  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of  so  much 
of  the  Acts  of  the  I3th  and  25th  of  Charles  II.  as 
requires  persons,  before  they  are  admitted  into  any  office, 
or  place,  or  corporation,  or  having  accepted  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown, 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.'  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  also  by  Mr.  Huskisson 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  while  they  strongly  advocated 
religious  liberty  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  declined  to  give 
the  same  relief  from  legal  disabilities  to  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. A  considerable  number  of  liberal  Tories,  how- 
ever, supported  the  mover,  and  his  resolution  was  carried 
by  237  to  193.  A  repeal  bill  was  brought  in,  and  it 
passed  into  law.  The  author,  at  the  suggestion  of  Peel, 
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adopted  in  his  measure  the  words,  '  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian.'  It  was  said  that  if  such  words  were  not 
inserted,  a  Jew  might  become  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  was  sitting  on  the  woolsack,  whispered 
to  a  Whig  Lord  who  was  his  neighbour,  '  Well,  I  see  no 
harm  in  that.  Daniel  would  have  made  a  very  good  Lord 
Chancellor.' 

Other  religious  reforms  were  imminent.  In  1829 
the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  was  effected  by  Sir 
Eobert  Peel.  Lord  Russell  always  held  that,  notwith- 
standing the  purity  of  Peel's  motives,  he  would  have 
done  better,  both  for  himself  and  the  country,  if  he  had 
resigned  office,  and  given  his  support  either  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  another  leader  in  the  Commons,  or  to 
Lord  Grey  and  the  Whig  party,  in  the  settlement  of  a 
question  which,  since  the  Peace,  had  been  the  apparent 
cause  of  their  proscription.  With  Catholic  emancipation 
settled,  other  measures  upon  parallel  lines  were  but  a 
work  of  time.  Indeed,  as  member  for  the  City  of  London 
from  1841  to  1 86 1,  Lord  John  Russell  never  relaxed  his 
efforts  until  he  had  opened  the  way  for  the  Jews  into 
Parliament  and  also  into  office.  Some  supporters  of 
religious  liberty  held  back  at  each  stage  of  the  journey, 
but  Lord  John  kept  on  undismayed,  and  brought  the 
work  to  completion.  He  mentions  as  a  significant  fact 
that  one  of  the  shrewdest  members  of  the  Tory  party 
said  he  should  not  have  felt  so  much  objection  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  had  he  not  been  sure  that  it  would  be 
followed  by  reform  of  Parliament. 

This  was  precisely  the  policy  which  Lord  John  now 
adopted.  When  Earl  Grey  came  into  power  in  November 
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1830,  his  Lordship  accepted  office  under  the  Whig 
Premier  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  most  important 
business  connected  with  the  new  Government  was  com- 
mitted into  the  hands  of  Lord  John  Russell.  He  was 
deputed  to  construct  a  Reform  Bill.  The  whole  country 
now  clamoured  for  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform, 
which  had  become  the  'burning  question'  of  the  time. 
The  measure  was  considered  so  sweeping,  that  on  its 
introduction  the  Tories  were  wild  with  delight.  There 
never  was  such  a  scene  in  the  House,  and  it  is  averred 
there  never  has  been  since.  Amusement,  amazement, 
and  stupefaction  were  amongst  the  conflicting  feelings 
excited  by  the  measure.  Sir  Henry  Harding  said  to  Sir 
James  Graham  in  the  lobby, '  Well,  you're  honest  fellows  ; 
you've  acted  up  to  your  professions;  but  I  suppose  you 
will  all  go  out  to-morrow  morning.' 

The  contest  was  long  and  fierce,  but,  as  the  story  of 
Reform  may  be  read  at  length  elsewhere,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  detail  concerning  it  here.  Brougham 
originated  the  cry  of  '  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill/  and  although  it  took  a  long  time  to  bring 
the  King  and  the  peers  to  reason,  success  at  length 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  reformers.  During  the  debates 
of  1830—32  a  good  deal  of  work  in  connection  with  the 
bill  was  thrown  upon  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  he  answered 
to  the  call,  meeting  emergency  after  emergency  with  abi- 
lity and  judgment.  The  Reform  Bill  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  7th  of  June  1832,  and  was  followed  by 
a  Boundary  Bill  and  Reform  Bills  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  There  was  at  one  period,  when  the  Lords  at- 
tempted to  strangle  the  bill,  an  interval  of  great  danger 
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to  the  peace  of  the  country.  But  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  not  a  man  who,  for  any  political  measure,  would 
risk  a  civil  war,  and  the  manly,  straightforward  conduct 
of  Lord  Grey,  with  the  enthusiastic  support  he  received 
from  the  people,  overcame  all  opposition. 

The  Whig  Government  were  unfortunately  faced,  after 
their  great  triumph,  by  the  very  unpleasant  necessity  of 
introducing  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland.  The  sister 
island  was  in  a  condition  of  permanent  disorder,  de- 
structive alike  of  property  and  of  life.  Stringent  and 
immediate  remedies  were  required,  and  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced and  carried  in  the  session  of  1833.  But  thera 
was  also  legislation  of  a  more  acceptable  type  ;  and  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill  and  the  Colonial  Slavery 
Abolition  Bill  will  ever  be  regarded  as  c  two  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  measures  which  have  been  proposed 
for  the  consideration  of  Parliament.'  In  the  following 
session,  that  of  1834,  a  great  reform  in  the  poor  laws 
was  effected. 

The  Irish  Church,  however,  was  destined  to  produce  a 
fatal  effect  on  the  union  of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  subject 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  Church  revenues  a  schism 
arose,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  J. 
Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  John  Russell,  who  differed  from  Mr. 
Stanley  and  his  friends,  said,  '  Considering  himself 
pledged,  not  only  by  his  general  duty  as  a  member  of 
that  House,  but  by  the  resolution  which  had  been  passed 
the  other  day,  to  attend  to  the  just  complaints  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  considering  that  if  ever  there  was 
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a  just  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  people 
against  any  grievance,  it  was  the  complaint  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  against  the  present  appropriation  of  tithes, 
he  should  then,  deeply  lamenting  the  decision  he  should 
feel  himself  bound  to  come  to,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
flecting that  he  had  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  resisted 
all  projects  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  that  he 
had,  by  the  support  he  gave  to  this  and  former  bills 
for  the  maintenance  of  tithes,  vindicated  the  rights  of 
property  against  those  who  wrongfully  withheld  them, 
he  should,  at  whatever  cost  and  sacrifice,  do  what  he 
should  consider  his  bounden  duty,  namely,  justice  to 
Ireland.' 

This  speech  made  a  great  impression,  and  Stanley 
wrote  to  Sir  James  Graham,  'Johnny  has  upset  the 
coach/  Some  desired  him  to  retract  his  observations, 
but  he  positively  declined.  The  speech  did  much  to 
hasten  the  crisis  with  the  Irish  Church ;  redress  was  not 
granted  immediately  nor  justice  done,  but  these  had  been 
foreshadowed  and  made  possible.  Mr.  Ward  brought 
forward  a  motion  hostile  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
the  four  Cabinet  Ministers  above  named  resigned  before 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  taken  upon  it.  Not  long 
afterwards  there  was  a  more  serious  division  in  the 
Cabinet.  When  it  was  proposed  in  1835  to  renew  the 
Insurrection  Act  for  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  wished  to  main- 
tain all  the  former  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Ministers  supported  him.  But  Lord  Althorp  and 
several  other  influential  members  desired  to  omit  the 
clauses  that  were  intended  to  restrain  political  agitation. 
Lord  Grey  thereupon  determined  to  quit  office,  and 
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tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King.  Lord  Melbourne 
was  sent  for,  and  became  Prime  Minister.  He  recon- 
structed the  Ministry,  and  held  office  from  July  to 
November.  Lord  Althorp's  removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords  gave  the  King  an  opportunity  to  dismiss  his 
Ministers.  He  would  not  hear  of  either  Lord  John 
Russell,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  or  Mr.  Abercromby  becoming 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  gave  Lord  Mel- 
bourne a  written  paper  saying  that  he  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services  or  those  of  his  colleagues. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  office,  but  it  was  speedily 
manifest  that  he  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Early  in  the  session  of  1835  the  Ministry 
sustained  several  severe  blows,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
finished  its  existence  by  his  motion  on  the  Irish  Church. 
His  Lordship  was  now  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Whig 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  no  light 
task  in  controlling  and  directing  his  followers.  He  chose 
the  Irish  Church  for  his  battle-ground.  As  he  says  in 
his  Memoirs,  the  proposal  for  a  commission  made  by  Lord 
Grey's  Government  had  been  considered  by  four  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  test  of  principle, 
and  the  Liberal  members  of  the  first  reformed  House  of 
Commons  had  accepted  the  question  of  the  integrity  and 
perpetual  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church  as  marking  the 
frontier  lines  between  Liberal  and  Tory  principles.  He 
therefore  brought  forward  his  resolution,  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  was  supported  by  Lord  Howick,  and,  on  the 
other,  was  the  basis  of  an  alliance  with  O'Connell  and 
the  Irish  members.  He  obtained  for  the  motion  a  majority 
of  33.  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  office  and  Lord  Mel- 
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bourne  was  recalled.  Lord  John  Russell  was  appointed 
Home  Secretary,  with  the  lead  in  the  Lower  House. 

The  new  Ministry  led  a  chequered  but  not  unprofit- 
able existence.  Several  home  measures  of  great  impor- 
tance were  introduced,  for  which  it  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  country  and  of  posterity.  Not  the  least  valuable  of 
these  measures  was  one  for  the  commutation  of  tithes. 
The  position  of  this  question  brought  great  injury  to  agri- 
culture and  also  to  the  Church.  The  enforcement  of 
tithes,  in  some  instances,  acted  as  a  positive  bar  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Pitt  and  Peel  had  each  desired 
or  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  the  latter  by 
a  voluntary  commutation,  but  the  system  was  inadequate. 
As  Lord  John  Russell  claimed,  however,  all  the  evils  of 
the  tithe  system  were  the  subject  of  fair  compromise  and 
permanent  settlement  by  the  Act  of  1836.  Three  com- 
missioners, two  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  one  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  em- 
powered, after  examination,  to  proceed  by  certain  fixed 
rules  to  a  final  adjudication.  This  process  was  com- 
pleted in  about  seven  years ;  the  progress  of  agriculture 
being  thereby  freed  from  vexatious  impediments,  and  the 
clergy  spared  the  unseemly  contentions  which  had  fostered 
ill-will  and  disturbed  social  relations. 

Another  important  act  was  one  of  justice  towards  those 
who  were  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  marriage  laws  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  a  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the  marriage  of 
Protestant  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews  ac- 
cording to  their  own  rites,  and  enacting  a  civil  marriage 
in  the  office  of  a  registrar  for  those  who  might  be  con- 
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tented  with  a  civil  contract  only.  The  great  objection 
taken  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill  was  that  marriage 
was  a  religious  and  not  a  civil  ceremony.  Lord  John 
replied  to  this  argument,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  allow  every  person  to  be  married  according 
to  whatever  form  his  conscience  dictated.  There  were 
some,  Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen,  who  preferred  a 
religious  ceremony ;  but  there  were  other  Dissenters  who 
considered  marriage  not  a  religious  but  a  civil  ceremony. 
Taking  the  broad  principle  of  religious  liberty,  he  felt 
that  they  were  bound  to  provide  for  all  these  classes. 
Even  if  the  bill  were  carried,  he  entertained  no  doubt 
but  that  ninety-nine  marriages  out  of  a  hundred  would 
still  be  considered  as  religious  ceremonies.  But  although 
the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple might  be  few,  the  principle  was  a  great  one,  and 
they  were  .bound  to  maintain  it. 

Philpott,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  strongly  opposed  the  bill 
in  the  Lords.  He  denounced  a  purely  civil  contract, 
and  insisted  that  a  bond  so  sacred  and  indissoluble 
should  be  accompanied  with  suitable  religious  solemnities, 
and  unless  this  were  done,  no  earthly  inducement  would 
prevail  with  him  to  allow  the  measure  to  progress  another 
stage  without  his  most  strenuous  opposition.  Neverthe- 
less, by  the  Act  of  1836,  as  it  eventually  passed,  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  clergy  were  done  away  with  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned. 

The  important  question  of  education  next  came  up, 
and  in  1839,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Queen,  Lord  John 
Kussell  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  President  of 
the  Council,  proposing  a  scheme  of  national  education. 
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He  explained  the  want  of  education  in  the  country,  the 
deficiencies  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  injustice  of 
subjecting  to  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  law  persons 
who  had  never  been  taught  their  duty  to  God  and  man. 
The  broad  principles  he  laid  down  were  that  the  youth 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and 
that  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected.  A 
scheme  was  introduced  in  accordance  with  these  principles, 
but  Mr.  Stanley  delivered  a  strong  philippic  against  it, 
claiming  for  the  Church  the  monopoly  of  education. 
Ministers  carried  their  grant  by  a  minority  of  two  only 
in  the  Commons,  and  as  in  the  Lords  it  was  vigorously 
opposed,  they  agreed  to  a  compromise.  Inspection  was 
to  be  conducted  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Society 
by  inspectors,  in  the  appointment  of  whom  the  bishops 
were  to  concur,  and  whose  reports,  comprising  religious 
as  well  as  secular  instruction,  were  to  be  communicated 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

A  measure  which  had  a  salutary  influence  in  Ireland 
was  the  Tithe  Act  of  1838.  It  changed  the  collection 
of  tithes  from  a  question  between  tithe-proctor  and 
peasant  into  a  question  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
with  a  percentage  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  landlord 
for  the  cost  and  trouble  of  collection.  This  put  an  end 
to  all  the  oppression,  the  ill-will,  and  the  bloodshed  of 
former  contests,  graphically  described  in  the  speeches  of 
Grattan,  and  it  proved  of  immense  value  to  the  whole 
body  of  small  occupiers  in  Ireland.  There  still  remained, 
however,  three  Irish  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  The  first 
of  these  related  to  the  Established  Church,  which  Mr. 
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Gladstone  successfully  grappled  with  at  a  later  period. 
The  principle  that  actuated  Lord  Grey's  Ministry  on 
this  question,  as  exemplified  in  their  measure  of  1831, 
was  to  unite  the  Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  Presbyterian  in  one  scheme  of  secular 
and  religious  instruction  ;  to  leave  religious  teaching  free  ; 
to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  to  persuade  all 
communions  to  live  in  harmony  and  peace.  But  in  spite 
of  this  and  many  subsequent  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  subject,  it  still  remained  an  open 
question  when  the  Whig  Government  went  out  of  office 
in  1841.  Lord  John  was  personally  in  favour  of  a 
complete  National  School  establishment,  of  the  benefits 
of  which  all  communions,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  might 
partake.  He  thought  that  the  £360,000  of  tithe  rent- 
charge,  instead  of  being  given  up  to  the  landlords  after 
fifty -two  years,  might  well  be  maintained  as  a  provision 
for  national  education.  The  third  important  question- 
remaining  was  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  land  tenure 
of  Ireland.  Lord  John  Russell  held  liberal  and,  for  that 
time,  large  views  on  this  matter ;  but  it  was  not  legis- 
lated upon  by  the  Melbourne  Government.  Various  efforts 
made  by  other  statesmen  in  connection  with  it  will  be 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

In  1839  Lord  John  Russell  gave  up  the  Home 
Department  to  Lord  Normanby,  and  accepted  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  The  broad  principle  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  new  sphere  was  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  bound,  both  in  honour  and  from  the  soundest 
views  of  national  policy,  to  protect,  foster,  and  defend 
our  Colonies.  As  the  result  of  his  Lordship's  action, 
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British  sovereignty  over  New  Zealand  was  proclaimed  in 
May  1 840 ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  gave  the 
strongest  assurances  to  the  British  provinces  of  North 
America,  pledging  to  them  the  word  of  the  Queen  that, 
so  long  as  they  desired  to  remain  her  subjects,  they 
should  receive  the  support  of  the  Crown  and  be  defended 
as  a  part  of  the  British  dominions.  During  Lord  John's 
tenure  of  the  Colonial  Office  a  gentleman  attached  to 
the  French  Government  called  upon  him.  He  asked 
how  much  of  Australia  was  claimed  as  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain.  The  English  statesman  of  few  inches 
answered,  'The  whole/  and  thereupon  his  questioner 
went  away.  He  saw  there  was  not  a  slice  to  be  got. 
With  regard  to  the  future  of  our  Colonies,  Lord  John 
Russell  held  that  when  the  majority  in  any  of  the  de- 
pendencies declare  by  their  representatives  that  they 
wish  to  separate  from  us,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
detain  them.  He  was  averse  to  repeating  the  errors 
committed  by  Grenville,  Townshend,  and  Lord  North. 

A  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar, 
which  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade,  was 
brought  forward  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  session  of 
1841,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six. 
As  the  Ministry  contemplated  following  up  their  pro- 
posal by  a  motion  for  a  fixed  duty  on  corn,  they  were 
now  obliged  to  consider  the  whole  of  their  financial  policy, 
as  well  as  their  position  as  a  Government. 

They  eventually  decided  upon  a  dissolution,  in  order 
that  the  country  might  pronounce  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  question  of  their  financial  policy.  In  the  interim 
Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
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in  Ministers  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  elections  were 
held,  and  the  country  practically  pronounced  in  favour 
of  Protection  as  against  Free  Trade.  Ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  minority,  and  when  the  House  assembled 
in  August  a  vote  was  carried  against  them  by  a  majority 
of  91.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Whig 
Ministry  had  long  been  growing  unpopular,  and  the 
Opposition  went  rather  upon  this  than  upon  any  definite 
grounds  of  policy. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  office  in  September 
1841,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
had  again  a  very  difficult  part  to  play.  The  tardy  and 
as  yet  incomplete  adherence  of  himself  and  his  friends 
to  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  had  alienated  many  of 
the  country  party,  and  yet  had  not  won  over  to  them 
the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  But  Lord 
John  bore  himself  remarkably  well.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  observed  that  '  with  numbers  scarcely  exceeding  one- 
sixth  of  the  House,  in  a  Parliament  of  their  own  summon- 
ing, the  Whigs  were  sustained  alone  by  the  dignity  of 
Lord  John  Russell.'  Peel  now  inaugurated  a  new  fiscal 
regime,  and  went  on  his  course  triumphantly.  His 
opponents  could  only  criticise,  and  this — which  has 
never  been  lacking  on  the  part  of  any  section  of 
politicians — they  did  without  stint.  Lord  John,  while 
patiently  waiting,  lost  no  opportunity  of  keeping  his 
party  before  the  nation. 

For  several  years  he  fought  the  battle  of  the 
moderate  fixed  duty  upon  corn,  but  in  the  autumn  of 
1845  ne  found  that  this  would  no  longer  do.  'Now 
was  the  moment  to  strike/  wrote  Lord  Beaconsfield  of 
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him  at  this  juncture.  '  Without  consulting  his  party, 
and  with  no  false  delicacy  for  a  Conservative  Cabinet  in 
convulsions,  he  expressed  his  opinion  on  public  affairs  in 
that  celebrated  Edinburgh  letter,  which  was  addressed  on 
the  1 8th  of  November  to  his  constituents,  the  City  of 
London.'  The  Whig  leader  pointed  out  that  as  the  re- 
sistance to  qualified  concessions  had  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete surrender  in  1829  and  1831,  so  the  chance  of 
accepting  the  fixed  duty  was  gone.  He  demanded  total 
repeal,  and  called  upon  the  country  to  unite  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  domination  of  the, corn  laws. 

The  Ministry  were  already  divided,  and  this  manifesto 
completely  disorganised  them.  Peel  urged  upon  his 
colleagues  the  proposal  which  he  had  before  made  to 
them  for  the  suspension  of  the  duties  on  foreign  grain. 
Lord  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  resigned,  and  the 
Administration,  and  very  soon  the  Conservative  party 
itself,  was  broken  up.  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for 
to  form  a  Ministry,  and  as  Peel  had  promised  to  support 
any  Free  Trade  measures  his  successor  might  bring  forward, 
there  was  a  fair  prospect  for  a  Whig  Government.  But 
a  difference,  which  I  have  already  referred  to  in  the 
sketch  of  Peel,  arose  amongst  the  Whig  chiefs.  Lord 
Grey  objected  to  Lord  Palmerston's  appointment  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  as  the  latter  would  go  nowhere  else 
and  could  not  be  shelved,  Lord  John  was  unable  to  go 
on  with  his  Cabinet-making.  Lord  Stanley  also  declined 
the  task  of  forming  a  Protectionist  Government, '  choosing 
rather,'  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said,  'a  less  responsible 
position  from  which  to  carry  on  a  more  desultory  war- 
fare.' In  the  end,  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  back  to  office 
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and  carried  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  being  loyally 
aided  in  his  undertaking  by  Lord  John  Eussell. 

But  now  came  an  act  for  which  Lord  John  has  been 
by  some  severely  condemned.  It;  is  said  that,  seeing  the 
revengeful  feelings  by  which  the  Protectionists  were 
animated  against  Peel,  he  could  not  refrain  from  joining 
them,  and  thus  snatching  at  the  prize  of  office.  The 
Government  brought  in  a  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  union  of 
the  Whigs  with  the  discontented  Tories  caused  it  to  be 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Lord  John  himself  says 
that,  in  addition  to  exercising  his  ordinary  right  as  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  objected  to  the  bill  on  Irish 
grounds.  His  faults  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Lord  Lytton,  describing  him  in  his  'New 
Timon/  wrote : — 

1  How  formed  to  lead,  if  not  too  proud  to  please, 
His  fame  would  fire  you,  but  his  manners  freeze  ; 
Like  or  dislike,  he  does  not  care  a  jot, 
He  wants  your  vote,  but  your  affections  not ; 
Yet  human  hearts  need  sun,  as  well  as  oats — 
So  cold  a  climate  plays  the  deuce  with  votes  ; 
And  while  his  doctrines  ripen  day  by  day, 
His  frost-nipped  party  pines  itself  away.' 

These  lines,  as  is  the  case  with  most  satires,  exaggerate 

while  they  undoubtedly  strike  at  weak  points.     There 

not  sufficient  warmth  and  enthusiasm  in  Lord  John 

sell  as  a  party  leader,  nothing  to  fire  the  imagination 

'  be  affections,  but  he  undoubtedly  led  his  party  with 

t  judgment  through  the  wilderness  into  the  Land  of 

aise. 

"_e  brought  them  the  sweets  of  office,  and  upon  the 
of  Peel  was  empowered  to  form  an  Administration. 

K 
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In  this  he  was  successful,  and  one  of  the  first  questions 
settled  by  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  the  admission  of 
foreign  sugar,  on  which  he  had  been  so  'signally  defeated 
in  1841.  The  bill,  now  carried  by  an  enormous  majority, 
was  much  more  favourable  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
sugar  than  had  been  its  predecessor. 

At  the  general  election  of  i  847  the  Ministry  secured 
a  strong  Liberal  phalanx  of  338,  in  addition  to  which 
it  received  the  modified  support  of  the  Peelites,  who 
numbered  more  than  100.  But  the  session  of  1848 
was  a  harassing  one  for  the  Government.  There  were 
revolutions  abroad  and  threats  of  disorder  and  insubor- 
dination at  home.  The  Chartists  resolved  to  make  a 
demonstration  of  force  at  Westminster,  but  failing  in  this, 
they  mustered  in  great  numbers  on  Kennington  Common. 
Owing  to  the  action  of  the  Government  and  the  police, 
however,  no  riot  occurred,  and  London  escaped  the  scenes 
which  were  witnessed  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  But 
England  was  passing  through  a  financial  crisis  of  a  very 
formidable  kind,  and  there  was  greater  distress  in  the 
country  than  had  been  experienced  for  a  generation. 

A  bill   for   the   repeal   of   the  Navigation  Laws  was 
brought  forward  in  the  session  of  1849,  and  the  second 
reading  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majo 
of  ten.     The  onward  stage  in  the  direction  of  Free  T] 
implied  by  this  bill  was  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
the  following  year  Lord  John  Russell  surprised  the  coui 
by  his  famous  c  No  Popery  '  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durl 
and  following  up  the  agitation  against  the  assumption 
ecclesiastical  titles  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  his  Lord 
carried   in    1851    the   Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.      ] 
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John  explained  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  merely  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  prosecute  any  Roman  Catholic  bishops  who 
did  not  act  in  glaring  and  ostentatious  defiance  of  the 
Queen's  title  to  the  crown.  The  introducer  of  the 
measure  merely  wanted  to  place  the  assertion  of  the 
Queen's  title  to  appoint  bishops  on  the  statute-book, 
and  there  leave  it.  Having  gained  his  object,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act. 

A  serious  dissension  arose  in  the  Cabinet  with  regard 
to  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'ttat  of  December  1851.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  too  exuberant  in  his  joy  over  that  act, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  dismissed  him.  The  latter  affirmed 
that  he  had  no  option  but  to  declare  the  political  con- 
nection between  Palmerston  and  himself  to  be  dissolved, 
though  he  felt  his  Government  to  be  so  much  weakened 
by  the  step  that  it  was  not  likely  to  retain  power  for  any 
long  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  fell  in  the  following 
session  of  1 8  5  2.  A  new  Reform  Bill  and  a  Militia  Bill 
were  introduced,  but  the  former  was  treated  so  coldly, 
and  the  latter  was  so  unpopular,  that  the  Premier  re- 
signed. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  now  formed  a  Cabinet,  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  referring,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  attitude  he  should  assume  towards  the  new  Ministry, 
said  that  he  would  continue  to  oppose  out  of  office, 
as  he  had  opposed  in  office,  any  restoration  of  the  duty 
on  corn,  whether  under  the  name  of  protection  or  of 
revenue.  He  should  also  think  it  his  duty  to  support 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  those  who  were  fit  to 
exercise  the  franchise  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
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believing  that  such  extension  would  add  strength  and 
solidity  to  the  parliamentary  system.  The  Derby  Ministry 
only  held  office  for  ten  months.  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  brought  forward  his  Budget  on  the 
3d  of  December,  and  one  of  its  provisions,  that  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  income-tax,  was  strongly  condemned 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  John  Russell  rose  during  the 
debate,  and  said  that  there  would  be  great  danger  in  any 
alteration  of  the  principle  of  the  income-tax  as  it  had 
been  established  by  successive  Parliaments.  It  was  not 
possible  to  carry  the  principle  '  that  direct  taxation  ought 
not  to  be  grounded  on  exemptions '  into  practical  appli- 
cation. He  criticised  the  extension  of  the  tax  down- 
wards, and  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  charge  upon 
the  incomes  of  tenant-farmers.  The  new  tax  would  stand 
upon  a  greater  number  of  exemptions  than  the  existing 
tax.  After  what  he  had  heard  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  conceived  that  the  safety  of  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  country  was  in  great  peril. 

The  Government  was  placed  in  a  minority  of  19  upon 
its  financial  proposals,  and  thereupon  went  out  of  office. 
The  Coalition  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  was  now  formed, 
and  in  this  Ministry  Lord  John  Russell  became  Foreign 
Secretary.  Faithful  to  his  promises  when  out  of  office, 
he  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  but  the  Crimean  war  broke 
out,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  measure. 

Lord  John  Russell's  policy  during  the  Crimean  war 
has  been  much  animadverted  upon.  His  Lordship's 
position,  as  defined  by  himself,  may  therefore  be  stated. 
The  real  cause  of  the  war,  he  affirmed,  was  the  discovery 
that  the  Vienna  note,  as  interpreted  by  Russia,  and  a 
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project  of  treaty  which  was  framed  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  were  in  effect  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
government  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey  into  the  hands 
of  Russia.  This  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  English 
and  French  Governments  asked  Russia  to  evacuate  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  de- 
clared that  her  refusal  to  do  so  would  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  failure  of  the 
attempts  to  avoid  war  did  not  arise  from  any  reluctance 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  insist  on  the  signature  of  the  Aus- 
trian note  by  Turkey,  but  from  a  fundamental  difference 
of  opinion  between  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell  on  the 
one  side,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
various  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  other,  upon  the 
respective  claims  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  which  arose  after 
the  refusal  of  the  note  by  Turkey. 

War  ensued,  but  it  had  not  been  long  in  progress 
before  there  was  a  change  of  offices  in  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry.  Lord  John  Russell  became  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Secretary  at 
War.  Great  complaints  were  made  of  the  dilatoriness 
of  the  Government  in  its  war  measures.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  enlistment  of  foreigners.  It  met  with 
great  opposition,  and  eventually  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
consented  to  reduce  the  numbers  to  be  enlisted  from 
15,000  to  10,000.  Lord  John  Russell  stated  that 
having  recommended  this,  in  conformity  with  many  pre- 
cedents, as  one  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
Ministers  could  not  attempt  to  conduct  it  if  the  bill  were 
rejected.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  38. 
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The  conduct  of  the  war  created  great  dissatisfaction  in 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  and 
in  January  1855  notices  were  given  of  resolutions  hostile 
to  the  Government.  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  Crimean  disasters  was  to  have  been  discussed 
on  the  23d  of  January,  but  on  that  day,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  announced 
that  Lord  John  Russell  had  resigned.  On  the  following 
evening  the  ex-Minister  gave  his  reasons  for  the  step. 
He  stated  that  the  resignation  arose  from  a  feeling  that 
Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  could  not  honestly  be  opposed 
by  the  Government,  and  also  from  a  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  arrangements,  the  faults  of  which  he  had  pointed 
out  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  had  urged  that  the  seals  of 
the  War  Department  should  be  transferred  from  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  those  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ;  and  when  this  suggestion  was  not  complied  with, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resign  office.  He  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  remain,  however,  and  he  had  done  so 
until  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  brought  before  the  House  a 
question  to  which  he  felt  that  he  could  not  give  the  only 
answer  which  would  stop  inquiry.  i 

Lord  Palmerston  complained  that  his  late  colleague's 
resignation  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
public  men,  and  that  he  was  not  justified  in  thus  embar- 
rassing the  Government.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  still  more 
severe,  and  charged  him  with  profligate  intriguing,  to 
which  Lord  John  replied  that  he  had  done  no  more  than 
had  been  done  during  the  Administration  of  Lord  Grey. 
The  result  of  the  debate  gave  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  the  G  overnment  of  157.  Lord  Aberdeen  resigned 
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and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed,  or  rather  the  old  one 
was  reconstructed  under  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  John  Kussell  having  failed  in  their  respective 
efforts  to  get  a  Cabinet  together. 

Lord  John  did  not  at  once  join  the  Palmerston  Cabinet, 
but  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
J.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  had  withdrawn  from 
it,  he  entered  it  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
At  this  time  Lord  John  Eussell  was  acting  as  British 
Plenipotentiary  at  Vienna,  having  been  dispatched  thither 
in  the  hope  of  securing  such  a  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question  as  might  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  had  been 
instructed  that  the  object  of  the  negotiations  must  be  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  member 
of  the  great  European  family  of  nations,  guaranteed 
by  the  abrogation  of  Eussian  supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea. 
To  accomplish  this,  Eussia  was  required  to  reduce  her 
maritime  force  and  to  open  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Turkey,  to  the  maritime  forces  of  other  nations. 
Eussia  refused  to  limit  the  strength  of  her  navy,  either 
by  treaty  or  in  any  other  way.  Negotiations  were  con- 
tinued fruitlessly  for  about  six  weeks,  when  Austria  put 
forward  some  final  propositions  which  appeared  to  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  as  well  as  to  Lord  John  Eussell  to  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  views  of  the  French  and  English  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, however,  did  not  commend  themselves  to  their 
respective  Governments.  On  his  return  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  was  required  to  give  up  his  appointment  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lord  John  Eussell 
withdrew  shortly  afterwards  from  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
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Palmerston.  The  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  at 
Vienna  will  probably  never  be  known,  all  the  chief  actors 
concerned  in  it  having  passed  away.  The  impression  at 
the  time  was  that  the  French  and  English  representatives 
had  been  outwitted  by  Austrian  diplomacy  in  Russian 
interests. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  failure  of  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence was  announced  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  discussions  ensued  upon  the  policy  of  Russia  and 
Austria.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  John  Russell 
detailed,  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  remarked 
that  the  means  of  pacification  were  not  exhausted. 
Austria  had  shown  herself  willing  throughout  the  nego- 
tiations to  act  with  the  Allies,  but  she  was  reluctant  to 
propose  terms  that  would  involve  her  in  actual  hostilities 
with  Russia.  As  matters  stood,  he  expected  that  Austria 
would  make  some  final  propositions,  which,  if  rejected, 
must  terminate  the  Conference,  and,  if  accepted,  would 
open  the  negotiations  under  far  more  favourable  auspices 
than  heretofore.  Again  and  again  Lord  John  was  called 
upon  to  explain  his  explanations,  and  his  general  answer 
was  that  the  object  still  was  the  security  of  Turkey 
against  Russia,  and  to  obtain  some  material  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  Europe  against  the  aggression  of  the 
Northern  Power. 

The  publication  of  a  circular  addressed  by  Count  Nes- 
selrode  to  the  Russian  agents  at  foreign  courts  made  it 
apparent  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  agreed  at  Vienna 
to  the  Austrian  proposals  for  peace,  as  stated  by  Count 
Buol.  It  had  been  already  rumoured  that  the  Cabinet  of 
a  Government  engaged  in  a  war  had  one  member  in  it  who 
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thought  that  war  was  unnecessary.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  defending  himself,  said  he  thought  the  Austrian  pro- 
positions were  such  as  to  afford  a  hope  of  peace ;  and  he 
promised  to  put  them  in  such  a  light  as  might  lead  to 
their  adoption.  He  had  made  this  promise  to  Count 
Buol  at  Vienna;  he  had  fulfilled  it  on  his  return  to 
England.  The  Austrian  proposals  were  deliberately  con- 
sidered and  rejected  by  the  Cabinet ;  and  he  felt  that  as 
a  Plenipotentiary  he  was  bound  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Government,  and  that  within  the  Cabinet  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  minority  to  yield  to  the  majority,  if  there 
was  a  minority  and  majority.  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  strongly  condemned  Lord  John's  conduct,  and 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  gave  notice  of  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  him.  His  Lordship  once  more  ran  away,  however, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  his  expulsion  from  the  Cabinet, 
he  announced  on  the  i6th  of  July  that  he  had  re- 
signed office.  He  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  brought  the  Austrian  propositions  to  London  on  the 
29th  of  April,  but  that  circumstances  had  occurred  quite 
independent  of  the  merits  of  the  propositions  themselves 
which  made  it  impossible  to  agree  to  them.  Hence,  after 
their  rejection,  there  was  no  other  course  but  to  carry  on 
the  war  vigorously. 

After  a  statement  that  he  was  not  at  all  discontented 
with  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  there  came  this  in- 
teresting personal  passage  in  Lord  John's  speech :  '  I 
have  felt  that,  in  the  position  which  I  have  occupied  at 
various  times,  I  have  found  many  true  and,  attached 
friends ;  and  I  must  say  that  towards  them,  beginning 
with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  which  I  have  left,  I 
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have  every  reason  to  thank  those  friends  for  their  con- 
fidence and  support.  Others  there  certainly  are  of  a 
different  class — 

"  Those  you  make  friends 

And  give  your  heart  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  when  they  mean  to  sink  ye."  » 

Some  there  are  of  that  class — I  trust  but  few — with  re- 
spect to  whom  I  can  only  say  that  I  regard  them  with 
contempt.  With  respect  to  public  affairs,  it  has  been 
my  fortune,  far  beyond  my  deserts,  to  carry,  or  assist  in 
carrying,  measures  which  have  promoted  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  have  tended  to  the  promotion  of  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  my  country.  I  say,  sir,  that  I 
have  had  that  good  fortune  far  beyond  my  deserts,  and 
that  is  a  satisfaction  of  which  I  cannot  be  deprived.' 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  while  withdrawing  his  vote  of 
censure,  maintained  that  Lord  John  Russell  could  not 
separate  his  conduct  from  that  of  his  colleagues  ;  and  he 
charged  Lord  Palmerston  with  accepting  office  under  the 
engagement  of  carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  then  rejecting  proposals  which  the  latter 
would  certainly  have  accepted.  On  several  other  occa- 
sions during  the  session  Lord  John  Russell  defended  his 
conduct,  deprecated  the  removal  of  the  Government  from 
office  at  a  critical  period,  and  upheld  the  policy  of  push- 
ing on  the  war. 

In  his  '  Recollections '  his  Lordship  says  little  of  his 
conduct  during  the  Crimean  war.  His  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations in  connection  with  this  episode  in  recent  history 
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are  amongst  the  least  defensible  in  his  long  political 
career.  He  exhibited  a  vacillation  that  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  demeanour  upon  many  other  questions ; 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  procure  a  settlement,  he  acted  at 
Vienna  with  less  than  his  usual  dignity  and  circum- 
spection. That  his  policy  must  have  been  defective  is 
proved  from  the  fact  that  it  was  denounced  by  men  of 
very  different  shades  of  opinion,  including  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Mr.  Bright,  Sir  E.  B.  Ly  tton,  Mr.  Eoebuck,  and  Mr.  Cobden. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  a  real  service  which  he 
rendered  at  home  during  this  period  in  his  official  career. 
On  the  I /th  of  March  1854  he  introduced  a  bill  for 
reforming  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  chief  features  of 
which  were  a  change  in  the  governing  body  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  extension  of  the  university  itself,  the  com- 
bination of  the  tutorial  and  professorial  systems,  and  a 
more  open  competition  for  endowments,  which  had  been 
hitherto  much  restricted  or  confined  to  founders'  kin. 
The  question  of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the 
universities  he  reserved  for  future  consideration.  At  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  measure  a  clause  was  carried,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Heywood,  which  abolished  at  matri- 
culation all  declarations  or  oaths,  except  that  of  allegiance, 
and  so  left  it  open  to  Dissenters  to  become  members  of 
the  university,  as  at  Cambridge.  Some  other  amendments 
were  effected  in  the  Lords,  and  the  bill  became  law. 

In  the  session  of  1856,  Lord  John  Russell,  returning 
to  a  favourite  battle-ground,  introduced  the  subject  of 
national  education  in  a  series  of  resolutions  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  eighty  sub-inspectors  should  be  added 
to  the  existing  number  of  inspectors ;  that  the  sub-in- 
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specters  should  report  on  the  available  means  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  each  school  district ;  that  in 
order  to  extend  such  means,  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  charitable  trusts  should  be  enlarged,  and  that 
the  funds  now  useless  or  injurious  to  the  public  should 
be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes  of  the  community ;  that  where  such  means  were 
not  available,  the  ratepayers  should  have  the  power  of 
taxing  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  schools ;  and 
that  employers  of  children  between  nine  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  should  be  required  to  furnish  certificates  half- 
yearly  of  the  attendance  of  such  children  at  school,  and 
to  pay  for  such  instruction.  The  resolutions  were  mucli 
criticised,  and  in  the  end  those  which  had  not  already 
been  withdrawn  were  negatived  upon  a  division.  The 
ventilation  of  this  subject,  however,  did  much  good,  and 
stimulated  the  country,  although  the  question  was  not 
ripe  for  a  settlement. 

When  Mr.  Cobden  brought  forward  his  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  Palmerston  Government  in  connection  with  the 
war  with  China,  arising  out  of  the  affair  of  the  lorcha 
'  Arrow,'  he  found  a  supporter  in  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  motion  was  introduced  on  the  26th  '.of  February 
1857,  and  Lord  John  complained  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
Ministerial  policy.  He  held  that  the  provocations  re- 
ceived did  not  afford  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  extreme 
measures  which  had  been  taken.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  considered  that  the  British  officials 
had  committed  a  serious  offence,  having,  without  sufficient 
cause,  put  in  jeopardy  amicable  relations  with  a  great  and 
populous  empire.  He  feared  that,  in  the  disorganised 
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state  of  China,  a  social  revolution  might  be  produced, 
and  it  might  cease  to  be  a  country  in  which  commercial 
operations  could  be  advantageously  carried  on.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  prestige  of  England,  but  he  had 
no  desire  to  see  its  prestige  maintained  apart  from  char- 
acter, honour,  and  reputation. 

The  Government  were  defeated  on  this  question,  and 
appealed  to  the  country,  the  result  being  the  return  of 
an  increased  majority  of  members  to  support  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  fell  in  the  following 
session,  however,  upon  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill, 
which  it  was  said  Lord  Palmerston  introduced  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

During  the  session  of  1858  the  long  controversy  on 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  oaths  and  the  exclusion  of 
Jews  from  Parliament  was  set  at  rest  by  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  Lord  John  Russell.  The  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons, but  the  clause  which  permitted  the  admission  of 
Jews  by  striking  out  the  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian '  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  was  anticipated.  The  Commons 
disagreed  with  the  Lords'  amendment,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  the  reasons  for  their  disagreement. 
A  motion  that  Baron  Rothschild  should  serve  on  this 
committee  was  adopted  by  251  to  196.  When  the 
reasons  drawn  up  by  the  committee  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lucan  proposed  an  amend- 
ment authorising  either  House  by  special  resolution  to 
modify  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  a  member.  The 
amendment  was  carried ;  and  when,  by  the  Oaths'  Bill} 
a  short  and  simple  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  reign- 
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ing  sovereign  had  been  substituted  in  place  of  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  Baron  Rothschild  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  declined  on  grounds 
of  conscience  to  take  the  oath  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  tendered.  Thereupon  Lord  John  Russell  proposed 
and  carried  a  resolution  stating  the  fact ;  and  afterwards 
another  which  gave  to  all  Jews  returned  as  members  of 
Parliament  the  power  of  taking  the  oaths,  leaving  out 
the  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'  Baron 
Rothschild  took  the  oath  so  tendered,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  another  religious 
difficulty  that  he  had  long  laboured  to  remove  happily 
adjusted. 

Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  attempt  in  the  session  of  1859 
•\  to  settle  another  important  question  with  which  the  name 
\  of  Lord  John  Russell  had  long  been  associated,  namely, 
parliamentary  reform.  The  measure  now  introduced  by 
the  Tories  was  not  intended  to  alter  the  limits  of  the 
franchise,  but  to  introduce  into  the  boroughs  a  new  kind 
of  franchise  founded  upon  personal  property,  and  to  give 
votes  to  persons  receiving  £10  yearly  from  the  funds  or 
£20  in  pensions,  as  well  as  to  graduates  in  the  univer- 
sities, ministers  of  religion,  &c.  The  bill  further  recog- 
nised the  principle  of  identity  of  suffrage  between  the 
counties  and  the  towns,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
add  200,000  to  the  county  constituency. 

Lord  John  Russell  complained  that  under  the  bill  the 
freeholders  in  towns  would  no  longer  be  able  to  vote  for 
the  county,  while  there  was  little  or  nothing  done  for 
the  working  classes.  A  large  number  of  petitions  were 
presented  against  the  bill,  and  only  three  in  its  favour. 
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The  debate  on  the  second  reading,  which  began  on  the 
2Oth  of  March  and  lasted  through  seven  nights,  was  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  House ; 
but  I  have  only  here  to  do  with  Lord  John  Russell's 
effective  speech.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  bill  was  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  country.  In  support  of  this  amendment  he  asserted 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  completely  change  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  destroy  rights  enjoyed  for 
an  immense  length  of  time — some  from  the  Conquest — 
deprive  men  of  their  county  votes  who  had  not  shown 
themselves  unworthy  of  their  trust,  force  them  to  vote  in 
boroughs,  and  take  away  from  the  county  constituencies 
one  of  the  liberal  elements.  That  would  be  a  public 
injury.  Next,  the  proposal  would  enable  persons  of 
landed  property  to  flood  small  boroughs  with  faggot  votes. 
The  first  proposition  in  the  bill  repealed  the  Reform  Act 
of  1 8  3  2  by  destroying  the  independence  of  small  boroughs. 
It  was  not  an  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  it  was  an  act  of 
violence.  As  to  what  the  bill  proposed  to  do,  it  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Thousands  of  persons  fit  to  exercise  the 
franchise  were  excluded  by  the  £i  o  limit.  He  considered 
the  measure  to  be  of  a  most  noxious,  injurious,  and  dan- 
gerous character.  After  reviewing  the  triumphs  already 
achieved  for  the  people  in  legislation,  Lord  John  concluded 
his  speech,  amid  warm  acclamations,  as  follows  :  £  I  cannot 
view  without  alarm  the  proposition  which  is  now  before 
the  House.  I  have  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  two  of  the  main  demerits  of  this  bill.  If  it 
should  continue  on  the  table  of  the  House,  I  think  the 
measure  ought  to  be  discussed  in  every  shape,  until  at 
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length,  if  not  immediately,  it  is  totally  rejected.  I  shall 
take  this  course,  careless  of  any  imputations  which  may 
be  cast  upon  me.  With  regard  to  this  great  question  of 
reform,  I  may  say  that  I  defended  it  when  I  was  young, 
and  I  will  not  desert  it  now  that  I  am  old.' 

When  the  division  was  taken,  Ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority  of  39.  They  advised  her  Majesty  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  a  decision  approved  by  many  leading  states- 
men of  the  Opposition.  Lord  Derby,  in  defending  him- 
self in  the  Lords  for  advising  a  dissolution,  said  that 
it  had  been  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
from  the  restless  energy  of  his  disposition,  to  overthrow 
many  Governments,  not  only  of  his  opponents,  but  also 
of  his  friends.  The  consequence  of  such  conduct  was 
that  hardly  a  year  now  passed  without  a  Ministerial 
crisis  ;  and  he  thought  that  if  the  system  were  persevered 
in,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  government,  for  it  inflicted 
injury  at  home  and  damaged  the  influence  of  the  country 
abroad. 

This  was  scarcely  a  fair  attack  upon  Lord  John,  who 
had  done  no  more  than  exercise  his  constitutional  or 
traditional  rights  as  a  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  was 
no  doubt  a  very  inconvenient  hand  at  drawing  up  resolu- 
tions— inconvenient,  that  is,  for  the  Tories — and  this  fact 
made  his  opponents  a  little  angry. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  after  the  elections,  a 
trial  of  strength  took  place  over  the  address.  The 
Liberals  moved  an  amendment,  and  in  supporting  it 
Lord  John  Russell  condemned  the  dissolution,  maintain- 
ing that,  on  the  showing  of  Ministers  themselves,  there 
was  no  excuse  for  it ;  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
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accepted  the  amendments  to  the  Eeforrn  Bill,  and  not  to 
have  dissolved  Parliament.  As  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Government,  it  had  not  that  weight  in  the  councils 
of  Europe  which  it  ought  to  have,  and  he  was  therefore 
ready  to  vote  a  want  of  confidence  in  Ministers.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  323  to  310,  and  the  Govern- 
ment resigned. 

Lord  Palmerston  formed  a  Ministry,  and  in  this  Ad- 
ministration Lord  John  Russell  became  Foreign  Secretary. 
On  the  28th  of  July  he  entered  into  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Italian 
affairs.  He  stated  that  his  colleagues  and  himself  were 
convinced  that  an  independent  state  or  states  in  Italy 
would  be  for  the  welfare  of  Europe.  If  a  Congress  of  the 
Powers  took  place,  it  would  never  do  for  a  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  to  say  that  his  country,  which  had  taken 
part  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  Europe  since  1815,  should 
suddenly,  and  without  any  reason,  withdraw  from  any 
such  meeting  of  the  European  Powers,  if  there  were  any 
chance  that  the  situation  of  Italy  might  be  improved, 
that  peace  might  be  confirmed,  and  the  independence  of 
the  Italian  states  secured.  But  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  a  conference,  and  he  could  not  say  what 
might  be  done.  If,  however,  a  free  and  prosperous  Italy 
could  by  any  means  be  secured,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  rejoice  at  such  a  consummation.  Events  in 
Italy,  however,  marched  on  in  the  direction  of  unity,  and 
the  various  stages  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  united 
kingdom  under  Victor  Emmanuel  are  well-known  matters 
of  history.  The  statesmanship  of  Cavour  and  the  sword 
of  Garibaldi  were  the  chief  means  in  the  accomplishment 
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of  this  noble  end  ;  but  the  efforts  of  British  statesmen 
had  not  been  wanting  to  further  the  good  work. 

In  the  session  of  1860,  which  was  rendered  memor- 
able by  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  measures  and  the  French 
treaty,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  Government 
Reform  Bill  that  proposed  to  supply  the  omissions  and 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  Act  of  1832.  It  proposed 
to  add  to  the  £10  occupation  franchise  in  counties  a 
security  that  would  make  it  a  ~bond  fide  franchise,  and  to 
introduce  a  £6  franchise  in  'towns.  There  would  thus 
be  added  about  200,000  voters  to  the  borough  con- 
stituencies, and  these  would  form  one  homogeneous  class. 
Difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  measure,  many 
members  desiring  to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  census 
before  proceeding  to  legislation.  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
monstrated again  and  again  against  delay,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  bill  failed  to  make  satisfactory  progress, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  it  became  obvious  that  some 
decisive  step  must  be  taken.  Lord  John  then  said  that 
he  could  not  agree  to  an  amendment  which  would  inde- 
finitely postpone  the  bill ;  but  as  250  members  desired 
to  postpone  it  for  the  present,  the  Government  felt  bound 
to  consider  the  question  and  their  own  duty  to  the  House 
and  the  country.  The  session  might  be  prolonged,  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  that  earnest  demand  which 
would  justify  them  in  prolonging  it,  and  therefore  the 
bill  must  be  withdrawn,  with  the  intention,  however,  of 
introducing  another  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Thus, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  Lordship,  the  Reform  ques- 
tion was  once  more  shelved  by  a  half-hearted  Legisla- 
ture. 
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Lord  John  Russell  was  elevated  to  an  earldom  in  1 86 1, 
and    henceforward    was    known    as    Earl  Russell.     His 
tenure  of    the   Foreign   Office    subjected   him  to   many 
taunts,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  described  his  policy  as  all 
f  meddle  and  muddle.'     The  stigma  was  very  unjust.     If 
the  Foreign  Secretary  made  mistakes,  his  policy* on  the 
whole   was   one   of  justice,   firmness,   and  vigour.     He 
especially  deserved  commendation  for  his  attitude  during 
the  lamentable  civil  war  in  the  United  States.     He  took 
an  equitable  course  from  the  commencement,  and  main- 
tained it  when  other  statesmen  lost  their  balance  and 
too  strongly  and  injudiciously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
South.     The    Lord   Chancellor  having   given   it   as   his 
opinion    that   the    Government  could  not  do  otherwise 
than    recognise    the    belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern 
States,  on  the  ground  of  their  number,  their  commerce, 
and  their  population,  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  issued  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality.     In  a  single  instance  only, 
that  of  the  escape  of  the  Alabama,  did  they  fall  into 
error.     The    Foreign    Secretary  thought  it   his  duty  to 
wait  for  the  report  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown ;  but 
he  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  and  to  have  given  orders  to  detain  the 
Alabama    at    Birkenhead.       When    another    ship    was 
constructed  with  a  view  to  break  the  blockade  of  the 
American  navy,  he  gave  orders  to  detain  it.     His  Lord- 
ship has  stated  that  he  should  have  ordered  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  owners  of  that  vessel,  had  not  the  principal 
law  officer  of  the  Crown  given  him  reason  to  think  that 
it  would  fail  in  an  English  court  of  justice.     He  there- 
fore obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet  to  purchase  the 
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two  '  rams,'  as  they  were  called,  which  were  intended  for 
hostile  purposes  against  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Minister  was  entitled  to  every  credit  for 
the  good  faith  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  policy  of 
neutrality.  Mr.  Grote,  who  was  no  particular  friend  of 
the  Government  of  the  day,  and  who  was  an  admirable 
judge  in  questions  of  this  kind,  has  borne  his  testimony 
to  Earl  Russell's  just  attitude  during  a  crisis  of  singular 
difficulty.  Writing  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  the  29th 
of  December  1862  he  said:  'The  perfect  neutrality 
of  England  in  this  destructive  civil  war  now  raging  in 
America  appears  to  me  almost  a  phenomenon  in  political 
history.  No  such  forbearance  has  been  shown  during 
the  political  history  of  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  the 
single  case  in  which  the  English  Government  and  public, 
generally  so  over-meddlesome,  have  displayed  some  pru- 
dent and  commendable  forbearance,  in  spite  of  great 
temptations  to  the  contrary.'  When  one  false  move 
would  have  landed  England  in  a  disastrous  war,  tribute 
must  not  be  withheld  from  Earl  Russell  for  his  judgment 
and  sagacity. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  October  1865, 
Earl  Kussell  became  Prime  Minister.  At  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  on  the  9th  of  November  following,  the 
new  Premier  paid  a  tribute  to  his  predecessor,  and  went 
on  to  observe  that  the  new  Ministers,  or  the  Government 
as  reconstituted,  were  placed  in  an  arduous  situation. 
With  regard  to  principles  generally,  however,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  should  not  abandon  those  opinions  which 
for  twenty  years,  come  weal  come  woe,  had  recommended 
him  to  the  confidence  of  that  great  City  of  London.  There 
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was,  however,  another  part  of  practical  politics  besides  the 
principles  which  were  to  be  adopted.  There  was  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  which  was  a  question  always  of 
events,  of  circumstances,  of  time,  and  of  opportunity.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  consider  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  country  in  the  measures  which  they 
might  bring  forward  for  the  confidence  of  Parliament. 
If  their  measures  were  wise,  and  calculated  to  benefit  the 
interests  of  the  country,  they  should  be  proud  to  receive 
its  confidence ;  but  if  those  measures  were  not  so  calcu- 
lated, they  should  bow  to  the  judgment  of  the  country 
with  respect. 

Lord  Russell's  interventions  abroad,  in  his  capacity  of 
Foreign  Minister,  had  been  in  accordance  with  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  English  people.  He  wrote  a  strong  note 
to  Russia  in  favour  of  Poland,  and  he  assumed  a  very 
friendly  attitude  towards  Denmark  during  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war.  He  now  proceeded  to  bring  to  an  issue 
at  home  that  great  question  with  which  he  had  long  been 
identified  —  parliamentary  reform.  In  the  session  of 
1866,  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  Government  mea- 
sure in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  provided  for  a  very 
liberal  extension  of  the  suffrage,  but  its  leading  prin- 
ciples and  many  of  its  clauses  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion. The  bill  was  eventually  defeated  in  committee 
on  a  motion  of  Lord  Dunkellin  to  substitute  rateable 
value  for  clear  yearly  value. 

As  this  alteration  struck  at  the  root  of  the  measure, 
Ministers  resigned,  and  Lord  Derby  came  into  office. 
In  announcing  his  resignation  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Russell  entered  into  a  history  of  the  various  pro- 
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positions  for  parliamentary  reform  which  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  for  seven  years  past. 
In  his  opinion  his  Government  was  pledged  to  some 
definite  action,  and  he  justified  the  measure  recently 
introduced  as  a  moderate  and  just  compromise,  but  one 
which  had  been  met  by  opposition  on  points  of  detail 
only  with  a  view  to  prevent  or  evade  any  settlement  of 
the  question.  By  way  of  supporting  this  imputation, 
the  ex-Premier  referred  to  the  declaration  of  Lord  Derby 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  that  he  would  con- 
sider fairly,  and  would  not  factiously  oppose,  any  Eeform 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Government ;  notwithstanding 
which  declaration,  various  meetings  of  the  Opposition  ioi 
the  Lower  House  had  been  held  at  which  Lord  Derby 
attended  and  spoke  in  condemnation  of  the  measure.  A 
majority  having  been  obtained  against  one  portion  of 
the  bill,  it  was  useless  for  the  Government  to  attempt 
to  proceed  in  the  face  of  such  determined  resistance  ;  and 
therefore,  as  honourable  men,  the  Ministry  had  no  other 
course  open  to  them  than  that  which  they  had  adopted. 

While  in  Opposition,  Lord  Kussell  once  more  evinced 
his  deep  interest  in  the  education  question.  In  the 
session  of  1867  he  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords 
a  series  of  resolutions  on  this  question,  conceived  in  a 
bold  and  liberal  spirit,  and  some  of  whose  principles 
were  virtually  accepted  in  Mr.  Forster's  Education  Act 
of  1870.  His  Lordship's  resolutions  set  forth  that  the 
education  of  the  working  classes  ought  to  be  extended 
and  improved ;  that  every  child  had  a  moral  right  to 
education ;  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ought  not  to 
be  hindered  by  religious  differences,  nor  should  the  em- 
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ployment  of  the  young  in  labour  be  allowed  to  deprive 
them  of  education  ;  that  Parliament  and  Government 
should  aid  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  by  provid- 
ing for  the  better  administration  of  charitable  endowments  ; 
that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  be 
made  more  useful  to  the  nation  by  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions and  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  consider 
of  the  better  distribution  of  their  large  revenues ;  and 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  would  be  conducive  to  the  public 
benefit.  In  dwelling  upon  these  resolutions,  Lord  Kussell 
admitted  that  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty  was  the 
question  of  religious  instruction.  This  might  be  sur- 
mounted by  adopting  the  conscience  clause,  or  by  estab- 
lishing secular  schools  and  secular  education ;  he  preferred 
the  first  mode  to  the  second,  because  he  should  regret  to 
see  an  absence  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  With 
regard  to  the  Universities,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  nation  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  them. 
The  future  prosperity  of  the  country  depended  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  large,  wise,  and  unsectarian  system  of  educa- 
tion which  should  reach  the  highest  and  go  down  to  the 
lowest. 

No  practical  result  followed  the  ventilation  of  these 
resolutions,  as  the  majority  of  the  House  felt  that  the 
time  was  not  well  chosen  for  the  settlement  of  so  large 
a  question.  Reform  was  the  one  engrossing  topic  of  the 
moment,  and  to  this  the  session  of  1867  was  almost 
exclusively  devoted. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  who  succeeded  to  the  Premiership  on  the 
retirement  of  Lord  Derby,  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
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office  on  the  Irish  Church  question.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
had  been  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  Liberal  Prime  Mini- 
ster, now  formed  his  first  Administration.  Lord  Eussell's 
advanced  age  alone  would  have  prevented  him  from  again 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  office.  He  therefore  gave 
way  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  boldness  and  judgment  in 
directing  the  national  finances  he  had  greatly  admired 
during  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry.  His  Lordship  did 
not  always  retain  this  feeling  of  admiration,  and  there 
was  more  than  one  occasion  when  he  exhibited  an  un- 
wonted narrowness  of  view  in  regard  to  his  distinguished 
successor. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  political  leadership,  Lord 
Eussell  occupied  a  portion  of  his  leisure  with  literary 
recreations.  He  had  already  given  to  the  world  his 
'  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Moore/  the  £  Memorials  of  Charles 
James  Fox,'  &c.,  and  now  he  prepared  his  treatise  on 
the  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  Europe,'  his  own 
(  Recollections  and  Suggestions,'  the  Introductions  given 
in  the  edition  of  his  Speeches,  and  other  works.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In-  the  session  of  1869  he  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  Church  Bill,  and  maintained  that  there  was  no 
danger  in  applying  the  principle  of  sequestration  to  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  also  held  that  what- 
ever possible  objections  there  might  be  to  the  details  of 
the  bill,  the  House,  particularly  the  Conservative  party, 
which  had  given  the  country  household  suffrage,  was 
bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  disestablishment.  He 
referred  to  the  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in 
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proof  of  the  danger  of  a  contrary  course.  The  absence 
of  agitation  for  the  bill  had  been  relied  on,  but  he  warned 
the  House  that  no  one  could  tell  to  what  anger  the 
nation,  if  thwarted,  might  be  stirred. 

'These  and  other  arguments  prevailed  upon  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church 
Disestablishment  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
three,  this  being  a  virtual  acceptance  of  the  measure. 

Life-peerages  was  a  question  in  which  Earl  Eussell 
took  a  special  interest,  and  in  1869  he  introduced  a 
bill  authorising  the  Crown  to  create  a  certain  number  of 
such  peerages,  subject  to  restrictions.  The  limitations  at 
first  proposed  were  that  not  more  than  twenty-eight  life- 
peers  should  sit  at  the  same  time  in  the  House,  and  that 
not  more  than  four  should  be  created  in  a  single  year. 
The  classes  from  which  his  Lordship  proposed  that  such 
life-peers  should  be  elected  were  persons  who  had  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  upwards  of  ten  years ;  persons 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  preside  in  the  imperial  courts 
of  law  or  equity  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or 
who  had  held  the  office  of  Attorney-General  in  England 
or  Ireland,  or  of  Queen's  Advocate  in  England,  or  of  Lord 
Advocate  in  Scotland;  persons  distinguished  for  their 
attainments  in  literature,  science,  and  art;  and  persons 
who  had  held  office  under  the  Crown  for  not  less  than 
five  years.  The  great  danger  apprehended  from  life- 
peerages  was  that  a  Minister  might  flood  the  House  with 
them  ;  but  that  danger  might  be  obviated,  as  the  mover 
provided,  by  limiting  the  total  number,  and  also  the 
number  to  be  appointed  in  a  single  year. 

The   Marquis  of  Salisbury  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
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principle  of  the  bill,  and  leave  was  given  to  introduce 
it.  There  seemed  at  one  time  every  prospect  that  the 
measure  would  be  carried ;  but,  after  passing  the  second 
reading  and  getting  safely  through  committee  (though 
with  some  amendments),  it  was  rejected  on  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  by  1 06  to  77  votes. 

One  speech  which  Lord  Russell  delivered  in  1870 
recalled  his  palmiest  days,  and  awoke  a  universal  echo 
throughout  the  country.  In  clear  and  eloquent  tones  he 
set  forth  our  duty  towards  Belgium,  and  demanded  from 
the  Government  a  clear  enunciation  of  its  policy  in  regard 
to  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  said  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  more  specific  and  definite  obligation 
than  ours  towards  Belgium.  Under  both  its  present  King 
and  his  predecessor,  that  state  had  pursued  a  course 
friendly  to  all  other  states,  maintaining  its  own  inde- 
pendence, and  offending  no  other  country.  '  It  is  surely, 
therefore,  an  extraordinary  discovery,'  urged  Lord  Kus- 
sell, £to  find  that  the  independence  of  that  state  has 
been  a  matter  of  concert  and  arrangement  between  other 
Powers.  For  my  part,  I  confess  I  feel  somewhat  as  if  a 
detective  officer  had  come  and  told  me  he  had  heard  a 
conversation  with  respect  to  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  had 
promised  to  guard  as  much  as  was  in  my  power  against 
any  act  of  burglary  or  housebreaking ;  and  that  two 
other  persons,  who  were  also  friends  of  mine,  had  been 
considering  how  they  might  enter  his  house,  and  deprive 
him  of  all  the  property  he  possessed.  I  should  reply, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  I  was  very  much  aston- 
ished to  hear  it,  and  that  I  could  not  in  the  future  feel 
perfect  confidence  in  either  of  the  parties  to  that  conver- 
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sation.  We  are  bound  to  defend  Belgium/  It  was  said 
that  that  would  lead  us  into  danger,  but  the  speaker 
believed  that  a  bold  policy  would  avert  danger  and  put 
an  end  to  intrigues.  In  any  case,  the  choice  of  the 
Government  lay  between  honour  and  infamy,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  that  it  would  pursue  the  course  of  honour — the 
only  one  worthy  of  the  British  people. 

Lord  Kussell  adverted  briefly  to  such  considerations  as 
the  material  danger  which  Belgium  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
state  would  prove  to  England,  regarding  these  matters 
as  questions  of  policy,  which  were  not  the  main  thing  to 
be  considered ;  and  then  he  concluded  with  this  exor- 
dium :  f  The  main  thing  is,  how  we  can  best  assure 
Belgium,  assure  Europe,  and  assure  the  world  that  we 
mean  to  be  true  and  faithful ;  that  the  great  name  which 
we  have  acquired  in  the  world  by  the  constant  observance 
of  truth  and  justice  and  by  fidelity  to  our  engage- 
ments will  not  be  departed  from,  and  that  we  shall  be 
in  the  future  what  we  have  been  in  the  past.  The  great 
thing  of  all  is  that  the  members  of  the  Government  of 
this  country  should  declare  openly  and  explicitly  that 
they  mean  to  be  true  to  our  treaties  and  faithful  to 
our  engagements,  and  will  not  sully  the  fair  name  of 
England.' 

This  powerful  and  convincing  address  completely  an- 
swered its  object.  It  drew  from  Lord  Granville,  in  the 
name  of  the  Government,  an  emphatic  declaration  that 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  intended  to  maintain  and  enforce 
the  independence  and  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  A  new 
treaty  on  the  lines  of  this  policy  was  forthwith  signed  by 
England,  Prussia,  and  France. 
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Lord  Russell,  with  some  other  Whigs  and  Liberals, 
was  opposed  to  the  ballot.  When  the  measure  securing 
the  ballot  was  before  the  two  Houses  in  1872,  he  men- 
tioned that  when  he  went  to  Lord  Grey  with  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1831,  the  Premier  insisted  upon  the  ballot  being 
left  out  of  the  scheme.  It  had  been  carried  in  the  small 
committee  which  sketched  out  the  bill,  though  he  (Lord 
Russell)  had  urged  every  argument  he  could  think  of 
against  secret  voting.  The  bill  was  passed  without  it ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  as  much  averse  to  the  ballot  as 
Lord  Grey.  Lord  Russell  then  went  on  to  maintain  that 
secret  voting  would  increase  bribery,  personation,  and 
fraud.  The  privilege  of  a  man  to  vote  publicly  should 
be  regarded  as  sacredly  in  Old  England  as  it  was  that 
day  in  New  England.  While  our  modern  parliamentary 
history  had  been  one  continued  and  successful  struggle 
for  publicity,  and  while  it  was  insisted  upon  even  in  the 
disclosures  of  the  Divorce  Court,  elections  alone  were  now 
to  be  secret  and  private.  The  introduction  of  secret 
voting,  however,  would  not  stand  alone.  Universal  suf- 
frage might  soon  follow  in  its  train,  and  what  he  now 
vainly  desired  to  experience  was  a  permanent  feeling  that 
the  safety  of  the  constitution  was  assured. 

There  were  symptoms  in  this  and  other  speeches  deli- 
vered towards  the  close  of  his  career  that  Earl  Russell 
had  reached  the  '  rest  and  be  thankful '  stage,  from  which 
he  did  not  want  to  be  moved.  Legislation  moved  with 
too  rapid  strides  for  the  veteran  Whig,  and  misgivings  as 
to  the  stability  of  the  national  institutions  now  and  then 
shot  athwart  his  mind. 

He  retired  more  and  more  from  politics,  and  at  last 
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withdrew  himself  altogether  to  the  seclusion  of  Pembroke 
Lodge,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  letters  and  historical 
researches.  His  visitors,  young  and  old,  recognised  in 
him  a  historic  figure,  and  men  of  eminence  in  politics 
and  literature,  and  accomplished  women,  made  frequent 
visits  or  pilgrimages  to  his  retreat.  He  still  retained  the 
power  of  vigorous  comment  upon  the  men  and  measures 
of  the  day,  while  his  personal  recollections,  extending 
back  almost  to  the  commencement  of  the  century,  invested 
his  conversations  with  an  additional  charm.  He  died  on 
the  28th  of  May  1878,  having  almost  completed  his 
eighty-sixth  year. 

Earl  Russell  left  a  substantial  and  enduring  mark 
upon  the  legislation  of  the  country.  He  carried  many 
great  measures,  and  his  candour  constrained  him  to  admit 
that  where  his  measures  had  miscarried,  the  failure  had 
been  owing  not  to  undue  animosity  or  malignant  mis- 
representation, but  to  errors  which  he  had  committed 
from  mistaken  judgment  or  a  mistaken  appreciation  of 
facts. 

One  interesting  personal  allusion  may  be  introduced. 
The  phrase  i  Peace  with  honour,'  used  on  a  memorable 
occasion  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceived much  adulation,  was  employed  by  Earl  Russell 
years  before,  when  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  of 
Dundee.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  pth  of  Sep- 
tember 1863,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  in  reply  his 
Lordship  remarked,  c  As  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  has  been  my  object  to  preserve  peace  with 
honour.' 

The  practical  statesman  and  party  leader  were  equally 
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blended  in  Earl  Russell.  He  led  his  party  on  several 
occasions  triumphantly  through  times  of  crisis;  and  if 
occasionally  he  brought  disaster  upon  it,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly clever  in  retrieving  its  fortunes.  As  a  legislator 
he  early  laboured,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  cause  of 
Catholic  emancipation  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
parliamentary  reform,  and  the  reform  of  the  municipal 
corporations,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  his  unwearied 
exertions  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  his 
tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  by  no  means  an  inglorious 
one.  He  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  and  many  of  the 
aspirations  of  his  ancestor,  Lord  William  Kussell,  and 
in  the  history  of  this  country  his  name  will  occupy  an 
honoured  and  a  distinguished  place. 
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£  THE  Kupert  of  debate,'  as  Bulwer  Lytton  happily  styled 
this  brilliant  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  was  a 
fighting  rather  than  a  far-seeing  statesman.  With  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  and  energy  of  those  old  Homeric  heroes 
who  were  his  chief  favourites  he  mingled  in  the  fray  of 
politics,  wielding  by  his  fiery  oratory  a  battle-axe  of  in- 
vincible force,  and  one  that  was  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  Politics  with  him  was  more  of  a 
gladiatorial  display  than  a  practical  science.  Yet  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  his  career  he  held  the  fate  of 
Ministries  in  his  hand.  There  might  be  greater  states- 
men, men  of  larger  breadth  of  view  and  wider  capacity, 
as  well  as  men  surpassing  him  in  the  power  of  grasping 
details  and  initiating  legislation,  but  there  have  been  few 
more  fascinating  political  leaders.  His  following  was 
sometimes  small,  but  that  was  not  always  a  true  test  of 
his  actual  parliamentary  power.  He  was  l  irregularly 
great,'  and  when  argument  sometimes  failed,  his  personal 
influence  stepped  in  and  redressed  the  balance. 

Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  born  at  Knowsley  on  the  29th  of  March  1 799. 
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He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
greatly  distinguishing  himself  at  the  University  in  versi- 
fication and  classical  attainments.  In  1819  he  gained 
the  Chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin  poem  on  (  Syracuse,'  but 
took  no  degree  or  honours.  Although  but  twenty  years 
of  age,  however,  his  literary  scholarship  and  his  taste  for, 
and  knowledge  of  classical  poetry,  far  surpassed  those 
of  most  university  students.  He  early  displayed,  more- 
over, unusual  oratorical  talent,  and  before  his  Oxford  days 
had  studied  elocution  under  the  direction  of  Lady  Derby, 
his  grandfather's  second  wife,  who  had  been  a  profes- 
sional actress. 

Destined  for  political  life,  in  1822  he  was  elected  for 
Stockbridge,  a  now  defunct  borough,  in  the  Whig  inte- 
rest. The  Stanley  family  had  long  been  upholders  of 
Whig  principles.  It  is  curious  that,  with  his  natural 
talent  for  public  speaking,  the  young  member  should  have 
been  silent  for  two  sessions.  His  maiden  speech  was 
delivered  in  1824  upon  a  private  bill  for  the  lighting  of 
Manchester  with  gas.  He  at  once  created  an  excellent 
impression,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  commenda- 
tion was  well  worth  having,  rose  after  Stanley  and  said, 
'  No  man  could  have  witnessed  with  greater  satisfaction 
than  myself  an  accession  to  the  talents  of  this  House 
which  is  calculated  to  give  lustre  to  its  character  and 
strengthen  its  influence.'  In  the  same  session,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley spoke  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's  motion  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  to  some 
proportion  with  the  services  it  performed.  He  maintained 
that  the  Establishment  was  of  great  social  usefulness,  and 
that  Church  property  was  as  inviolable  as  any  private 
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property.      His  eloquence  on  this  occasion  was  warmly 
applauded  by  Plunket. 

Mr.  Stanley  married  in  1825  the  Hon.  Emma  Bootle 
Wilbraham,  second  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Skelmers- 
dale.  Not  long  afterwards  he  went  upon  a  foreign  tour, 
and  visited  the  United  States ;  but  he  was  not  fond  of 
travel.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a  yearly  visit 
to  Stanley  Lodge  at  Ballykisteen,  in  Tipperary,  where  he 
would  stay  for  several  months  at  a  time,  was  the  only 
change  he  cared  to  take.  Shooting  and  walking  over  the 
large  family  estates  in  Ireland  were  his  favourite  means 
of  recreation. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826  he  retired  from  Stock- 
bridge  and  offered  himself  for  Preston,  where  his  father 
owned  almost  every  house  in  the  town.  There  were  four 
candidates  altogether,  but  Stanley's  ablest  and  bitterest 
opponent  was  William  Cobbett,  the  noted  author  and 
politician,  who  was  nominated  in  the  Radical  interest. 
The  contest  was  conducted  with  much  heat  and  violence 
on  both  sides,  and  the  military  were  called  in  to  suppress 
the  rioting  which  occurred.  Cobbett  attacked  Stanley  on 
the  ground  of  his  aristocratic  connections;  and  if  the  Radi- 
cal's language  was  good  homely  Saxon,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  it  was  personally  offensive.  But  Stanley 
was  quite  capable  of  giving  as  good  as  he  received,  and 
though  the  terms  which  he  used  in  speaking  of  Cobbett 
had  more  finish  than  the  language  held  by  his  opponent, 
they  were  none  the  less  cutting,  contemptuous,  and  sar- 
castic. If  Cobbett  turned  the  young  aristocrat  inside  out, 
it  was  only  to  find  himself  the  victim  of  a  similar  process 
in  return,  and  Stanley  on  Cobbett  was  much  more  damag- 
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ing  than  Cobbett  on  Stanley.  The  young  aristocrat  also 
had  the  better  of  the  contest  at  the  polling  booths,  being 
returned  by  a  large  majority,  while  his  adversary  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  poll. 

The  year  1827  witnessed  a  change  in  the  Tory  party. 
Canning  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry ;  but  as  that 
brilliant  statesman  was  too  liberal  in  his  views  for  men 
of  the  Eldon  and  Liverpool  school,  he  fell  back  upon  the 
moderate  Whigs.  Lords  Lansdowne,  Goderich,  Dudley, 
and  Palmerston  all  joined  him,  and  Mr.  Stanley  became 
Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  same  Government. 
Canning's  death  led  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet, 
Lord  Goderich  becoming  Prime  Minister.  So  strong  were 
his  Whig  views  at  this  time,  that  Mr.  Stanley  did  not 
find  the  reorganised  Government  liberal  enough  for  him. 
He  warmly  advocated  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  par- 
liamentary reform,  reciprocity  in  free  trade,  with  a  fixed 
duty  on  corn  ;  while  in  foreign  affairs  he  supported  the 
enlightened  policy  associated  with  the  name  of  Canning. 
1 1  am  convinced,'  he  said,  ( that  the  old  stubborn  spirit 
of  Toryism  is  at  last  yielding  to  the  liberality  of  the  age  ; 
that  the  Tories  of  the  old  school,  the  sticklers  for  inve- 
terate abuses  under  the  name  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, the  laudatores  temporis  acti,  are  giving  way  on  all 
sides ;  that  the  spirit  which  supported  the  Holy  Alliance, 
the  friend  of  despotism,  rather  than  the  advocate  of  strug- 
gling freedom,  is  hastening  to  the  fate  it  merits,  and  that 
all  its  attendant  evils  are  daily  becoming  matters  which 
belong  to  history  alone.' 

Strange  words  and  strange  sentiments  these,  read  in 
the  light  of  the  speaker's  subsequent  career.     It  seems  to 
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me  that  Mr.  Stanley  would  now  take  a  nobler  place  in 
history  had  their  generous  spirit  and  aspirations  been  ful- 
filled in  his  later  career.  But  in  this  he  exhibits  a  marked 
contrast  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Stanley  began  as  a 
Liberal  and  retrograded  into  the  Tory  Premier ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone began  as  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  and  gradually  eman- 
cipated himself  from  such  swaddling-clothes,  developing 
faith  in  the  people,  and  throwing  away  belief  in  caste  and 
tradition. 

Mr.  Stanley  remained  out  of  office  for  two  years,  that 
is,  from  1828  (during  the  Administrations  of  Lord  Gode- 
rich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  and  until  the  accession 
of  Lord  Grey  to  power  in  1830.  While  in  opposition  he 
eloquently  advocated  such  liberal  measures  as  Catholic 
Emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  When  Lord  Grey,  in  response  to  the  summons  of 
the  new  King,  William  IV.,  formed  a  Government  in 
November  1830,  Mr.  Stanley  was  appointed  to  the  impor- 
tant post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  most  ticklish 
of  all  the  Ministerial  offices.  A  surprising  event  occurred 
when  he  appealed  for  re-election  at  Preston.  In  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Derby  family,  he  was 
rejected  in  favour  of  the  Radical  orator  Henry  Hunt.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  in  the  outset  Stanley's  committee 
looked  upon  the  opposition  without  the  slightest  feeling 
of  misgiving,  but  when  the  first  day's  poll  registered 
Hunt  1204  and  Stanley  791,  the  situation  altered.  On 
the  second  and  third  day  Hunt  kept  up  his  majority,  and 
there  was  intense  excitement  in  the  town.  In  the  end, 
Hunt  was  returned  by  3730  votes  as  against  3392  for 
Stanley.  There  was  said  to  be  little  doubt  that  undue  in- 
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fluences  were  at  work  in  favour  of  Hunt,  and  a  scrutiny 
was  demanded;  but  after  three  days'  preparation  this 
was  abandoned.  The  result  was  extremely  galling  to 
Mr.  Stanley  and  his  family,  and  all  the  Knowsley  patron- 
age and  influence  were  in  consequence  withdrawn  from 
the  town. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  found  a  secure  seat  in  the  Crown 
borough  of  Windsor.  In  Parliament  he  rivalled,  and 
even  excelled,  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  earnestness  and 
energy  with  which  he  advocated  the  Reform  Bill.  On 
the  4th  of  March  1831  he  made  a  powerful  speech  in 
favour  of  the  Government  measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
on  the  previous  evening  delivered  himself  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  Stanley  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  answering  Peel's 
speech.  After  recognising  the  talents,  ability,  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Tory  leader,  he  could  not  refrain  from  sarcas- 
tically adding,  i  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
opinions  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  gradually  change  on 
one  great  question,  and  should  the  present  Ministers  suc- 
ceed in  this  measure,  I  trust  that  an  experience  of  its 
beneficial  effects  will  reconcile  him  to  that  which  he  now 
contemplates  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  disapproba- 
tion.' He  next  taunted  Peel  with  having  stated  that  if 
any  danger  or  public  disaffection  should  arise  from  the 
failure  of  this  measure,  the  responsibility  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Ministers.  He  showed  that  the 
Government  were  bound  to  redeem  their  pledges  and  to 
bring  in  the  Reform  Bill.  The  speaker  observed  that 
Peel  said  in  effect,  {  Now  that  you  are  in  office,  tell  the 
people  that  the  time  is  not  convenient  for  reform.'  If  the 
Ministers  acted  on  such  a  principle  as  that,  then  indeed 
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a  fearful  responsibility  would  rest  upon  their  shoulders. 
Dreadful  would  be  the  consequences  arising  from  dis- 
appointed hopes  and  high-raised  expectations  blighted 
and  falsified  by  the  mean  conduct  of  those  upon  whom 
the  people  had  relied.  Procrastination  in  these  cases  is 
always  mischievous,  and  the  late  Government  might  have 
learnt  an  important  lesson  from  the  consequences  of  delay 
in  carrying  the  Catholic  question.' 

He  next  replied  to  the  charge  that  the  measure  was 
revolutionary,  observing  that  those  who  brought  it  for- 
ward, and  the  members  who  supported  them,  were  not 
adventurers  who  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  a  revolution.  They  were  men  who  had  large 
stakes  in  the  country,  and  whose  individual  interests 
were  bound  up  with  the  permanent  peace  and  security 
of  the  state.  The  speech  closed  with  this  very  effective 
peroration :  1 1  earnestly  implore  honourable  members, 
by  their  sense  of  justice  to  the  country,  by  their  respect 
to  what  is  due  to  the  people,  by  their  regard  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  glorious  constitution  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors ' — here  the  Opposi- 
tion cheered  loudly — c  I  repeat,  that  constitution  which 
Ministers  are  now  endeavouring  not  to  violate  but  to 
amend ;  by  their  regard  for  the  permanency  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  the  peace  and  security  of  the  state, — I  call 
on  them  by  all  these  considerations,  by  their  respect 
for  the  petitions  of  the  people  for  what  may  be  lawfully 
asked,  and  cannot  be  constitutionally  refused, — to  sup- 
port her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  their  endeavours  to 
uphold  and  cement  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Crown, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  people  ;  and  by  so  doing  to  fix 
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the  whole,  as  well  as  their  own  fame,  on  the  imperishable 
basis  of  the  affections  of  the  people.' 

So  decided  was  the  attitude  assumed  by  Mr.  Stanley 
on  the  Reform  question,  that  it  is  said  when  the  House 
of  Lords  first  rejected  the  bill  and  a  Tory  Government 
was  to  be  formed,  he  leaped  upon  the  table  at  Brooks's 
Club  and  harangued  his  political  friends,  proposing  that 
they  should  recommend  to  the  people  a  general  refusal 
of  taxes. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  special  charge  of  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill,  and  he  was  also  called  upon  to  defend  generally 
in  Parliament  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
task  was  an  extremely  difficult  one,  for  Ireland  was  in  a 
very  excited  state.  Although  Catholic  emancipation  had 
been  secured,  the  country  was  far  from  being  pacified. 
A  new  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  The  social  grievances  connected  with  the  land 
laws  and  the  Church  Establishment  exasperated  the 
people ;  tithe-murders  as  well  as  land-murders  were  rife 
throughout  the  country;  there  were  alarming  riots, 
bloody  conflicts  between  the  peasants  and  the  constables 
and  soldiers,  burnings  of  houses  and  ricks,  mannings  of 
cattle,  and  such-like  serious  offences.  The  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  endeavoured  to  uphold 
public  order  and  to  allay  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the 
people.  But  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  Coercion  Act 
and  other  repressive  measures,  and  the  unpleasant  task 
of  piloting  them  through  Parliament  fell  to  Mr.  Stanley. 
O'Connell  was  at  this  time  full  of  bitter  ire  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  Ministerialists,  whom  he  described  as  the 
'  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  Whigs.'  Many  were  the  pas- 
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sages  of  arms  between  the  agitator  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary ;  and  on  one  occasion  O'Connell  called  the  latter 
(  scorpion  Stanley.'  The  Chief  Secretary  was  not  slow 
in  retorting,  and  his  keen  powers  of  invective  caused 
O'Connell  to  say  that  there  was  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  whose  satire  was  so  withering  and 
eloquent,  or  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  him.  For  his 
share  in  passing  the  Coercion  Bill,  Mr.  Stanley  was  per- 
sistently denounced  by  O'Connell  and  his  friends  as  the 
greatest  enemy  of  Ireland. 

The  Chief  Secretary  persevered  in  his  Irish  measures, 
however,  and  established  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  which  the  Protestant  Archbishop  Whately  and 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  Murray,  with  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ulster,  could  unite  their  efforts  to  provide  an  unsec- 
tarian  but  not  irreligious  system  of  teaching.  He  also 
formed  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and  undertook  the 
Shannon  navigation  improvements  and  other  useful 
schemes.  With  the  arrangements  for  compensating  the 
clergy  for  the  non-collection  of  tithes  he  had  also  much 
to  do.  Mr.  Stanley  resigned  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of 
Ireland  in  1833,  and  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  During  this  session  the  Irish  Church  Tempo- 
ralities Bill  was  introduced,  and  Mr.  Stanley  stated,  in 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  that  no  one  was  more 
responsible  for  the  measure  than  himself.  The  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  abolition  of  two  archbishoprics  and  ten 
bishoprics ;  the  payment  of  Church  cess  was  to  be  stopped, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  abuses  were  to  be  redressed. 
Although  he  still  refused  to  allow  that  any  Church  pro- 
perty could  be  directed  to  secular  purposes,  Mr.  Stanley 
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supported  the  1 47th  or  diverting  clause  of  the  bill ;  hold- 
ing always,  with  the  other  Whigs,  that  the  contemplated 
surplus  thus  to  be  appropriated  was  not  property  actually 
belonging  to  the  Church  ;  it  was  a  fund  to  be  gained  by 
an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  leasing  episcopal  estates. 
The  noblest  measure  associated  with  the  name  of  Lord 
Derby  was  that  for  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery, 
which  he  brought  forward  in  1833.  His  speech  on  the 
1 4th  of  May  has  been  described  as  '  a  noble  utterance 
of  generous  philanthropy  and  an  admirably  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  complicated  subject.  His  ardent  indignation 
was  never  more  worthily  bestowed  than  in  denouncing 
the  shameful  outrages  upon  humanity  then  practised  in 
our  West  Indian  plantations,  and  the  persistent  evasion 
or  neglect  of  protective  regulations  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ments.' In  pleading  for  the  passing  of  his  measure,  Mr. 
Stanley  said  :  i  We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  delay 
is  more  perilous  than  decision.  We  have  only  the  choice 
left  of  doing  some  good  at  the  least  risk  of  effecting 
evil.  We  are  called  upon  to  legislate  between  conflicting 
parties — one  deeply  interested  by  pecuniary  interests  and 
by  difficulties  ever  pressing  and  still  increasing ;  the  other 
still  more  deeply  interested  by  their  feelings  and  opinions, 
and  representing  a  growing  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  this  country  at  once  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery — a  determination  the  more  absolute  and  the  less 
irresistible  that  it  is  founded  in  sincere  religious  feelings, 
and  in  a  solemn  conviction  that  things  wrong  in  principle 
cannot  be  expedient  in  practice.  The  time  is  gone  by 
when  the  question  can  for  a  moment  be  entertained 
whether  or  not  the  system  of  slavery  can  be  made  per- 
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petual;  the  only  point  left  for  discussion  is  the  safest, 
happiest  way  of  effecting  its  entire  abolition.'  The  call 
upon  Mr.  Stanley's  oratorical  and  practical  powers  during 
the  discussion  of  this  measure  was  very  great.  Volumi- 
nous details  required  to  be  adjusted,  as  well  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  grant  of  twenty  millions  sterling  to  the  planters, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  But, 
in  spite  of  continued  and  vigorous  opposition,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  safely  carried  the  measure  through. 

In  the  following  session  Mr.  Stanley  left  the  Govern- 
ment. He  separated  himself  from  the  Whigs  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church,  resisting,  with  the  Earl  of  Kipon, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church 
to  purposes  of  education.  When  the  retiring  Ministers 
announced  their  resignation,  O'Connell  quoted,  amidst 
much  laughter,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  well-known 
couplet  from  Canning's  i  Loves  of  the  Triangles  ' — 

*  Still  down  thy  steep,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly  with  its  six  insides.' 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  speaking  upon  Mr  .Ward's  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  to  the  purposes  of  general 
education,  remarked  that  he  had  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously gone  the  full  length  to  which  he  was  prepared  to 
go  in  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  Church.  He  admitted 
that  there  were  questions  regarding  pluralities,  non- 
residence,  internal  discipline,  the  purification  and  amend- 
ment of  the  Church,  the  increased  respectability  of  its 
ministers,  and  the  better  distribution  of  its  revenues  to 
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which  they  were  bound  to  give  immediate  attention.  But 
the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  to  any  other  but  Church  purposes  involved  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  could  never  give  his  consent. 

O'Connell  paid  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Stanley  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Ministry — a  tribute  all  the  more  remark- 
able as  coming  from  an  inveterate  opponent :  f  I  think 
his  policy  most  erroneous.  I  think  he  has  advanced  a 
course  of  most  pernicious  measures  to  my  country.  I 
think  he  has  swamped  the  Government  on  its  commence- 
ment ;  but  I  see  in  him  an  inflexible  integrity  of  purpose  ; 
I  behold  him  faithful  and  true  to  his  principles,  bold  and 
manly  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions,  able  and  eloquent 
in  the  vindication  of  them,  high  in  his  sense  of  honour, 
and  firm,  indeed,  and  disinterested  in  the  assertion  of 
that  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  conscience.' 

On  the  fall  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Government  towards 
the  close  of  1834,  a  Ministry  was  formed  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  name,  and  Mr.  Stanley  was  invited  to  join  it,  but 
he  declined  these  overtures.  After  a  few  months  the 
Whigs  again  i  came  in,'  and  held  office  from  1835  till 
1841.  During  this  period  Mr.  Stanley  generally  acted 
with  the  Conservative  party,  and  with  that  party  indeed 
it  may  now  be  said  that  he  had  become  permanently 
associated. 

Greville  gives  a  lively  picture  of  Mr.  Stanley  at 
Knowsley  in  1837.  'It  i>  a  strange  thing  to  see 
Stanley  here,'  he  observes ;  l  he  is  certainly  the  most 
natural  character  I  ever  saw ;  he  seems  never  to  think  of 
throwing  a  veil  over  any  part  of  himself.  It  is  this 
straightforward  energy  which  makes  him  so  considerable  a 
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person  as  he  is.  In  London  he  is  one  of  the  great  political 
leaders,  and  the  second  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  here  he  is  a  lively,  rattling  sportsman,  apparently 
devoted  to  racing  and  rabbit-shooting,  gay,  boisterous, 
almost  rustic  in  his  manners,  without  refinement,  and,  if 
one  did  not  know  what  his  powers  are  and  what  his  posi- 
tion is,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Stanley  of  Knowsley  could  be  the  Stanley  of  the  House 
of  Commons.' 

When  Peel  came  into  power  in  1841,  Mr.  Stanley 
did  not  a  second  time  refuse  to  join  him,  but  accepted  the 
office  of  Colonial  Secretary,  the  same  post  he  had  held 
under  Lord  Grey.  He  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  his 
independence,  however,  and  it  was  probably  owing  partly 
to  this  fact  that  the  Premier  persuaded  him  to  accept  a 
peerage.  Accordingly,  in  1844  he  was  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Lords  under  his  father's  barony  as  Lord 
Stanley  of  Bicker  staffe.  From  this  time  forward  until  his 
death  he  acted  as  the  Conservative  leader  in  the  Upper 
House. 

When  Sir  Eobert  Peel  declared  his  conversion  to  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  a  rupture  ensued  between  the 
Premier  and  Lord  Stanley.  The  latter  felt  bound  by  all 
the  traditions  of  his  family  to  resist  Free  Trade,  and  he 
seceded  from  the  Ministry  on  Peel  stating  that  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  1846  he  entirely  separated  from 
Peel,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tories  rallied  round 
him.  When  the  Corn  Law  Bill  was  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  Stanley  made,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  every- 
body (said  one  who  was  present)  a  magnificent  speech. 
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Palmerston  thought  it  was  by  far  the  best  he  had  ever 
made,  and  that  nobody  could  make  a  better.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  told  somebody  it  was  the  finest  speech  he  ever 
heard  in  Parliament.  He  spoke  for  three  hours,  restrain- 
ing his  temper  with  the  exception  of  a  few  strong  expres- 
sions, and  speaking  of  his  former  colleagues  in  considerate 
and  respectful  terms. 

Lord  Stanley,  who  had  declined,  as  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists, to  form  a  Ministry  during  Peel's  temporary 
retirement  from  office,  was  now  formally  installed  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Tory  party.  That  party  was  beset  by 
many  difficulties,  but  in  the  Commons  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  carried  on  the  campaign  with 
a  courage  and  daring  which  were  sometimes  too  reckless, 
but  which  nevertheless  held  the  party  together. 

The  Conservative  party  in  the  Lords  was  strong,  and 
its  leader  added  to  his  reputation  for  eloquence  by  the 
speeches  which  he  made  on  the  Irish  poor,  on  the  lament- 
able affair  at  Dolly's  Brae,  on  the  Greek  complications, 
which  arose  out  of  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  and  other 
matters.  In  1851  Lord  Stanley  succeeded  to  the  supe- 
rior title  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  again  offered  the  Premiership,  which  he  again 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  circumstances  were  not 
favourable  for  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  office. 

Shortly  before  he  became  Lord  Derby,  the  Tory  chief 
was  at  Newmarket,  and  we  have  this  singular  and  not 
altogether  edifying  sketch  of  him  as  he  appeared  on  that 
occasion :  c  It  was  worth  while  to  be  there  to  see  Stanley. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  Prime 
Minister,  which  only  depended  on  himself.  Then  he 
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stood  up  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  delivered  an  oration 
full  of  gravity  and  dignity,  such  as  became  the  man  who 
had  just  been  invited  to  form  an  Administration.  A 
few  days  ago  he  was  feasted  in  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
amidst  a  vast  assembly  of  lords  and  commoners,  who  all 
acknowledged  him  as  their  chief.  He  was  complimented, 
amidst  thunders  of  applause,  for  his  great  and  statesman- 
like qualities,  and  he  again  delivered  an  oration,  serious 
as  befitted  the  lofty  capacity  in  which  he  there  appeared. 
If  any  of  his  vociferous  disciples  and  admirers,  if  some 
grave  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  any 
distinguished  foreigner  who  knew  nothing  of  Lord  Stanley 
but  what  he  saw,  heard,  or  read  of  him,  could  have  sud- 
denly found  themselves  in  the  betting-room  at  Newmarket 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  seen  Stanley  there,  I  think  they 
would  have  been  in  a  pretty  state  of  astonishment.  There 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  blacklegs,  betting-men, 
and  loose  characters  of  every  description,  in  uproarious 
spirits,  chaffing,  roaring,  and  shouting  with  laughter,  and 
joking.  His  amusement  was  to  lay  Lord  Glasgow  a 
wager  that  he  did  not  sneeze  in  a  given  time,  for  which 
purpose  he  took  pinch  after  pinch  of  snuff,  while  Stanley 
jeered  him  and  quizzed  him  with  such  noise,  that  he 
drew  the  whole  mob  around  him  to  partake  of  the  coarse 
merriment  he  excited.  It  really  was  a  sight  and  a 
wonder  to  see  any  man  playing  such  different  parts,  and 
I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  other  man  who  would  act 
so  naturally,  and  obey  all  his  impulses  in  such  a  way, 
utterly  regardless  of  appearances,  and  not  caring  what 
anybody  might  think  of  the  Minister  and  the  statesman, 
so  long  as  he  could  have  his  fun.' 
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Not  long  afterwards  the  Newmarket  humourist  became 
Prime  Minister;  for  when,  in  February  1852,  Lord  John 
Eussell  was  beaten  on  his  Militia  Bill  and  resigned, 
Lord  Derby  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen.  He  now  under- 
took to  form  an  Administration,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  in  the  Lower 
House.  i  Be  the  period  of  my  Administration  long  or 
short,'  said  the  new  Premier,  in  making  his  first  Minis- 
terial statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  l  not  only  shall  I 
have  attained  the  highest  object  of  my  ambition,  but  I 
shall  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  highest  ends  of  human 
being,  if,  in  the  course  of  that  Administration,  I  can  in 
the  slightest  degree  advance  the  great  object  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good- will  among  men ;  if  I  can  advance  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  my  country, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  contribute  to  the  safety,  honour, 
and  welfare  of  our  sovereign  and  her  dominions/  A 
very  different  picture  this  from  the  preceding  one  at 
Newmarket. 

Greville  says  that  the  new  Government  was  treated 
with  great  contempt,  and  that  many  of  its  appointments 
were  pitiable.  He  then  adds,  £  While  it  is  the  fashion  to 
exalt  Derby  himself,  and  treat  with  great  scorn  almost 
all  his  colleagues,  I  think  Derby  is  quite  as  unfit  for  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister  as  any  of  them  can  be  for  those 
they  occupy.  His  extreme  levity  and  incapacity  for  tak- 
ing grave  and  serious  views,  though  these  defects  may  be 
partially  remedied  by  the  immensity  of  his  responsibility, 
will  ever  weigh  upon  his  character,  and  are  too  deeply 
rooted  in  it  to  be  eradicated.  His  oratory  is  his  forte,  and 
without  that  he  would  be  a  very  ordinary  man.  His 
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speeches  since  he  took  office  have  been  excellent,  and  in 
a  very  becoming  tone  and  spirit ;  but  the  notion,  which 
is  generally  entertained,  of  his  being  so  high-minded  and 
chivalrous,  is  a  mistake.  He  is  not  so  in  private  life — 
that  is,  in  his  transactions  on  the  turf — and  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  man  should  be  one  thing  in  private  and  another 
in  public  life.'  These  views,  while  they  undoubtedly  indi- 
cate the  grave  defects  of  Lord  Derby's  character,  are  too 
strongly  expressed.  Greville's  opinions  must  have  become 
jaundiced  for  some  reason  or  other,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  on  the  whole  his  judgment  is  too  severe. 

The  Conservative  party  was  in  a  hopeless  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  so  in  July  1852  the  Premier 
determined  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  test  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  The  elections  were  adverse  to  Ministers,  and 
in  the  December  following  the  Government  was  defeated 
on  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  Lord 
Derby  at  once  resigned,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  formed  a 
coalition  Government,  or  a  i  Ministry  of  all  the  talents,'  as 
it  was  called.  This  Government  went  to  pieces  in  1855, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  again  sent  for  by  the  Queen, 
but  he  declined  to  resume  office,  on  the  ground  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  against  him.  The 
old  Government  was  then  reconstituted  under  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  who  went  on  until  1858,  when  he  was  defeated 
on  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill. 

Lord  Derby  now  came  into  office  with  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, and  with  very  fair  prospects  generally.  The  Pre- 
mier's eldest  son,  Lord  Stanley,  was  appointed  Indian 
Secretary  in  the  new  Cabinet,  and  he  was  not  long  before 
he  justified  the  selection  by  his  able  and  judicious  policy. 

H 
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Though  meeting  with  considerable  opposition,  the  Govern- 
ment carried  their  India  Bill,  a  very  important  measure, 
by  which  our  great  dependency  in  the  East  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  sovereign ; 
they  also  secured  the  chief  honours  during  the  great  and 
memorable  debate  on  Lord  Canning's  Indian  administra- 
tion. Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  further  obtained  much  credit 
for  his  vigorous  and  original  policy  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
In  the  session  of  1859  the  Government  brought  in  a 
Reform  Bill,  which  met  with  warm  praise  in  some  quar- 
ters, but  excited  bitter  hostility  in  others.  The  '  fancy 
franchises,'  which  originated  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  were 
much  condemned ;  and  at  length,  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  Ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  39. 
Lord  Derby  decided  upon  dissolving  Parliament,  but  the 
elections  placed  him  in  no  better  position.  When  the 
House  .of  Commons  reassembled,  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  was  carried  by  323  votes 
to  3  i.  o. 

The  Premier  now  went  out  of  office.  In  the  ensuing 
October  he  was  entertained  at  a  splendid  banquet  in  the 
Philharmonic  Hall,  Liverpool.  Every  member  of  the  late 
Cabinet  except  General  Peel  was  present,  and  the  ex- 
Prime  Minister  was  the  recipient  of  a  magnificent  ovation. 
In  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  one  of  the  most  important 
he  ever  delivered,  Lord  Derby  defined  true  Conservatism 
to  be  i  not  that  Conservatism,  falsely  so  called,  which 
would  obstruct  all  useful  change,  but  that  Conservatism 
which  is  not  obstruction,  and  which  is  the  best  promoter 
of  safe  and  gradual  social  improvement ;  that  Conserva- 
tism which,  strenuously  adhering  to  the  old  machinery  of 
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the  constitution,  adapts,  from  time  to  time,  the  various 
parts  of  its  mechanism  to  the  real  requirements  and 
the  real  capacities  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  that 
Conservatism  which  should  give  to  all  orders  and  degrees 
of  men  within  this  realm  their  due  weight,  authority,  and 
preponderance ;  that  Conservatism  which  loves  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people  at  large,  that  will  not  be  led  away  by 
the  noisy  declamations  of  blustering  demagogues,  either 
to  shrink  at  the  voice  of  menace  or  timidly  to  concede 
rights  and  positions  to  large  bodies  of  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  temporary  moment  of  popularity, 
when,  in  our  hearts,  we  believe  that  the  concession  of 
those  coveted  boons  would  be  the  worst  injury  to  the 
classes  to  whom  we  give  them.' 

The  noble  Earl  said  these  were  the  principles  upon 
which  he  had  always  endeavoured,  and  always  should 
endeavour,  to  act.  He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  rea- 
sons why  he  had  separated  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
afterwards  himself  became  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  said,  exhorted  him, 
as  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  to  the  country, 
to  throw  aside  all  doubt  and  hesitation — as  Peel  could 
never  more  be  the  Tory  chief — and  to  assume  at  once 
the  leadership  of  the  great  Conservative  party.  He  had 
responded  to  the  call,  and  had  sacrificed  all  other  feelings 
to  the  desire  of  serving  his  sovereign. 

In  opposition,  Lord  Derby  kept  his  party  well  together. 
Though  feeling  the  signs  of  advancing  age  physically,  his 
mind  was  as  active  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  he  took  a 
lion's  share  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
struggle  in  connection  with  the  French  treaty  and  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  financial  measures  of  1 860-6 1,  exhibited,  how- 
ever, more  energy  than  sagacity  on  his  part.  The  Paper 
Duty  Kepeal  Bill  he  attacked  with  great  vehemence  and 
ability,  and  his  attitude  on  this  question  nearly  led  to 
a  collision  between  the  two  Houses.  Fortunately,  in 
spite  of  his  eloquent  opposition,  this  catastrophe  was 
averted.  The  leisure  of  the  noble  Earl  at  this  time  was 
spent  in  translating  the  i  Iliad,'  a  task  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  accuracy  and  spirit,  and  his  work  was  received 
with  much  favour. 

There  is  one  episode  in  Lord  Derby's  career  that  will 
always  reflect  lustre  upon  his  name.  It  is  not  of  a  politi- 
cal, but  of  a  humane  and  social  nature.  During  the  time 
of  deep  distress  in  the  English  manufacturing  districts, 
following  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  his 
Lordship  was  ever  to  the  front,  not  only  in  his  sympathy 
and  with  his  money,  but  also  by  his  practical  guidance. 
When  the  public  county  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester 
on  the  2d  of  December  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  Lord  Derby  not  only 
attended  and  contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  ^5000 
to  the  fund,  but  delivered  a  speech  fully  attesting  his 
largeness  of  heart,  and  his  sympathy  for  the  masses  of  the 
suffering  poor.  Premising  that  they  had  met  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  palliating  a  great  national  calamity,  he 
went  on  to  point  out  the  great  amount  of  distress  and 
destitution  which  prevailed,  as  illustrated  by  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  receiving  parochial 
relief,  and  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  the  savings' 
banks.  He  next  spoke  of  the  patient  submission  with 
which  the  working-classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
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had  borne  their  sufferings  and  privations  —  conduct 
which  entitled  them  to  the  warmest  sympathies  of  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Then,  in  his  peroration,  the  Earl  looked  at  the  severe 
visitation  from  a  national  point  of  view.  1 1  cannot  lose 
the  opportunity,'  he  observed,  '  of  asking  this  great  as- 
sembly with  what  feelings  this  state  of  things  should  be 
contemplated  by  those  in  higher  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place,  I  will  say  with  all  reverence,  that  it  is  a  subject 
for  deep  national  humiliation.  We  have  been  accustomed 
for  years  to  look  with  pride  upon  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  industry  of  this  country  ; 
we  have  seen,  within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe  extending  from 
5  O,OOO  to  90,000  bales  per  week  ;  we  have  seen  the 
weight  of  cotton  exported  from  this  country  amounting 
to  no  less  than  983,000,000  Ibs.  in  a  single  year  ;  and 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  down  upon  those  less 
fortunate  districts  where  wealth  and  fortune  are  built 
upon  a  less  secure  foundation,  to  consider  the  cotton 
manufactures  as  a  security  against  the  possibility  of  war 
between  us  and  the  cotton-producing  districts,  and  to  hold 
that  in  the  cotton  manufacture  lies  the  great  strength 
of  the  country,  and  of  future  national  prosperity  and 
peace.  I  am  afraid  we  have  looked  at  this  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  of  old,  to  whom  the 
words  were  called  forth,  "  Thy  kingdom  is  departed  from 
thee."  That  which  was  his  pride  became  his  humilia- 
tion, and  that  which  has  been  our  pride  has  become  our 
humiliation  and  punishment.  That  which  we  have  con- 
sidered the  source  of  our  wealth  and  the  sure  founda- 
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tion  upon  which  we  have  built  has  been  itself  the  cause 
of  our  humiliation.  The  reed  upon  which  we  have 
leaned  has  gone  through  the  hand  which  pressed  upon 
it,  and  has  pierced  us  to  the  heart.' 

In  1866  the  Keform  Bill  of  the  Russell-Gladstone 
Ministry  was  wrecked  by  a  combination  between  the 
'  Adullamites '  and  the  Conservatives,  and  the  Liberal 
Government  went  out  of  office.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  for 
the  third  time,  now  became  Prime  Minister ;  and  as  he 
saw  that  a  settlement  must  be  effected  of  the  Reform 
question,  he  made  overtures  to  several  Liberal  states- 
men to  join  his  Government,  but  his  offers  were  declined. 
He  was  driven  to  go  on  with  an  unmixed  Tory  Govern- 
ment, and  although  the  prospect  before  him  was  neither 
a  congenial  nor  an  easy  one,  he  resolved  with  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli upon  bringing  in  such  a  Reform  Bill  as  should,  in 
their  opinion,  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  carried. 

The  measure  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  early  in 
the  session  of  1867.  At  first  it  was  designed  to  pro- 
ceed by  a  series  of  resolutions,  but  these  were  withdrawn 
and  a  bill  was  brought  forward.  It  proposed  a  £6  rate- 
paying  franchise  in  towns,  and  a  £14.  franchise  in  coun- 
ties. These  provisions  did  not  at  all  satisfy  the  Liberals, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  compelled  to  take  his  bill  back,  and 
introduce  another,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  demo- 
cratic measure  ever  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  new  measure  proposed  to  enact  household  borough 
suffrage  upon  a  rating  basis,  and  a  £  1 5  franchise  for 
the  counties.  This  was  too  much  for  three  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  General  Peel,  and 
Lord  Cranborne,  and  they  retired  from  the  Ministry. 
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The  measure  went  through  the  Commons,  after  a  number 
of  restrictions  had  been  removed  and  changes  effected  in 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright. 

The  bill  was  subsequently  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  Lords,  and  the  debates  in  committee  were  unusually 
prolonged.  But  eventually  it  was  read  a  third  time  nem. 
con.,  and  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  made  a  brief  but  important  speech.  He  thanked 
their  Lordships  for  the  spirit  of  impartiality  and  considera- 
tion in  which  they  had  dealt  with  the  measure.  During 
an  experience  of  forty-five  years,  he  said,  he  never  knew 
a  bill  of  so  much  importance  discussed  with  so  little  acer- 
bity and  party  spirit.  He  then  spoke  of  the  experimental 
character  of  the  bill ;  and  in  doing  so  gave  utterance  to 
an  expression  which  has  now  become  famous,  and  which 
at  the  time  it  was  used  was  much  criticised  by  the  public 
press.  (  No  doubt  we  are  making  a  great  experiment,'  he 
observed,  (  and  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark  ;  but  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  sound  sense  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  the  ex- 
tended franchise  which  we  are  now  conferring  upon 
them  will  be  the  means  of  placing  the  institutions  of 
•this  country  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  that  the  passing  of 
this  measure  will  tend  to  increase  the  loyalty  and  con- 
tentment of  a  great  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.' 

The  Keform  Bill  of  1867  became  law,  and  the  Con- 
servatives once  more  dished  the  Whigs.  If  party  names 
and  traditions  represent  party  principles,  the  fitness  of 
things  certainly  demanded  that  a  measure  like  that  of 
1867 — compared  with  which  that  of  1832  was  Con- 
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servative  in  the  highest  degree — should  have  been  passed 
by  the  Liberals. 

The  Abyssinian  war,  the  Fenian  outbreak,  and  other 
matters  greatly  added  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Premier,  whose  health  for  some  years  had  not  been  very 
strong.  He  was  prevented  by  a  serious  attack  of  illness 
from  taking  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1868,  and  reports  quickly 
became  current  of  a  further  aggravation  of  his  malady. 
The  session  had  not  progressed  far  when  the  Premier 
felt  himself  obliged,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  tender 
his  resignation  to  the  Queen.  It  was  accepted  by  her 
Majesty,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  became  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Earl  Russell,  in  expressing  his  sympathy 
for  the  loss  which  the  Government  had  sustained,  said 
that  often  as  he  and  his  friends  had  differed  from  the 
ex-Premier  on  public  questions,  they  could  never  fail  to 
entertain  for  Lord  Derby  those  sentiments  of  regard 
and  esteem  which  his  great  qualities  were  calculated  to 
inspire. 

But  although  the  Earl  had  withdrawn  from  office,  he 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Suspensory  Bill  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  delivered  a  very  animated  speech 
against  the  measure.  He  denied  the  moral  competency 
of  Parliament  to  carry  what  he  described  as  a  measure  of 
spoliation.  On  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  was 
supported,  he  maintained  that  the  property  of  the  great 
City  companies  might  be  equally  confiscated ;  and  he 
denied  that  Parliament  could  take  away  what  it  had 
given,  as  well  as  asserted  that  Parliament  did  not  give 
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the  Church  of  Ireland  its  property.  The  present  move- 
ment was  due  to  a  strange  combination  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  of  enemies  of  all  religious  endowments. 
How  novel  a  view  it  was  that  such  a  disendowment 
could  be  legitimate  he  showed  by  quotations  from  Lords 
Plunket,  Palmerston,  and  Grey,  and  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself.  His  Lordship  adverted  to  the  impropriety  of 
calling  on  her  Majesty  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  her  coronation  oath,  and  dilated  on  the  positive 
evils  which  would  result  from  depriving  Ireland  of  the 
class  of  resident  gentry  supplied  by  the  clergy,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  more  untrustworthy  ministry.  It  would 
be  a  conclusion  dangerous  to  England  and  inconsistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Union ;  but  to  Ireland  it 
would  be  fatal.  He  warned  the  House  not  to  shrink 
from  deciding  as  it  thought  right  from  the  fear  of  a  con- 
flict which  it  had  not  provoked  with  the  other  House,  or 
with  a  current  of  public  feeling  of  which  he  doubted  the 
existence. 

Lord  Derby's  last  great  public  appearance  in  Parlia- 
ment was  in  connection  with  this  question  of  the  Irish 
Church.  The  occasion  was  the  second  reading  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Disestablishment  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Though  suffering  severely  from  bodily  infirmity,  Lord 
Derby  spoke  with  much  of  his  usual  energy  and  force. 
He  assailed  the  measure  as  being  opposed  both  to  the 
Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Coronation  Oath.  He  stated 
that  his  objection  was  not  merely  to  the  details  of  the 
bill,  but  to  its  whole  principle,  and  he  differed  entirely 
from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  as  to  the  right  to  interfere 
with  property  once  dedicated  to  religion.  But  the  bill 
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was  not  even  consistent  with  its  preamble ;  the  applica- 
tion of  a  large  sum  out  of  the  surplus  proceeds  to  be 
obtained  from  the  estates  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth  was  in  particular  a  flagrant  breach 
of  the  engagement  that  no  part  of  these  proceeds  was  to 
be  applied  to  religious  uses.  Concluding  with  a  few 
pathetic  words,  in  which  he  disclaimed  any  title  to  be 
viewed  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  he  inti- 
mated his  fixed  determination  to  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  he  stigmatised  as  equally  im- 
politic and  immoral. 

Parliament  passed  the  measure,  however,  which  was 
called  for  by  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion 
throughout  the  country.  But  after  the  bill  had  passed 
through  committee  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Derby  and 
forty-three  temporal  and  two  spiritual  peers  signed  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  third  reading. 

This  was  the  last  public  act  of  Lord  Derby.  He  died 
on  the  23d  of  October  1869,  having  just  completed  the 
allotted  term  of  seventy  years. 

To  his  great  powers  of  oratory  and  skill  in  debate, 
friends  and  foes  have  alike  borne  testimony.  Lord 
Macaulay,  referring  to  his  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
parliamentary  attack  and  defence,  observed  that  'it  re- 
sembles rather  an  instinct  than  an  acquisition ;  and  he 
alone,  among  all  our  great  senatorial  reputations,  seems 
to  have  made  himself,  upon  the  instant,  as  it  were,  master 
of  his  art,  instead  of  effecting  this — as  in  other  instances 
— slowly  and  at  the  expense  of  an  audience.'  As  to  his 
oratory,  another  writer,  in  reviewing  the  career  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  said:  i  Not  only  had  Lord  Aberdeen  seen  Fox 
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and  Pitt  stand  as  Byron  has  described  them — the  two 
mountains,  "  Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea  of  eloqu- 
ence between  " — he  had  listened  with  awe  to  the  rolling 
thunders  of  Burke,  he  had  "witnessed  the  brilliant  but 
harmless  thunders  of  Sheridan,  he  had  heard  Grenville 
and  Grey  in  their  prime.  Whitbread  and  Windham  he 
had  heard  volleying  forth  their  clamours  by  the  hour ; 
and,  with  all  the  inclination  of  an  old  man  to  depreciate 
the  present  and  to  laud  the  past,  he  has  declared  of  these 
giants,  of  whom  it  is  supposed  that  we  are  never  more  to 
see  the  like,  that  not  one  of  them  as  a  speaker  is  to  be 
compared  with  our  own  Lord  Derby  when  Lord  Derby 
is  at  his  best.' 

By  the  admission  of  all  parties,  he  was  probably  the 
most  practised  and  varied  orator  of  his  day,  but  in  some 
other  and  greater  respects  he  was  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Bright.  But  Lord  Derby's  style  of  speak- 
ing differed  essentially  from  that  of  other  statesmen,  past 
and  present.  '  His  leading  feature,'  as  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son said,  <  is  neither  the  vehement  declamation  of  Fox,  nor 
the  lucid  narrative  of  Pitt,  nor  the  classical  fancy  of  Can- 
ning, nor  the  varied  energy  of  Brougham.  Capable,  when 
he  chooses,  of  rivalling  any  of  these,  illustrious  in  the 
line  in  which  they  excelled,  the  native  bent  of  his  mind 
leads  him  rather  to  a  combination  of  their  various  excel- 
lences, which  tends  in  a  surprising  manner  to  form  a 
graceful  and  attractive  whole.  At  once  playful  and 
serious,  eloquent  and  instructive,  amusing  and  pathetic, 
his  thoughts  seem  to  flow  from  his  lips  in  an  unpremedi- 
tated stream,  which  at  once  delights  and  fascinates  his 
hearers.  No  one  was  ever  tired  while  his  speech  lasted ; 
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no  one  ever  saw  him  come  to  a  conclusion  without  regret. 
He  is  capable  at  times  of  rising  to  the  highest  flights  of 
oratory,  is  always  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  speaks,  and  never  fails  to  place  his  views  in  the 
clearest  and  most  favourable  light.' 

Besides  being  a  great  speaker,  few  public  men  have 
been  charged  with  weightier  responsibilities,  or  been 
actively  engaged  in  a  greater  number  of  political  affairs 
of  first-class  importance.  Yet,  while  thus  prominent  as 
a  statesman,  it  was  the  man  after  all,  as  a  writer  in  the 
Times  remarked,  who  most  won  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  Brilliant  and  impulsive,  he  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  an  Englishman.  He  had  a  cutting  humour, 
as  an  anecdote  concerning  himself  and  a  certain  wine- 
merchant  will  prove.  Lord  Derby  was  a  great  sufferer 
from  gout,  and  the  wine-merchant  having  sent  him  some 
sample  wine,  which  he  averred  was  very  good  for  the 
gout,  his  Lordship  epigrammatically  replied,  l  Sir,  I  have 
tasted  your  wine,  and  prefer  the  gout.' 

Whether  Lord  Derby  i  was  engaged  in  furious  debate 
with  demagogues,  or  in  lowly  conversation  on  religion 
with  little  children,  or  in  parley  with  jockeys  while  train- 
ing Toxophilite,  or  rendering  Homer  into  English  verse, 
or  in  stately  Latin  discourse  as  the  chancellor  of  his 
university,  or  in  joyous  talk  in  a  drawing-room  among 
ladies,  whom  he  delighted  to  chaff,  or  in  caring  for  the 
needs  of  Lancashire  operatives — there  was  a  force  and 
a  fire  about  him  that  acted  like  a  spell.'  We  have  seen 
what  he  did  during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  and 
for  his  benevolent  exertions  at  that  critical  time  thousands 
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of  Lancashire  operatives  called  down  blessings  upon  his 
head. 

As  time  goes  on,  his  memory  may,  and  doubtless  will, 
wane  to  some  extent,  because  his  influence  was  in  a  large, 
degree  personal  and  peculiar  to  the  man.  Yet  it  is  not 
alone  that  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  man  widely 
esteemed,  or  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  day,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  though  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful, of  parliamentary  leaders.  While  he  was  man 
first  and  statesman  afterwards,  there  are  yet  two  legis- 
lative measures  by  which  he  will  go  down  to  posterity. 
One  of  these,  the  Act  for  negro  emancipation,  was  passed 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  public  life  ;  the  other, 
which  secured  household  suffrage  for  his  countrymen,  was 
the  last  great  measure  passed  during  his  official  and 
parliamentary  career. 


THE  EAEL  OF  ABBEDEEN. 


THE  EAKL  OF  ABEEDEEN. 


'  WISDOM  ?  Why,  this  country  is  not  governed  by  wis- 
dom, but  by  talk.  Who  can  talk  will  govern.'  This 
remarkable  deliverance  came  from  the  statesman  whose 
name  appears  above,  and  whose  career  furnishes  a  con- 
tradiction of  his  own  dictum.  Lord  Aberdeen  himself 
governed  England  at  a  very  critical  period,  and  it  was 
certainly  not  owing  to  any  great  powers  of  oratory  that 
he  did  so.  He  was  deficient  in  the  elements  which  go 
to  the  making  of  what  is  known  as  a  popular  statesman, 
and  became  Prime  Minister  from  the  force  of  his  character. 
Just,  honourable,  and  upright — such  were  his  distinguish- 
ing traits,  and  these  admirable  features  left  their  impress 
upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  In  one  respect 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  English 
Prime  Ministers.  While  a  man  of  peace,  he  '  drifted 
into  war/  to  use  a  now  memorable  phrase.  And  the 
war  into  which  he  drifted,  while  glorious  as  regards  the 
bravery  of  our  troops,  was,  in  respect  to  its  management, 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  wars  in  British  history. 

George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  January  1784. 
Educated  early  in  the  old  Tory  traditions,  Lord  Aberdeen 
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was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  here  lie  met  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. It  has  been  noticed  how  the  career  of  these  two 
men  ran  in  parallel  lines.  They  were  both  born  in 
1784,  and  both  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge. 
Palmerston  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1807, 
and  Aberdeen  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  representative 
peer  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  year ;  both  supported  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  Administration  and  the  Tory  party 
generally,  for  both  were  statesmen  of  the  school  of  Pitt. 
It  was  at  a  later  period  in  life  that  their  principles  of 
policy  widely  diverged.  An  old  Harrovian  states  that 
while  at  Harrow,  Henry  Temple,  the  future  statesman 
Lord  Palmerston,  occupied  a  room  in  his  tutor's  house 
within  that  of  the  Scotch  Earl.  On  one  occasion,  during 
a  scuffle,  Teniple  was  barred  in  and  his  candle  blown  out. 
After  a  short  delay  the  voice  of  the  prisoner  was  heard 
through  the  keyhole  in  the  words,  ( Lighten  our  dark- 
ness, we  beseech  thee,  0  Lord  ! ' 

.  The  time  when  Aberdeen  was  spending  his  youth  in 
Scotland  was  one  of  strong  Tory  ascendancy.  Pitt  ruled 
the  country,  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  in  opposition  to 
the  Whig  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  dispensed  the  charms 
of  society  to  Tory  voters.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
action  of  the  Duchess,  aided  by  her  protege's  Edinburgh 
connections,  that  Aberdeen,  on  coming  to  London,  was 
placed  in  the  very  centre  of  Tory  influence,  and  brought 
under  the  special  notice  of  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  was  thus  enabled  to  watch  the  strife 
of  parties,  and  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  political 
life. 

In  1 80 1,  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  this  year  succeeded 
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to  the  Earldom,  was  attached  to  the  embassy  sent  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  which  was  signed  in  March  of  the  following  year. 
The  young  Scotchman's  visit  to  the  French  capital  brought 
a  new  world  within  his  ken.  He  was  very  observant, 
and  during  his  intercourse  with  the  leading  men  of  France 
stored  up  knowledge  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  when 
he  was  himself  called  upon  to  encounter  Napoleon  in  the 
field  of  diplomacy  at  a  later  period.  As  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  the  Peace  of  Amiens  would  not  last  long, 
Aberdeen  must  either  return  to  England  or  extend  his 
travels.  Kesolving  upon  the  latter  course,  he  proceeded 
to  Greece,  where  Lord  Elgin  was  then  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing the  famous  marbles.  Leaving  Greece,  the  tra- 
veller returned  homeward  through  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
the  Baltic,  not  having  yet  completed  his  twentieth  year. 
While  in  Greece  Aberdeen  caught  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  revival  of  Greek  nationality  which  fired  the  heart  of 
Byron  and  many  other  distinguished  Englishmen.  On 
reaching  London  Lord  Aberdeen  founded  the  Athenian 
Society,  whose  principal  condition  was  that  every  member 
should  have  visited  Greece.  He  also  wrote  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  topography  of  Troy,  and 
for  this  and  other  reasons  figured  in  Byron's  i  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers '  as  (  that  travelled  Thane, 
Athenian  Aberdeen.' 

In  1 806  the  Earl  was  elected  a  representative  peer  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  following  session  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  maiden  speech  was  delivered  in 
connection  with  the  change  of  Administration.  Lord 
Grenville  and  his  colleagues  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
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King,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  been  called  to  office 
as  Prime  Minister.      The   Marquis   of  Stafford  brought 
forward  a  resolution  condemning  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  Majesty's  councils,  and  to  this  resolu- 
tion Lord  Aberdeen  moved  the  previous  question.     When 
the   ex-Ministers   consented  to  withdraw  their  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  which  they  deemed  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  country,  they  hinted  that  in 
future  they  might  not  only  be  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
introducing  the  same  measure,  but  perhaps  some  further 
measures  of  a  similar  nature.     Lord  Aberdeen  asked  how 
it  could  be  imagined  that  the  King  would  listen  to  such 
proposals,  when  it  was  perfectly  well   known   that   the 
opinions  of  the  sovereign  upon  this  point  were  immut- 
able.     He  therefore  held  that   it  was  natural  for  him  to 
demand  an  assurance  from  his  Ministers  that  they  would 
no  longer  think  of  such  a  measure,  but  that  so  far  they 
would  allow  his  feelings  and   his  conscience  to  remain 
undisturbed.      That  assurance  the  ex-Ministers  refused  to 
give,  and  their  refusal  made  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty 
to  dismiss  them.     He  was  as  desirous  as  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford  could  be  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  he  should  contend  against  putting  any 
constraint  on  the  free  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  constitution.      The  House 
took  the  view  of  Lord  Aberdeen  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
matter  is  one  which  sheds  a  very  early  light  upon  his 
Lordship's  opinions  on  constitutional  questions  affecting 
the  sovereign. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  whole 
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of  Europe  was  plunged  into  convulsion.  Napoleon  was 
practically  master  of  the  Continent,  but  by  his  alliance 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  f  a  veritable  abyss  covered  by 
flowers,'  he  had  mortally  offended  Eussia.  The  Napo- 
leonic armies  were  dispatched  into  the  Russian  territory, 
but  only  to  find  a  grave  beneath,  the  inclement  snows. 
This  terrible  disaster  inspired  the  nations  with  courage, 
and  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  advanced,  the  Prussians 
rose  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  was  even  hoped  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  would  cast  aside  the  ties  of  family 
bonds,  and  seek  to  restore  his  shattered  and  dismembered 
empire.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen received  his  first  important  public  appointment, 
being  sent  out  to  Vienna  in  the  interests  of  the  Alliance, 
with  the  object  of  gaining  the  adhesion  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor. 

The  young  diplomatist  *  must  already  have  exhibited 
rare  tact,  graced  by  a  refined  intellect  and  large  know- 
ledge, to  be  thus  early  intrusted  with  a  mission  of  such 
difficulty  and  importance.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  destinies  of  Europe  depended  upon  his  success,  and 
he  deserved  all  the  credit  attaching  to  a  very  successful 
mission.  Austria  began  by  adopting  a  policy  of  neutra- 
lity, but  from  this  she  advanced  to  one  of  mediation ;  then 
she  discovered  that,  in  order  to  be  an  impartial  mediator, 
the  alliance  between  her  and  France  must  not  be  annulled, 
but  temporarily  suspended ;  and  finally,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Toplitz  in  1813  she  broke  entirely  with  Napoleon  and 
joined  the  Alliance.  The  promise  of  a  large  subsidy,  to- 
gether with  the  serious  reverses  which  had  overtaken 
Napoleon  in  Prussia  and  Portugal,  had  much  to  do  in 
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deciding  her  course.  Austria  now  assisted  the  other 
Powers  in  fighting  the  battles  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic. 
With  the  defeat  at  Leipsic  began  the  decadence  of 
Napoleon. 

Lord  Aberdeen  was  present  at  many  of  the  sanguinary 
"(battles  between  the  troops  of  Napoleon  and  the  Allied 
forces ;  and  the  horrors  he  then  witnessed  caused  him 
to  imbibe  that  hatred  of  war  which  he  manifested  at 
a  later  and  critical  period.  As  a  war  diplomatist,  how- 
ever, he  was  very  successful ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  he 
had  detached  Bonaparte's  father-in-law  from  the  French 
alliance  that  he  also  detached  Napoleon's  brother-in-law, 
Murat,  King  of  Naples.  The  French  Emperor,  being  by 
and  by  left  alone  upon  the  Continent,  was  compelled  to 
consent  to  the  Congress  of  Chatillon.  The  diplomatic 
victories  of  Aberdeen  have  been  described  as  the  worthy 
counterpart  of  the  military  victories  of  Wellington.  •  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cathcart,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Londonderry) 
were  the  British  representatives  at  the  Congress  of  Cha- 
tillon. It  was  proposed  that  Napoleon  should  remain 
Emperor  of  France,  as  reduced  to  her  ancient  limits ;  but 
the  Emperor  refused  this.  He  held  out  for  everything, 
but  instead  of  obtaining  all,  within  a  brief  period  he  lost 
everything. 

For  nearly  fourteen  years  Lord  Aberdeen  now  led  a 
retired  life.  He  had  married  in  1805  a  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn,  but  this  lady  died  in  a  few  years  ;  and 
he  then  married  her  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  Viscount 
Hamilton.  From  1814  until  1828  he  occupied  himself 
in  study  and  in  the  pursuits  attaching  to  a  rural  life. 
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His  estates  rapidly  improved  under  his  hand,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  agriculture  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood. He  also  planted  large  tracts  in  Scotland  with 
trees,  and  himself  lived  to  see  the  maturity  of  the  forests 
which  he  had  originated.  The  cultivation  of  the  whole 
of  his  estates  he  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Upon  the  death  of  Canning  in  1827  new  political 
combinations  were  formed.  Lord  Goderich  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  govern,  and  then  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  became  Premier.  His  Grace  offered  Lord 
Aberdeen  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  soon  afterwards, 
in  consequence  of  Ministerial  secessions,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Affairs.  After  rendering 
the  highest  services  as  a  diplomatist  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty,  he  was  intrusted  with  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  Cabinet  at  forty-three.  The  Wellington 
and  Peel  Administration  carried  the  great  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  also  did  something  to  free 
commerce  from  its  fetters ;  but  these  things  were  done 
against  the  grain.  Aberdeen,  on  the  contrary,  entered 
with  heart  and  soul  into  the  effort  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Events  favoured  the  work,  and  at 
length  Aberdeen  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  free 
Hellenic  kingdom  erected,  which  was  formally  recognised 
by  the  Sultan  in  1829. 

With  this  exception,  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  based  on  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 
He  at  once,  and  cordially,  recognised  Louis  Philippe.  He 
also  carried  out  his  doctrines  by  refusing  to  employ  the 
English  power  to  dispossess  Dom  Miguel  of  the  crown  of 
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Portugal,  which  he  had  usurped ;  and  subsequently  he 
objected  to  the  quadruple  alliance  negotiated  by  Lord 
Palmerston  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal for  the  maintenance  of  Donna  Isabella  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  He  secured  the  confidence  of  foreign 
Governments  by  this  policy,  and  there  probably  never 
was  an  English  Minister  who  was  on  such  amicable 
terms  with  foreign  courts,  or  who  managed  to  preserve 
an  equally  good  understanding  during  the  whole  of  their 
relations  with  each  other.  '  He  was  indeed  upbraided 
with  being  the  friend  of  the  Czar/  says  a  writer  unfavour- 
able to  the  popular  ideas  of  progress  in  England ;  l  his 
recollections  of  Austria  were  too  pleasant  and  kindly  to 
be  ''  altogether  relished  by  jealous  democrats ;  while  his 
relations  with  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  were  such  as  to 
excite  the  suspicion  of  small  patriots,  who  were  always 
in  terror  lest  the  wily  monarch  of  the  barricades  should 
overreach  the  too-confiding  Englishman,  and  who  were 
always  quoting  in  irony  the  epithet  which  the  French 
King  had  applied  to  him — Ce  bon  Aberdeen' 

When  the  Queen  visited  Louis  Philippe  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eu,  it  was  under  Lord  Aberdeen's  guidance  ; 
and  the  cordial  relations  which  his  Lordship  established 
between  the  Courts  of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  James's  formed 
the  first  programme  of  an  alliance  that  was  afterwards 
much  canvassed.  The  Earl's  powers  of  diplomacy  also 
extended  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  under  his 
direction  that  the  Ashburton  Treaty  was  successfully  nego- 
tiated,— an  instrument  that  settled  the  vexed  question  of 
boundary,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  a  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  America. 
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This  portion  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  career  came  to  a  close 
with  the  fall  of  the  Tories  in  1830.  William  IV.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  the  Whigs  came  into  office,  and  all 
other  home  and  foreign  questions  were  thrown  into  in- 
significance before  the  agitation  which  arose  in  connection 
with  Reform.  But  he  had  made  his  mark  as  a  states- 
man, and  a  very  considerable  one.  When  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  came  into  office  in  1834,  Lord  Aberdeen  became 
Colonial  Secretary  in  this  short-lived  Administration ;  and 
on  Peel's  return  to  power  in  1841  under  stronger  and 
happier  auspices,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  his  old  and 
onerous  post  of  Foreign  Secretary.  He  assisted  his  chief 
in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  his  com- 
mercial reforms.  This  he  could  conscientiously  do,  for 
on  questions  of  this  nature  the  Earl  had  always  been  in 
advance  of  his  party.  Also  on  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  strain  his 
convictions ;  he  was  favourable  to  emancipation  long 
before  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member  saw 
the  necessity  for  conceding  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
With  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts — to  which  some  members  of  his  party  had  been  even 
more  opposed  than  to  the  relief  of  the  Catholics, — as  a 
sincere  member  of  the  Scottish  Church  he  had  personal 
experience  of  the  impolicy,  the  vexation,  and  the  scandal 
of  a  law  which  made  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  the 
passport  to  office,  and  those  who  sought  for  its  abrogation 
found  in  him  an  able  abettor. 

'  His  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws  is  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  man.  The  abolition  of  Pro- 
tection was  the  crowning  act  of  Peel's  infidelity  to  his 
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party.  It  appeared  that  every  important  member  of  his 
Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Stanley,  had  con- 
sented to  the  infidelity,  and  the  bitter  reproaches  which 
were  hurled,  and  not  without  some  show  of  justice,  against 
these  facile  statesmen  still  ring  in  our  recollections.  Peel 
had  ratted  even  more  inexcusably  than  on  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  the  opponents  of  him  and  his  Cabinet  spared 
no  opportunity  of  taunting  them  with  their  inconsistency. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Aberdeen  rose  to  reply  to 
the  charge,  and  astounded  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  de- 
claration which  for  a  time  screened  the  whole  Cabinet,  and 
which,  although  not  in  so  many  words,  in  effect  amounted 
to  this — that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  inconsistency 
and  facile  conversion,  since  he  had  been  for  many  years 
convinced  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  had  long  desired  their  repeal.' 

Such  is  one  view  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  attitude  on  the 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  was  not  called  upon  to  execute  such  a  complete 
volte  face  as  were  some  of  his  colleagues.  A  second  domestic 
question,  and  one  perhaps  in  which  he  took  a  yet  more 
direct  and  personal  interest,  was  one  that  had  arisen  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was  a 
sincerely  religious  man,  and  being  deeply  attached  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  worship,  and  moderate  and 
cautious  in  temper,  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties.  '  But  no  man,  however  sagacious,  still  less  a 
man  of  calm  judgment,  could  possibly  have  anticipated 
that  wild  excitement  which  induced  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  by  the  secession  of  a  large  part  of  its  members. 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  made  a  proposition  so  moderate  and 
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conciliatory  that  it  seemed  to  command  acceptance ;  it 
preserved  the  rights  of  the  patrons,  while  it  gave  to  the 
congregations  a  veto  on  the  appointments — a  compromise 
which  seemed  to  meet  every  requirement  of  conscience. 
The  Free  Churchmen,  however,  rejected  it  as  a  half  mea- 
sure, and  seceded  in  a  body ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  sus- 
tained the  obloquy  of  having  forced  the  disruption,  which 
he  with  sincerity  and  wisdom  sought  to  avert.  The 
seceders  laid  upon  his  shoulders  the  blame  of  their  own 
schism ;  and,  with  the  mingled  grandeur  and  absurdity 
which  almost  all  displays  of  passion  exhibit,  half  of  the 
clergy  gathered  together  in  General  Assembly  resigned 
their  livings,  and  retired  to  Canonmills  to  start  that  Free 
Church  which  has  done  so  much  to  prove  what  great 
results  the  voluntary  principle  is  capable  of  effecting.' 
Consequently,  although  Lord  Aberdeen  personally  reaped 
those  unpleasant  fruits  of  interfering  satirically  referred 
to  by  Butler,  in  the  end  great  good  resulted  from  his 
action. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  placed  it  on  record  that  when 
the  time  came  for  her  to  part  with  Peel  and  his  colleagues 
in  1 846,  the  trial  was  severe  on  both  sides.  c  Yesterday/ 
she  writes  on  the  7th  of  July  to  King  Leopold,  '  was  a 
very  hard  day  for  me.  I  had  to  part  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  are  irreparable  losses  to  us  and 
to  the  country.  They  were  both  so  much  overcome  that 
it  quite  upset  me,  and  we  have  in  them  two  devoted 
friends.  We  felt  so  safe  with  them.  Never  during  the 
five  years  that  they  were  with  me  did  they  ever  recommend 
a  person  or  a  thing  that  was  not  for  my  or  the  country's 
best,  and  never  for  the  party's  advantage  only.  I  can- 
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not  tell  you  how  sad  I  am  to  lose  Aberdeen.  You  can- 
not think  what  a  delightful  companion  he  was.  The 
breaking  up  of  all  this  intercourse  during  our  journeys, 
&c.,  is  deplorable.'  The  feeling  was  reciprocal,  for  in  writ- 
ing  from  Haddo  House  on  the  I4th  September  1846 
to  the  Prince  Consort,  Lord  Aberdeen  says :  <  I  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  marine  excursion  to  Cornwall  and  Jersey 
was  prosperous  and  agreeable.  Although  living  contented 
in  this  remote  district,  I  confess  that  in  reading  of  her 
Majesty's  progress  I  have  sometimes  wished  to  find  my- 
self on  the  royal  yacht,  and  even  off  the  race  of  Portland.' 
When  Lord  John  Russell's  Government  had  fallen  into 
an  effete  condition  in  1850,  the  Prime  Minister  resolved 
to  make  a  chance  defeat  upon  Mr.  Locke  King's  motion 
to  assimilate  the  county  franchise  to  that  in  the  boroughs 
the  occasion  for  resigning.  It  was  felt  that  some  change 
was  necessary  and  inevitable.  The  step  led  to  a  great 
dilemma,  however,  in  the  formation  of  a  fresh  Cabinet. 
The  Whigs  were  pledged  to  introduce  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  and  this  made  union  between  themselves  and 
the  Peelites  impossible.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James 
Graham  would  make  no  concession  on  this  head,  and 
there  were  other  grounds  of  difference  which  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  reconcile.  The  task  of  forming  an 
Administration  was  al  30  declined  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  says 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  from  the  conviction  that  no  Ministry 
could  stand  which  refused,  as  he  must  do,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Papal  aggression.  Prolonged  negotiations 
ensued  in  various  quarters,  and  at  one  time  the  situation 
was  very  critical.  Eventually  the  Gordian  knot  was  solved 
by  Lord  John  Russell's  return  to  office. 
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On  the  death  of  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen  succeeded  to  the 
leadership  of  the  band  of  distinguished  statesmen  called 
by  his  name.  The  Peelites  were  few  in  number,  how- 
ever, for  the  Tories  were  detached  from  them  on  the  one 
side,  and  they  could  not  altogether  coalesce  with  the 
Whigs.  Their  position  was  thus  at  once  anomalous  and 
unpleasant. 

In   the  session  of  1851   Lord  John   Russell   brought 
forward  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  in  the  Upper  House  Lord  Aberdeen  took 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  fully  and  frankly  his  views 
on  the  whole  subject.     On  the   proposal  for  the  second 
reading,   he  moved  the  rejection   of  the  measure.      By 
their  bill,   he   urged,   the   Government  attempted  to  ac- 
complish objects  beyond  their  control.      Did  they  intend 
to  deny  to  their  Eoman  Catholic  fellow- subjects  the  ad- 
vantage   of   bishops    regularly    consecrated  ?     If   so,    it 
amounted  to  a  refusal  of  toleration.      To  perfect  tolera* 
tion  he  held  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  fully  entitled, 
though  he  demanded  for  them  no  greater  privileges  than 
were  enjoyed  by  every  class  of  Dissenters  throughout  the 
realm.      The  measure  was  one  which  he  regarded  with 
alarm,  seeing  that  its  enactments  would  invalidate  every 
act   done  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  this   country ; 
and  though  it  might  be  carried,  he  attached  very  little 
weight  to  the  arguments  by  which   it  was  supported,  and 
nothing  in  his  opinion  could  have  less  justification  than 
the  appeal  made  to  the  loyalty  of  Englishmen  under  a 
pretence  that,  by  the  proceedings  of  Rome,  the  integrity 
of  the  British  Crown  was  assailed.      There  had  been  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  to  offer  the  least  offence 
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to  the  Crown  of  England.  Yet  he  had  always  opposed, 
and  should  continue  to  do  so,  any  attempt  to  introduce  a 
Popish  Nuncio  into  England.  There  were  many  persons 
who  had  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  bill,  but  none  had 
greater  cause  than  the  Pope ;  for  the  declarations  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  other  Ministers  laid  a  trap  from  which 
he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  escape.  If  the  bill  con- 
tinued to  be  anything  but  a  dead  letter,  there  would  never 
again  be  peace  in  Ireland. 

The  measure  was  carried,  but,  to  repeat  the  phrase 
used  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  remained  practically  a  dead 
letter. 

When  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  fell  in  December  1852, 
we  read  in  the  i  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort '  that  the 
*  Queen  felt  the  time  had  come  for  the  formation  of  a 
strong  Administration,  and  for  closing  the  epoch  of 
government  upon  mere  sufferance.'  She  consequently  I 

applied  to  the  two  veteran  leaders  of  the  Conservative  1J&** 
and  Liberal  parties,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Lansdowne. 
A  full  and  satisfactory  understanding  was  arrived  at 
between  these  two  statesmen,  both  of  whom  felt  that  no 
private  or  personal  feelings  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  formation  of  a  popular,  efficient,  and  durable  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Aberdeen  consequently  succeeded  in  form- 
ing the  famous  Coalition  Cabinet,  which  included  men  of 
eminent  abilities  and  statesmen  of  large  experience.  In 
this  brilliant  Government  were  included  Lords  Aberdeen, 
Kussell,  Palmerston,  and  Granville,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert. 

The  Queen  was  not  only  satisfied  but  delighted  with 
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the  composition  of  her  new  Ministry.  '  The  success  of 
our  excellent  Aberdeen's  arduous  task/  she  remarked  in 
a  letter  to  King  Leopold,  f  and  the  formation  of  so 
brilliant  and  so  strong  a  Cabinet  would,  I  am  sure, 
please  you.  It  is  a  realisation  of  the  country's  and  our 
own  most  ardent  wishes,  and  it  deserves  success,  and  will, 
I  think,  command  great  support.  It  has  been  an  anxious 
week,  and  just  on  our  happy  Christmas  Eve  we  were 
very  uneasy.'  Although  all  through  his  life  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  denounced  for  his  sympathy  with  Continental 
despotism,  in  England  he  was  one  of  the  most  Liberal 
of  statesmen,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  proof 
of  this,  that  the  last  great  act  of  his  life  was  to  form  a 
coalition  embracing  men  of  all  parties,  from  the  extreme 
Tory  to  the  extreme  Radical. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  Government  came  in  with 
such  excellent  prospects,  its  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  soon 
dispelled.  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry  was  responsible  for 
the  Crimean  war,  the  great  and  overshadowing  act  of  its 
career.  It  was  asserted  again  and  again  that  a  more 
resolute  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Premier  would  have 
averted  the  conflict ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Russian  Emperor  presumed  upon  Lord  Aberdeen's  well- 
known  abhorrence  of  war.  Even  when  other  persons  saw 
that  war  was  inevitable,  the  Premier  still  procrastinated;  he 
could  not  believe  that  war  would  ensue  upon  the  grounds 
threatened.  It  is  true  that  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston 
he  said :  '  I  should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  oppose,  even 
to  the  extremity  of  war,  the  possession  by  Russia  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  approaches  to 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  I  think  that  this  decision  would 
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be  justified  by  English  and  by  European  interests.'  But 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  the  Czar  had  any  such 
hostile  intentions. 

The  warlike  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  how- 
ever, opened  the  eyes  of  the  peaceable  Minister.  Weary 
of  the  vacillation  which  prevailed,  Palmerston  temporarily 
withdrew  from  the  Cabinet,  but  was  persuaded  to  return. 
By  the  beginning  of  1854  the  course  of  events  had 
become  obvious.  Writing  to  the  Prince  Consort,  Baron 
Stockmar  said :  f  As  to  Aberdeen,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
think.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  unlucky.  I  can 
quite  understand  why  his  seamanship,  which  might  have 
been  fully  equal  to  dealing  with  storms  on  an  inland  sea, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the -open  ocean.  His  friend  Nicholas 
was  his  worst  enemy.  He  had  before  him  the  task  of 
abandoning  the  old  traditional  policy,  out  of  which  time 
had  sucked  the  marrow,  and  of  initiating  a  new  and 
vigorous  one,  which  had  in  it  the  potentiality  of  develop- 
ment and  endurance.  But  for  this  something  was  requi- 
site which  he  had  not — the  productive  energy  that  can 
develop  a  great  luminous  thought.'  Stockmar  added  that 
some  extenuation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  failure  was  to  be 
discovered  in  the  fact  that  '  he  found  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  confusion/  for 
which  the  writer  believed  Lord  Palmerston  was  to  blame. 

War  was  declared,  but  Aberdeen  was  so  optimistic 
that  he  did  not  yet  believe  there  would  be  any  fighting. 
When  he  was  disabused  of  this  idea,  it  was  only  to  find 
that  England  had  entered  upon  the  war  without  adequate 
preparation ;  and  the  Cabinet  were  now  desirous  of  seizing 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  patching  up  a  peace,  thereby 
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restoring  Europe  to  the  position  she  was  in  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  took  the  Premier  a  long  course 
of  disillusion  before  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
was  anything  but  a  kind  of  civil  war,  such  as  might 
occur  between  England  and  Scotland. 

During  a  debate  initiated  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the 
Upper  House  on  the  I  gih  of  June  1854,  Lord  Aberdeen 
delivered  a  very  injudicious  speech.  While  the  whole 
country  almost  was  enthusiastically  demanding  the  vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Premier  endeavoured  to 
offer  apologies  for  the  Czar.  He  tried  to  vindicate  the 
systematic  aggressions  of  years  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  although  the  Eussians  were  within  twenty  miles 
of  Constantinople  in  1829,  they  had  not  made  the  sur- 
render to  themselves  of  any  Turkish  territory  in  Europe 
a  condition  of  their  accepting  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople. 
The  country  and  the  House  of  Commons  expressed  great 
and  general  dissatisfaction  with  this  speech.  Lord  Aber- 
deen felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  misappre- 
hension he  had  created,  and  he  informed  her  Majesty 
that  he  intended  to  do  this  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Queen  expressed  her  satisfaction  with  this,  as  the  speech 
had  caused  her  great  uneasiness,  and  she  spoke  thus 
plainly  to  the  Minister  in  her  memorandum :  c  The  Queen 
knows  Lord  Aberdeen  so  well,  that  she  can  fully  enter 
into  his  feelings  and  understand  what  he  means ;  but 
the  public,  particularly  under  the  strong  excitement  of 
patriotic  feeling,  is  impatient  and  annoyed  to  hear  at  this 
moment  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  enter  into  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  char- 
acter and  conduct.  The  qualities  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
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character  which  the  Queen  values  most  highly,  his  can- 
dour and  his  courage  in  expressing  opinions,  even  if 
opposed  to  general  feelings  at  the  moment,  are  in  this 
instance  dangerous  to  him ;  and  the  Queen  hopes  that,  in 
the  vindication  of  his  own  conduct  to-day,  which  ought 
to  be  triumphant,  as  it  wants  in  fact  no  vindication,  he 
will  not  undertake  the  ungrateful  and  injurious  task  of 
vindicating  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  from  any  of  the 
exaggerated  charges  brought  against  him  and  his  policy, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  enough  in  that  policy  to  make 
us  fight  with  all  our  might  against  it/ 

The  Premier  made  his  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  explaining  that  while  he  felt  no  great  alarm  as 
to  Russian  aggression  upon  Europe,  he  did  entertain  the 
greatest  alarm  as  to  Russian  aggression  upon  Turkey. 
With  regard  to  the  outrageous  attacks  upon  his  own 
sincerity  and  patriotism,  he  passed  them  over  with  the 
remark  that  he  should  feel  degraded  by  condescending  to 
enter  into  details  upon  accusations  so  absurd  and  impro- 
bable. He  then  explained  his  attitude  on  the  war  in  a 
manner  which  for  the  time  satisfied  his  opponents  and 
the  country.  i  It  has  been  said,'  he  observed,  £  that  my 
.  desire  for  peace  unfits  me  to  make  war ;  but  how  and 
why  do  I  wish  to  make  war  ?  I  wish  to  make  war  in 
order  to  obtain  peace,  and  no  weapon  that  can  be  used 
in  war  can  make  the  war  so  sure  and  speedy  and  attain 
peace,  as  to  make  that  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
determination/ 

After  this  the  Prime  Minister  acted  with  the  necessary 
activity  and  vigour ;  but  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties 
of  a  very  trying  period  made  great  inroads  upon  his 
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health.  He  became  so  ill  in  body  and  depressed  in 
mind,  that  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Balmoral,  was  very 
solicitous  on  his  behalf.  Towards  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber she  wrote  to  him  under  her  own  hand,  urging  the 
necessity  of  his  at  once  proceeding  to  Scotland.  After 
mentioning  several  reasons  for  this  step,  her  Majesty 
went  on  to  say :  '  The  Queen  must  therefore  almost 
insist  on  his  coming  speedily  north,  where  he  will  in  a 
short  time  take  in  a  stock  of  health  which  will  carry 
him  well  through  the  next  winter  and  session.  Lord 
Aberdeen  knows  that  his  health  is  not  his  own  alone, 
but  that  she  and  the  country  have  as  much  interest  in  it 
as  he  and  his  own  family  have.'  The  Earl  went  north, 
and  his  health  visibly  improved.  In  all  probability  the 
successes  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this. 

But  notwithstanding  the  good  news  from  the  East,  the 
campaign,  so  far  as  the  English  were  concerned,  was  marked 
by  several  discreditable  features.  Our  army  system  en- 
tirely broke  down,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  were  made  the  scapegoats  of  the  popular  indig- 
nation. They  were  accused  of  supineness  and  other  faults 
which  would  have  been  high  treason  to  the  nation  in 
men  of  their  position.  Sir  T.  Martin  tells  us  that  they 
were  very  unjustly  accused.  While  other  Ministers  were 
seeking  rest  in  the  country,  they  were  using  every  effort 
to  remedy  the  defects  discovered  in  our  administrative 
system.  { Knowing  better  than  any  other  men  could 
know  what  the  evils  were  that  demanded  cure,  their 
days  and  nights  were  racked  with  anxiety  from  the 
consciousness  that  any  complete  cure  was  beyond  their 
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reach.  It  was  the  one  subject  which  occupied  all  their 
energies ;  and  yet  they  were  singled  out  for  obloquy  as 
mainly  responsible  for  the  confusion  and  suffering  which 
prevailed  both  at  the  seat  of  war  and  in  the  hospitals  on 
the  Bosphorus.' 

But  England  was  not  only  suffering  from  unprepared- 
ness  and  want  of  administrative  power  in  the  War  depart- 
ments ;  there  were  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet.  Some  of 
the  Ministers  were  opposed  to  the  war  altogether,  and 
others  were  hostile  to  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  John 
Kussell  gave  so  much  trouble  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  after 
one  of  the  numerous  quarrels  and  reconciliations  which 
occurred  at  this  juncture,  wrote  to  the  Queen  that  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
the  scandal  of  a  rupture  kept  him  at  his  post.  Her 
Majesty,  in  acknowledging  his  letter,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  how  deeply  she  was  c  impressed  by 
the  admirable  temper,  forbearance,  and  firmness  with 
which  Lord  Aberdeen  had  conducted  the  whole  of  this 
very  difficult  and  annoying  transaction/  She  also  gave 
a  public  testimony  of  her  continued  confidence  in  the 
Premier  by  conferring  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  first  hesitated  to  accept  the  honour, 
thinking  that  it  might  be  better  bestowed  in  another 
quarter;  but  he  ultimately  yielded,  on  her  Majesty's 
representation  that  his  right  to  the  distinction  was  para- 
mount. 

At  a  little  later  stage,  however,  the  difficulties  were 
renewed.  Mr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  of  his  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  Lord  John 
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Russell  definitively  resigned.  The  Ministry  remained  in 
office  to  await  the  fate  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion,  which 
was  carried  against  them  by  the  very  large  majority  of 
I57«  Lord  Aberdeen  now  placed  the  resignation  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen. 

As  this  episode  of  the  Crimean  war  was  the  most 
important  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  public  career,  I  must 
enumerate  the  main  points  of  his  statement  when  he 
announced  the  resignation  of  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Although  he  believed  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  was  not  his  desire, 
he  averred,  nor  that  of  his  colleagues,  to  avoid  inquiry 
into  their  conduct.  He  believed  that  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  in  particular  suffered  great  injustice.  He 
(Lord  Aberdeen)  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  feeling 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  natural  that  the  public, 
who,  without  reasoning  accurately,  no  doubt  felt  very 
strongly,  should  look  somewhere  for  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  war,  and  that,  finding  the  commanders 
at  fault,  they  should  turn  their  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. He  thought  the  accounts  from  the  Crimea  had 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  At  any  rate,  the  condition  of 
the  troops  had  begun  to  improve,  and,  so  far  from  seeing 
reason  for  dismay,  there  was  every  prospect  of  ultimate 
success.  The  Earl  then  touched  upon  various  subjects 
for  congratulation — the  large  force  of  France,  the  alli- 
ance with  Sardinia,  and  the  Austrian  treaty.  With  such 
prospects,  it  would  be  impossible  to  entertain  apprehen- 
sions unworthy  of  them,  even  in  the  face  of  present 
casualties.  He  adverted  to  the  internal  measures  of  the 
Government,  dwelling  with  satisfaction  on  its  financial 
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operations  ;  and  then  recurred  to  foreign  affairs  and  the 
treaty  with  Austria,  all  of  which  had  been  managed  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary  with  ability,  caution,  and  prudence. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  want  of  the  country 
was  a  strong  Administration  ;  but,  whatever  Administra- 
tion might  be  formed,  it  should  receive  from  him  and 
from  his  colleagues  the  support  so  urgently  necessary  in 
the  actual  crisis  for  any  Government ;  and  he  hoped  that 
such  Government,  as  soon  as  the  real  object  of  the  war 
should  have  been  attained,  would  lose  no  time  in  realising 
the  advantages  of  peace. 

Thus  fell  the  Coalition  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  In 
talent  and  parliamentary  influence  it  was  apparently  one 
of  the  strongest  Governments  ever  seen,  but  it  suffered 
from  a  fatal  want  of  cohesion.  There  was  so  much  simi- 
larity of  political  aim  in  the  Cabinet,  and  yet  so  little 
unanimity  of  personal  sentiment ;  there  were  so  many  of 
the  elements  which  create  popularity,  and  so  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  popular  impulse  as  regarded  the  war  and 
its  objects,  that  the  feelings  of  the  public  were  divided 
between  surprise  that  the  Coalition  did  not  last  for  ever, 
and  admiration  of  the  high  character  of  the  man  who 
kept  it  together  so  well  as  he  did. 

£  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  a  career  so 
long,  and  in  the  main  so  successful/  said  the  Times,  l  is 
not  unlike  that  produced  by  an  artist  who,  with  a  few 
dashes  of  his  brush,  strikes  out  a  portrait  which,  to  a  near 
observer,  seems  an  unintelligible  daub,  while  at  a  greater 
distance  it  appears  a  noble  picture,  full  of  life  in  every 
detail,  and  full  of  harmony  in  the  sum.  So  long  as  the 
course  of  events  was  uncertain,  and  Lord  Aberdeen's 
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policy  not  wholly  developed,  the  nation  regarded  him 
with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  could  not  understand  how 
a  Minister  with  whom  for  the  time  they  had  so  little 
sympathy  could  be  a  great  and  good  statesman.  But 
this  confused  and  hateful  outline  assumes  form  and  be- 
comes attractive,  the  daub  grows  into  a  finished  picture, 
as  we  recede  a  little.  We  see  before  us  a  statesman, 
certainly  not  without  faults,  but  whose  excellences  out- 
shine his  faults,  and  whose  very  faults  are  entitled  to 
respect  as  being  but  the  excesses  of  certain  great 
qualities. 

( It  will  be  observed  that  the  policy  which,  in  domestic 
as  well  as  in  foreign  affairs,  he  maintained  throughout 
his  long  career,  was  contained  in  the  single  principle  of 
non-interference,  to  which  we  can  give  an  ugly  name 
by  calling  it  the  policy  of  delay,  of  negation,  of  know- 
nothing  and  do-nothing,  of  peace  at  any  price,  and  a 
fine  name  by  calling  it  the  policy  of  masterly  inaction, 
of  self-denial,  of  perfect  freedom.  After  all,  it  is  easier 
to  underrate  than  to  overrate  such  a  policy ;  and  it 
requires  a  very  clear  insight  into  the  folly  of  over-legisla- 
tion fully  to  comprehend  that  the  determination  not  to 
meddle  may  exhibit  the  highest  wisdom  and  involve  the 
noblest  sentiment.  To  such  a  policy  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
constitutionally  predisposed,  as  well  as  committed  from 
conviction/ 

After  his  retirement  from  office,  Lord  Aberdeen  ren- 
dered cordial  assistance  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Ministry,  though  he  himself  did  not  form 
a  part  of  it.  The  Queen  was  so  sensible  of  the  Earl's 
services  at  this  very  critical  period  that  she  thanked  him 
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by  letter  for  his  efforts  to  relieve  her  from  anxiety  and 
difficulty.  She  c  felt  that  she  owed  much  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen's kind  and  disinterested  assistance.'  His  Lordship 
now  retired  from  public  life,  though  occasionally  he 
appeared  and  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1857 
he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  visit  from  her  Majesty 
at  Haddo  House.  His  Lordship's  advice  continued  to  be 
sought  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  crisis  during  the  few 
closing  years  of  his  life.  He  remained  the  nominal 
head  of  the  small  band  of  Peelites,  who  were  deeply 
attached  to  him,  and  the  country  generally  regarded  the 
ex-Premier  with  feelings  of  respect  as  a  wise  and  able 
counsellor. 

Lord  Aberdeen  died  on  the  I4th  of  December  1860, 
and  in  writing  of  the  event  a  few  days  afterwards  to 
King  Leopold,  the  Queen  said,  '  The  death  of  our  dear 
and  excellent  friend  Aberdeen  has  grieved  us  much, 
though  we  expected  it  for  some  time.  He  is  a  great 
loss.'  The  Prince  Consort  indulged  a  special  admiration 
for  Lord  Aberdeen's  high  qualities  ;  and  it  has  been  noted 
as  a  curious  coincidence  regarding  the  prince  and  the 
peer,  who  were  united  in  firm  bonds  of  friendship,  that 
the  Prince  himself  died  on  the  very  first  anniversary  of 
the  veteran  statesman's  death. 

Although  Lord  Aberdeen  was  brought  up  amidst  the 
traditions  of  the  Tory  party,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
career  he  was  constantly  moving  forward,  so  that  on  some 
questions  he  was  as  Liberal  as  the  most  pronounced  of  his 
Whig  contemporaries.  He  always  expressed  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  English  people,  and  it  is  a  note- 
worthy circumstance  that  the  people  manifested  the  same 
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complete  confidence  in  his  own  sincerity  and  honesty. 
Some  statesmen  who  passed  through  similar  changes  of 
opinion  were  severely  criticised,  but  the  perfect  openness 
and  candour  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  nature  relieved  him  from 
all  aspersions  of  self-interest.  Such  things  were  never 
thought  of  for  a  moment  in  connection  with  him.  Mr. 
Gladstone  entered  into  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  Earl's 
character  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  One 
passage  from  this  estimate  I  reproduce.  £  History  has 
caught,5  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  £  and  will  hold  firmly  and 
well,  the  honoured  name  of  your  father.  There  was  no 
varnish  upon  his  reputation,  more  than  upon  his  character. 
He  will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  great  passages 
of  European  policy,  not  only  as  a  man  of  singularly  search- 
ing, large,  and  calm  intelligence,  but  yet  more  as  the 
just  man,  the  man  that  used  only  true  weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  ever  held  even  the  balance  of  his  ordered 
mind.  It  is  no  reproach  to  other  statesmen  of  this  or  of 
other  periods  to  say  that  scarcely  any  of  them  have  had 
a  celebrity  so  entirely  unaided  by  a  transitory  glare.  But 
if  this  be  so,  it  implies  that  while  they,  for  the  most  part, 
must  relatively  lose,  he  must  relatively  and  greatly  gain. 
If  they  have  had  stage-lights  and  he  has  had  none,  it  is 
the  hour  when  those  lights  are  extinguished  that  will,  for 
the  first  time,  do  that  justice  as  between  them  which  he 
was  too  noble,  too  far  aloft  in  the  tone  of  his  mind,  to 
desire  to  anticipate.  All  the  qualities  and  parts  in  which 
he  was  great  were  those  that  are  the  very  foundation- 
stones  of  our  being ;  as  foundation-stones  they  are  deep, 
and  as  being  deep  they  are  withdrawn  from  view;  but  time 
is  their  witness  and  their  friend,  and  in  the  final  distri- 
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bution  of  posthumous  fame  Lord  Aberdeen  has  nothing  to 
forfeit — he  has  only  to  receive.' 

This  statesman  not  only  impressed  people  by  his  purity 
and  gentleness,  but  also  by  his  dignity.  No  one  ever 
came  away  from  his  presence  without  gaining  more  ele- 
vated views  of  human  nature.  In  friendship  he  was  con- 
stant and  faithful,  never  fitful  and  wayward.  His  direct- 
ness and  natural  strength  and  uprightness  of  character 
gave  him  an  appearance  of  austerity  to  those  who  had 
but  an  imperfect  or  a  surface  knowledge  of  him.  Mr. 
Gladstone  enumerated  his  most  prominent  characteristics 
as  being  mental  calmness,  the  absence  of  all  egotism,  a 
love  of  exact  justice,  a  thorough  tolerance  of  spirit,  and 
an  entire  absence  of  suspicion.  He  was  so  tranquil  in 
heart,  and  judicial  in  mind,  that  he  seemed  to  have  all  the 
benefits  and  all  the  ennobling  force  of  strong  emotion 
with  a  complete  exemption  from  its  dangers. 

Lord  Aberdeen  thus  did  much  to  raise  the  character  of 
statesmanship  by  his  rare  personal  qualities ;  his  career, 
which  was  one  continuous  manifestation  of  public  and 
private  virtue,  left  a  distinct  impress.  But  regarding 
him  also  from  a  wider  point  of  view,  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  all  the  great  home  movements  of  the  time — the 
movements  for  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities,  the  repeal 
of  religious  tests,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  the  annulling  of  monopolies,,  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  the  simplification  of  codes,  and  the 
abolition  of  protective  laws.  For  his  sympathy  with  all 
these  movements  he  scarcely  received  due  credit,  while 
his  policy  of  carrying  the  same  liberalising  tendencies 
into  foreign  policy  was  at  times  misunderstood  and  mis- 
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represented.  His  one  great  failure  arose  in  connection 
with  the  Crimean  war.  History  cannot  acquit  him  of  a 
want  of  vigour  at  a  period  of  supreme  crisis  ;  but  there 
are  fewer  blots  upon  his  record  than  upon  that  of  many 
other  statesmen ;  and,  looking  at  his  career  as  a  whole, 
he  is  certainly  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria. 


; 
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OF  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Queen,  there  has  not  been  one 
who,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  enjoyed  such  unbounded 
popularity  as  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
wielded  greater  personal  influence  with  his  own  party, 
as  did  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  the  Tories,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  Palmerston's  case  was  that  at  one  period  he  was 
almost  equally  popular  with  both  parties.  His  praise  was 
in  all  men's  mouths.  The  chief  reason  for  this  was  that, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  Palmerston  had  attained  the 
reputation  of  being  more  thoroughly  English  than  other 
Ministers.  He  was  John  Bull's  typical  statesman — 
courageous,  independent,  sagacious,  and  with  no  fear  of 
the  world's  potentates  before  his  eyes.  Yet  he  was  some- 
times extremely  reckless ;  he  made  many  serious  mis- 
takes ;  and  during  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office  under 
Lord  John  Russell,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  acted  in 
an  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  spirit,  overriding  the 
wishes  both  of  the  Premier  and  the  Sovereign. 

Macaulay  touched  off  one  aspect  of  his  character  in  a 
few  pregnant  words :  c  A.  daring,  indefatigable,  high- 
spirited  man ;  but  too  fond  of  conflict,  and  too  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  victory,  when  once  he  was  in  the 
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ring.'  He  was  a  militant  statesman  to  the  last ;  and  his 
honesty  and  straightforwardness,  as  well  as  his  many 
admirable  social  qualities,  made  and  kept  him  troops  of 
friends  during  his  long  parliamentary  career.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  no  less  a  period 
than  fifty-eight  years,  and  for  most  of  that  time  he  was  a 
Minister  of  State  in  some  capacity  or  other. 

Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  K.G.,  was 
born  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  2  oth  of  October 
1784.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where 
he  was  reckoned  the  best-tempered  and  most  plucky  boy 
in  the  school,  as  well  as  a  youth  of  great  promise.  He 
had  risen  nearly  to  the  to£  of  the  school  when  he  left 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  education  was  continued  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh — where  he  studied  very 
closely  Dugald  Stewart's  lectures  on  political  economy 
and  moral  philosophy — and  completed  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1806. 
Young  Temple  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  Irish  peerage 
in  1802.  When  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  Admini- 
stration in  1 806  compelled  Lord  Henry  Petty,  on  his 
accession  to  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
appeal  to  his  constituents,  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had 
only  just  come  of  age,  contested  with  him  the  represen- 
tation of  Cambridge  University.  He  was  unsuccessful, 
and  fared  no  better  shortly  afterwards  at  Horsham,  where 
he  was  unseated  upon  a  double  return.  Again  contest- 
ing Cambridge  University  in  1 807,  he  was  beaten  by  only 
three  votes ;  but  in  the  same  year  he  was  returned  for 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight — not  Newtown,  as  Mr.  Ashley 
states  in  his  biography. 
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When  the  Duke  of  Portland  became  Premier  in  1807, 
Palmerston  was  appointed  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  his  official  career  thus  began  even  before  his 
parliamentary.  His  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  delivered  upon  the  Copenhagen  expedition. 
He  opposed  a  motion  for  the  production  of  papers 
showing  the  grounds  on  which  the  Administration  had 
advised  his  Majesty  to  employ  naval  and  military  forces 
in  the  above  expedition.  i  His  address  was  chiefly  re- 
markable as  giving  an  early  indication  of  those  views 
with  regard  to  secrecy  as  being  necessary  in  diplomacy 
which  he  in  his  after  career  so  persistently  advocated.'  He 
held  that  the  papers  asked  for  were  in  themselves  im- 
proper to  be  produced,  as  they  would  betray  the  sources 
from  whence  we  obtained  intelligence,  and  expose  the 
authors  to  Bonaparte's  vengeance  ;  also  that  they  were 
unnecessary,  because  the  expedition  could  be  justified  with- 
out them.  The  House  supported  the  Government  by  2  5  3 
votes  to  1 08. 

Palmerston  was  offered  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1809,  and  this  important  office  he  declined 
on  the  ground  of  youth  and  inexperience ;  but  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  at  War  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  he  was  appointed  to  that  post.  In  1812  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Cambridge  University.  Lord 
Palmerston  held  the  War  Office  during  the  five  successive 
Administrations  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Goderich,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
By  universal  assent,  he  exhibited  remarkable  ability  in 
his  conduct  as  Secretary  at  War.  When  he  entered  the 
office,  it  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion,  but  he 
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left  it  in  the  highest  possible  order.  He  matured  and 
carried  into  effect  arrangements  for  disposing  of  vast 
arrears  of  unsettled  accounts,  to  the  great  pecuniary  gain 
and  advantage  of  the  public  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
originated  various  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the 
system  of  military  finance  was  at  once  simplified  and  im- 
proved. A  writer  well  acquainted  with  his  administration 
at  the  War  Office  states,  that  while  faithfully  discharging 
the  duties  of  Secretary,  the  welfare  as  well  as  the  honour 
of  the  British  army  was  the  object  of  his  constant  solici- 
tude. He  had  many  skirmishes  with  the  economist  Joseph 
Hume  during  the  latter  years  of  his  administration. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Palmerston  confined  himself 
in  his  speeches  in  Parliament  chiefly  to  the  business  of 
his  own  department,  interfering  only  very  occasionally  in 
discussions  on  other  topics.  Canning  frequently  desired  to 
bring  '  that  three-decker  Palmerston  '  into  action,  but  in 
vain.  Mr.  Ashley  observes  that  this  reticence  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  who  had  no  love  for  display.  (  He 
was  too  practical  to  take  pleasure  in  mere  declamation, 
and  too  busy  to  indulge  in  idle  repetition  of  what  had  been 
already  said  by  others,  while  his  official  position  had  de- 
barred him  from  initiating  anything  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  proper  duties.'  Differing  from  the  leading  members  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  question  of  the  disfranchisement  of  East 
Eetford,  Palmerston  withdrew  from  office.  He  had  been 
in  favour  of  transferring  the  forfeited  seat  to  Birmingham, 
instead  of  to  the  Hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  With  Palmer- 
ston's  secession  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington dates  his  final  separation  from  the  Tory  party. 

There  was  one  important  question  outside  his  depart- 
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ment  on  which  Palmerston's  voice  was  heard,  and  heard 
eloquently.  This  was  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  had 
always  had  his  warmest  support.  On  the  passing  of  the 
measure  in  1829,  he  indulged  with  other  statesmen  san- 
guine hopes  as  to  its  beneficent  effects  upon  Ireland.  i  The 
measure  now  before  us,'  he  said,  '  will  open  a  career  of 
happiness  to  that  country  which  for  centuries  it  has  been 
forbidden  to  taste,  and  to  England  a  prospect  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  national  strength  which  has  never  yet 
been  recorded  in  our  annals.  The  labours  of  the  present 
session  will  link  together  two  classes  of  the  community, 
which  have  long  been  dissevered ;  they  will  form  in  his- 
tory the  true  mark  which  is  to  divide  the  shadow  of 
morning  twilight  from  the  brilliant  effulgence  of  the  risen 
sun;  they  will  form  a  monument,  not  of  the  crime  or 
ambition  of  man,  not  of  the  misfortunes  or  convulsions  of 
society,  but  of  the  calm  and  deliberate  operation  of  bene- 
volent wisdom  watching  the  good  of  the  human  race ; 
and  we  ought  to  be  proud  to  be  employed  on  an  act 
which  will  pass  down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  an  object 
of  their  respect,  gratitude,  and  admiration.'  These  glow- 
ing anticipations  were  not  realised,  for  agitation  continued 
in  Ireland  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  has  continued 
ever  since.  But  they  bear  testimony  to  the  wide  sym- 
pathies of  the  speaker,  sympathies  which  attracted  towards 
him  men  of  all  classes. 

Palmerston's  speeches  on  Portuguese  affairs  were  also 
noticeable  for  their  clearness,  breadth,  and  precision ; 
and  *  his  language  respecting  Dom  Miguel  was  universally 
echoed  by  the  public  mind;  for  all  classes — cultivated 
and  uncultivated — feel  a  spontaneous  horror  for  the  de- 
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spoiler  of  the  child  and  the  traitor  to  his  word.  Dom 
Miguel  was  both.  He  had,  with  unexampled  treachery, 
installed  himself  on  the  throne  which  he  had  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  his  niece,  and  suppressed  the  liberties 
that  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  consolidate  and 
protect.' 

On  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to  office  in  November 
1830,  Palmerston  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  from  this  time  forward  he  was  one  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  His  bias  had 
always  been  in  the  direction  of  Liberal  principles,  and 
he  was  probably  the  most  advanced  in  opinion  on  many 
questions  of  all  the  members  of  the  various  Tory  Cabinets 
in  which  he  had  borne  a  part.  But  on  one  question  in 
particular,  that  of  Reform,  he  had  moved  forward  since 
the  time  when  he  held  office  under  Canning.  In  sup- 
porting the  bill  introduced  in  March  1831,  he  justified 
his  change  from  the  views  of  his  early  youth  by  the  frank 
acknowledgment  that  as  he  grew  older  he  had  undoubt- 
edly grown  wiser.  To  the  charge  that  he  had  abandoned 
the  principles  which  his  late  leader,  Canning,  supported, 
he  replied  that  they  must  not  look  at  particular  senti- 
ments as  expressed  at  particular  times,  but  to  the  great 
principle  by  which  his  whole  public  life  had  been  guided. 
Palmerston  offered  a  key  for  the  discovery  of  what  would 
probably  have  been  Canning's  views  on  the  question  of 
Keform  in  1831  by  quoting  the  passage  of  his  speech  in 
1826  when  he  said  that  /they  who  resist  improvement 
because  it  is  innovation,  may  probably  find  themselves 
compelled  to  accept  innovation  when  it  has  ceased  to  be 
improvement.'  Palmerston's  views  on  Reform,  however, 
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were  much  too  advanced  for  his  constituents,  and  he  lost 
his  seat  for  Cambridge  University ;  but  in  1832  he  was 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  South  Hants,  a 
division  of  his  native  county. 

Palmerston's  policy  in  connection  with  the  founding  of 
the  Belgian  monarchy  was  an  index  to  his  subsequent 
general  course  in  foreign  affairs.  Both  as  an  individual 
and  a  diplomatist,  he  became  at  once  distinguished  for 
the  two  leading  qualities  which  were  ever  afterwards  asso- 
ciated with  his  name — boldness  of  language  and  directness 
of  purpose.  When  he  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office 
under  Lord  Melbourne  in  1835,  after  the  temporary 
Premiership  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  he  continued  the  same 
frank  and  straightforward  policy.  It  was  during  the 
period  of  six  years  now  ensuing  that  he  attained  the 
reputation  for  brilliancy,  alertness,  and  omniscience  as  a 
Foreign  Minister  which  made  his  name  a  word  of  exul- 
tation amongst  his  friends  and  of  execration  and  fear  to 
some  European  Governments.  All  over  the  Continent, 
from  Spain  to  Turkey,  the  name  of  Palmerston  began  to 
be  used  as  synonymous  with  English  diplomatic  activity. 
But  it  was  also  during  the  same  time  that  a  school  of 
anti-Palm  erstonians  sprang  up,  men  who  believed  and 
asserted  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  England  was  merely 
a  tool  of  Russia.  Some  of  the  most  extreme  were  so 
alarmed  at  his  diplomacy  that  they  actually  suggested 
his  impeachment.  But  though  thus  counted  un-English 
by  a  few,  he  was  hailed  as  English  to  the  backbone  by 
the  many. 

In  the  <^ven  years  which  intervened  between  1830 
and  1541,  as  Mr.  Ashley  has  remarked,  Palmerston  kept 
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up  England  as  c  the  great  state/  morally  and  materially, 
of  Europe.  '  He  had  always  expressed  her  ideas  ;  he  had 
always  maintained  her  interests.  His  language  was  clear 
and  bold ;  and  when  he  menaced  action  or  thought  action 
necessary,  he  had  ever  been  ready  by  his  deeds  to  make 
good  his  language  ;  yet  in  no  instance  had  his  free  speech 
and  ready  courage  led  to  those  wars  which  timid  politicians 
fear  and  bring  about  frequently  by  their  apprehensions/ 
There  were  also  many  matters  in  regard  to  which  he 
exhibited  keen  insight.  '  He  condemned  the  arbitrary 
laws  intended  to  oppress  the  German  people.  Where 
are  those  laws  ?  He  forewarned  the  King  of  the  French, 
when  he  was  getting,  as  he  said,  into  a  false  position. 
What  became  of  the  throne  of  the  King  of  the  French  ? 
He  condemned  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy.  What  has 
become  of  that  rule  ?  He  condemned  the  temporal  policy 
of  the  Pope.  What  has  that  policy  ended  by?  Who 
shall  say  that  our  opinion  has  no  moral  force,  when  his- 
tory stands  there  to  teach  the  world  that  our  opinion  has 
ever  been  prophetic  of  its  events  ? '  There  is  certainly 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  as 
a  whole  throughout  his  transactions  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe  had  a  most  beneficial  effect,  seeing  that  England 
was  never  more  looked  up  to  by  these  Powers  as  a  power- 
ful and  enlightened  state  than  during  the  period  from 
1830  to  1841,  when  he  managed* her  foreign  affairs. 

In  1841  Sir  Kobert  Peel  came  into  power  and  Lord 
Palmerston  went  into  opposition.  He  did  not  cease, 
however,  to  take  a  prominent  share  in  the  debates  of  the 
time.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1841  he  acted 
temporarily  as  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  for  Lord  John 
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Russell,  feeling  the  hopelessness  of  making  an  impression 
upon  the  then  state  of  the  public  mind,  had  absented 
himself  at  an  early  stage  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  duty  of  watching  the  movements  and  action  of  the 
Ministry  consequently  devolved  upon  Palmer ston.  In 
the  ensuing  session  the  revival  of  the  income-tax  and  the 
great  revisions  in  the  tariff  showed  that  in  a  financial 
sense  Peel  did  not  intend  his  Government  to  remain  a 
dead  letter.  In  these  questions,  however,  Palmerston 
interfered  but  little.  But  in  a  matter  connected  with 
foreign  affairs,  the  negotiation  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
he  stood  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Ministry.  The 
treaty  in  question  was  one  concluded  with  the  United 
States  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Canada  with  the  State  of  Maine.  The  long- 
litigated  question  was  settled  by  yielding  to  the  States  a 
strip  of  land  which  had  long  been  considered  as  British 
territory,  and  which  had  been  colonised  by  British  settlers 
on  the  faith  of  its  being  such.  Palmerston  was  ruffled 
at  what  he  regarded  as  an  abdication  of  British  rights. 
Ever  jealous  of  those  rights  and  of  his  country's  dignity, 
he  brought  the  treaty  containing  the  cession  before  the 
House,  and  in  a  speech  of  much  ability  and  energy  he* 
characterised  the  settlement  as  the  'Ashburton  Capitu- 
lation.' His  views  on  this  matter,  nevertheless,  found 
few  sympathisers ;  and  although  his  own  speech  was 
listened  to  with  the  respect  due  to  his  position,  it  led  to 
no  debate.  When  his  address  concluded,  members  left 
the  House,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  counted  out,  so 
that  his  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  was  never  put  from 
the  chair.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  rights  of  the  case 
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with  respect  to  the  piece  of  territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  the  English  people  were  unmistakably  pleased 
that  a  matter  which  threatened  to  result  in  hostilities 
between  the  two  Powers  was  thus  amicably  settled.^* 

When  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws  was  brougnt  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics,  Palmerston  was  one  of  the 
first  to  see  that  total  repeal  was  a  question  of  but  a  very 
short  time.  Financially,  he  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Huskisson — a  school  which  was  in  favour  of  removing  all 
trammels  from  the  extension  of  commerce.  Though  ordi- 
narily, like  Huskisson,  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty,  a  speech 
which  Palmerston  delivered  in  1842  contained  arguments 
far  in  advance  of  the  generally  accepted  idea.  '  Why/ 
he  asked,  ( is  the  earth  on  which  we  live  divided  into 
zones  and  climates  ?  Why  do  different  countries  yield 
different  productions  to  people  experiencing  similar 
wants  ?  Why  are  they  intersected  with  mighty  rivers, 
the  natural  highways  of  nations  ?  Why  are  lands  most 
distant  from  each  other  brought  almost  into  contact  by 
the  very  means  which  seem  to  divide  them  ?  Why,  sir, 
it  is  in  order  that  man  may  be  dependent  upon  man ;  it 
is  that  the  exchange  of  commodities  may  be  accompanied 
by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  the  exchange  of  mutual 
benefits,  engendering  mutual  feelings  of  kindness,  multi- 
plying and  confirming  friendly  relations.  It  is  in  order 
that  commerce  may  freely  go  forth,  leading  civilisation 
with  one  hand,  and  peace  with  the  other,  to  render  man- 
kind happier,  wiser,  better.  Sir,  this  is  the  dispensation 
of  Providence ;  this  is  the  decree  of  that  Power  which 
created  and  disposed  the  universe.  Away,  then,  with 
those  who,  with  arrogant  and  presumptuous  folly,  would 
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fetter  the  inborn  energies  of  man;  who  would  set  up 
their  own  miserable  legislation  to  oppose  the  great  stand- 
ing laws  of  Nature.' 

This  passage  might  well  have  been  incorporated  in 
one  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Free  Trade  speeches  delivered  at 
a  later  period. 

Palmerston  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  Peel's  Government.  He  thought  it  was  not  inde- 
pendent and  firm  enough,  and  that  it  was,  consequently, 
more  to  the  taste  of  diplomatists  abroad  than  his  own 
spirited  policy  had  been.  Metternich  in  particular  had 
been  glad  to  get  rid  of  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  as 
directors  of  public  affairs  in  England.  He  never  felt  con- 
fidence in  them  ;  he  never  knew  what  they  might  be  at 
next,  and  he  could  not  forget  that  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal liberty  which  formed  the  creed  of  the  Liberal  party 
were  tenets  the  practical  application  of  which  in  any 
country  on  the  continent  of  Europe  he  dreaded  as  a 
danger  to  Austria.  i  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  said 
Palmerston,  writing  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  1 4th 
of  November  1842,  'that  England  does  not  now  enjoy 
the  same  consideration  and  exercise  the  same  influence 
abroad  as  in  our  time ;  for  besides  the  low  submissive 
tone  taken  on  all  foreign  questions  by  our  Government 
at  home,  it  is  impossible  that  the  great  change  which 
has  been  made  in  our  diplomatic  agents  at  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe  should  not  have  a  most  injurious  effect. 
We  had  at  all  those  courts  men  of  talent,  energy,  and 
enlightened  views.  The  present  Government  has  sub- 
stituted for  those  agents  a  set  of  dotards  and  fools.  Those 
who  have  not  lost  their  understanding  by  age  or  in- 
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firmity  have  only  escaped  that  loss  by  never  having  had 
any  understanding  to  lose.  Stratford  Canning  is  an 
exception.  He  is  certainly  clever  and  active/  On  the 
question  of  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  he  added :  '  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  we  ought  not,  as  an  Opposition, 
to  provoke  or  irritate  either  America  or  France,  or  indeed 
any  other  foreign  Power ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  truckle  to  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  straightforward  course  of  an  honest  Opposition 
is  to  look  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country  in  respect 
of  its  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  and  to  uphold  those 
interests,  whether  by  so  doing  it  may  support  or  attack 
the  Government  of  the  day/ 

On  the  occasion  of  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
ifcto  the  causes  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Roebuck  in  the  session  of  1842,  Lord  Palmerston 
made  a  spirited  defence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late 
Government,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  spoke  with 
much  fervour  and  effect.  He  had  been  charged  with  a 
( mischievous  and  restless '  activity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Foreign  Minister,  and  he  thus  effectively  re- 
torted upon  his  assailants  :  '  I  say  that  our  foreign  policy  ^ 
was  eminently  successful;  that  we  engaged  in  many 
great  and  important  transactions  ;  that  those  transactions 
were  invariably  brought  to  a  conclusion  according  to  the 
views  of  the  British  Government ;  that  although  at  many  * 
periods  there  was  a  great  danger  of  disturbance  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  yet  we — endowed,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Roebuck)  has  sneeringly  said,  with 
miraculous  power  of  running  near  the  brink  of  danger, 
but  never  into  it — succeeded  in  maintaining  the  peace 
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of  Europe  ;  and  though  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  gentlemen  opposite,  who 
are  so  loud  in  their  cheers,  yet  I  greatly  suspect  that  if 
the  result  of  our  policy  had  been  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was — if  we  had  supported  and  established  despotism  in 
Spain  and  Portugal — if  we  had  employed  a  military  force 
in  crushing  the  independence  of  the  Belgian  people — 
though  we  might  have  been  ashamed  of  the  results  of 
the  policy,  we  should  have  been  greeted  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  those  who  now  heap  on  us  their  vituperation  and 
censure.' 

Lord  Palmerston  spoke  on  several  occasions  very 
earnestly  against  the  slave  trade,  whose  evils  he  said  had 
equalled  the  effects  of  all  other  crimes  put  together ;  and 
he  also  warmly  supported  the  remedial  measures  for  the 
factory  operatives.  He  voted,  too,  for  Peel's  bill  to  in- 
crease the  grant  of  public  money  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth.  Called  upon  by  one  of  his  consti- 
tuents to  explain  the  reasons  for  this  vote,  he  replied : 
'  You  will  not  have  one  Catholic  priest  the  more  or  the 
less  in  Ireland  whether  this  bill  passes  or  is  rejected,  but 
the  Irish  priests  will  be  better  educated  and  more  enlight- 
ened if  it  passes,  and  more  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
if  it  is  rejected  ;  and  observation  and  experience  show 
that  the  Catholic  religion  may  be  much  modified  by  in- 
struction and  knowledge  ;  that  the  most  ignorant  Catholic 
nations  are  the  most  bigoted,  and  that  the  most  enlight- 
ened are  the  most  charitable  and  tolerant/  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  union  of  the 
empire,  he  said :  *  Those  who  think  that  a  separation 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  fatal  to  the  British 
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Empire,  and  that  a  civil  war  for  the  prevention  of  that 
separation  would  be  a  calamity  less  great  only  than  the 
separation  itself,  must  feel,  as  I  do,  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  assist  in  carrying  any  proper  measure  which  can  tend 
to  undeceive  the  Irish  as  to  the  true  feelings  of  England 
towards  them,  and  which  may  have  the  effect  of  cement- 
ing those  ties  which  I  trust  may  long,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  bind  the  people  of  the  two  islands  together.  I 
think  this  Maynooth  Bill  is  well  calculated  to  produce 
this  effect ;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
vote  for  it.  In  fact,  the  rejection  of  this  bill  would  do 
more  to  forward  the  cause  of  Kepeal  in  Ireland  than  all 
the  monster  meetings  for  which  O'Connell  was  brought 
to  trial.'  Palmerston  regretted  to  see  a  large  body  of 
Dissenters  making,  in  connection  with  the  Maynooth 
Bill,  common  cause  with  the  Tories,  who  had  invariably 
been  the  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  corn  laws,  before 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  gave  forth  his  fiat  that  they  must  go, 
Palmerston  had  publicly  announced  his  conversion  to  the 
principle  of  absolute  repeal.  Previous  to  1845  he  had 
been  in  favour  of  the  fixed  duty  levied  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue.  The  Peel  Cabinet  being  of  opinion  that  the 
work  of  repeal  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Liberal 
party,  resigned  office,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  a 
previous  article,  Lord  John  Kussell  was  sent  for  by  the 
Queen.  All  his  old  colleagues  but  one  were  willing 
to  join  him.  The  exception  was  Earl  Grey,  who  abso- 
lutely declined  to  serve  unless  Lord  Palmerston  were 
excluded  from  office.  He  strongly  objected  to  Palmer- 
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ston's  foreign  policy.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  remain  out  of  office,  and  to  give 
the  new  Government  all  the  support  he  could.  Lord  John 
desired  to  have  Palmerston,  and  being  dispirited  by  Lord 
Grey's  attitude,  he  declined  the  task  intrusted  to  him. 
Peel  accordingly  returned  to  office  and  abolished  the 
obnoxious  laws. 

The  Tory  Government,  however,  was  speedily  over- 
thrown, and  when  Lord  John  Russell  came  into  power  in 
the  summer  of  1 846,  Lord  Palmerston  once  more,  and  for 
the  third  time,  went  to  the  Foreign  Office.  He  speedily 
overcame  the  prejudices  of  Lord  Grey  and  others.  A 
passage  from  Mr.  Ashley's  biography  will  well  set  forth 
the  kind  of  influence  which  Palmerston  wielded.  (  He 
went  to  Paris  during  the  Easter  holidays  of  1846,'  re- 
marks the  biographer,  c  and  the  French  Government  being 
quite  as  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  one  who  was 
soon  to  be  in  office  as  he  was  desirous  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  French  Government  before  he  came  into  office, 
a  series  of  parties  were  arranged  by  mutual  friends,  at 
which  he  met  and  conversed  intimately  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  Chamber.  At  Madame  de  Lieven's  there  was 
a  dinner  at  which  he  met  M.  Guizot ;  at  Lady  Sand- 
wich's a  dinner  at  which  he  met  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Roger 
du  Nord  ;  and  being  presented  to  the  King  by  Lord  Cow- 
ley,  he  was  naturally  asked  to  dine  at  the  Tuileries. 
People  crowded  round  the  Minister,  whom  they  admired 
for  not  being  afraid  of  them.  Thus  his  gay  and  easy 
manners,  not  the  less  appreciated  by  being  seen  in  com- 
bination with  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  lady  he  was 
accompanied  by,  had  in  two  weeks  rendered  him  the  most 
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popular  man  in  Paris.  And  when  he  met  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert,  who  had  just  been  making  a  violent  attack  upon 
him,  at  Madame  Delmar's,  and,  crossing  the  room,  went 
up  to  him,  and  holding  out  his  hand  said,  "  Je  suis  charme 
de  vous  revoir " — setting  the  hostess  and  her  company, 
who  had  been  fearing  an  awkward  rencontre,  perfectly  at 
their  ease — Paris  rang  with  praises  of  his  good-breeding, 
and  "  ce  terrible  Lord  Palmerston  "  became  "  ce  cher  Lord 
Palmerston  ;  "  and  before  he  returned  to  England  all  idea 
of  there  being  anything  to  apprehend  from  his  reappoint- 
ment  as  Foreign  Secretary  had  disappeared  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel.' 

The  energies  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  again  very 
severely  taxed  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  for  during  the  four 
or  five  years  immediately  succeeding  upon  his  appoint- 
ment there  arose  several  difficult  European  questions. 
Through  these  intricate  matters  he  successfully  directed 
the  diplomacy  of  the  country.  He  had  the  Swiss  ques- 
tion to  grapple  with ;  the  troubles  in  Portugal ;  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  which  disturbed  every 
other  nation  more  than  our  own ;  the  Spanish  embroglio 
of  1848  ;  the  Greek  question,  which  once  more  became 
acute  in  1847,  and  was  brought  to  an  issue  by  the 
troubles  of  1850;  and,  finally,  the  Hungarian  war  and 
the  protection  of  the  fugitive  Hungarian  chiefs. 
f  He  acted  with  his  usual  boldness  and  directness  in 
demanding  the  release  of  Kossuth  and  the  other  Hun- 
garian exiles.  Writing  on  this  subject  to  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  he  said :  '  I 
have  written  you  a  despatch  about  Kossuth  and  his  fellow- 
exiles.  I  have  made  it  as  gentle  as  was  possible ;  but 
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pray  let  Rescind  and  Ali  know  privately  that  it  is  but  a 
faint  expression  of  the  public  feeling  in  this  country.  .  .  . 
The  Sultan  has  certainly  rescued  the  Poles  and  Hunga- 
rians from  the  rope  and  the  bullet ;  but  he  is  making 
himself  the  degraded  slave  of  Austria  to  consign  the 
Hungarians  to  the  lingering  but  not  less  certain  doom 
of  the  prison.  I  am  ashamed  of  our  protfyds,  the  Sultan 
and  his  white-livered  Ministers ;  and  you  may  tell  the 
Ministers,  confidentially  but  confidently,  that  if  they  go  on 
in  this  way,  not  only  not  a  squadron,  but  not  a  cockboat 
would  we,  or  could  we,  send  in  any  case  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  last  year  is  rapidly  turning 
into  contemptuous  disgust  at  their  servile  consent  to 
perform  the  most  degrading  office  of  turnkey  for  Prince 
Schwarzenberg.'  Kossuth  and  his  companions  were  even- 
tually liberated.  When  a  deputation  from  Islington  con- 
gratulated Lord  Palmerston  on  the  release,  the  Foreign 
Minister  did  not  disguise  his  sense  of  the  value  of  his 
own  efforts,  and  one  passage  in  his  reply  gave  rise  to  much 
comment.  Adapting  a  phrase  used  on  the  turf,  a  sport  to 
which  he  was  much  devoted,  Palmerston  said  that  to  gain 
the  day  '  much  generalship  and  judgment  had  been  re- 
quired, and  that  during  the  struggle  a  good  deal  of  judi- 
cious bottle-holding  was  obliged  to  be  brought  into  play.' 
From  this  time  forth  Punch  frequently  represented  Pal- 
merston, with  a  sprig  in  his  mouth,  as  <  the  judicious 
bottle- holder/ 

The  most  effective  and  probably  the  greatest  speech 
which  Lord  Palmerston  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  v 
Commons  was  made  in  1850,  during  the  debate  on  Greek 
a-ffairs  and  the  Don  Pacifico  incident.     M.  Pacifico  was  a 
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Gibraltar  Jew,  whose  house  in  the  Greek  capital  was  pil- 
laged and  gutted  in  open  day  by  a  mob,  headed  by  the 
sons  of  the  Minister  of  War.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  authorities  of  Athens  to  protect  him  while  this  was 
being  done,  and  subsequently  his  claims  for  compensation 
were  pressed  by  our  representatives  again  and  again,  but 
without  success.  Another  case  also  which  tended  to  bring 
about  the  Anglo- Greek  crisis  was  that  of  Mr.  Finlay,  a 
Scotchman,  whose  land  had  been  taken  to  round  off  the 
palace  gardens  at  Athens.  In  this  instance  also  no  pay- 
ment could  be  wrung  from  the  appropriators.  After 
giving  due  notice,  Palmerston  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Greece.  A  British  fleet  arrived  at  Athens  to  enforce  our 
demands,  and  while  the  French  Government  was  under- 
taking a  friendly  intervention  with  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James's,  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  capitulation  of 
Greece.  She  apologised  for  the  arbitrary  acts  com- 
plained of,  and  agreed  to  a  stated  pecuniary  compensation. 
France  was  nettled  at  this  settlement  being  accomplished 
without  her  aid,  and  it  says  not  a  little  for  Palmerston's 
diplomatic  ingenuity  that  he  was  able  to  smooth  over  her 
susceptibilities  by  putting  her  forward  as  the  third  party 
in  a  convention,  England  and  Greece  being  the  others. 

But  the  question  of  Palmerston's  conduct  in  regard  to 
Greece  and  Don  Pacifico,  as  well  as  his  foreign  policy 
generally,  was  brought  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Stanley  led  off  with 
a  strong  and  bitter  attack  upon  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
being  followed  in  the  same  spirit  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
Lord  Brougham,  and  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment was  carried  by  a  majority  of  37.  As  a  set-off 
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against  this,  Mr.  Koebuck  proposed  the  following  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  c  That  the  principles  on  which 
the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  have  been 
regulated  have  been  such  as  were  calculated  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country,  and  in  times  of 
unexampled  difficulty  to  preserve  peace  between  England 
and  the  various  nations  of  the  world.' 

The  existence  of  the  Government  and  the  reputation 
of  the  Foreign  Secretary  depended  upon  the  issue  of  this 
motion,  and  the  debate  which  ensued  was  one  of  surpass- 
ing eloquence  on  both  sides.  Palmerston's  speech,  how- 
ever, bore  away  the  palm.  For  upwards  of  four  hours 
the  Foreign  Secretary  defended  himself  in  a  speech  that 
was  a  masterpiece  of  argument  and  of  detailed  reasoning. 
He  began  by  pointing  out  that  his  adversaries  had  not 
risen  to  a  sense  of  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
issues  involved,  and  next  proceeded  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  English  relations  with  the  Greek  kingdom,  and 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  law,  justice,  and  police  in  that 
country.  He  then  related  the  story  of  Finlay  and  Paci- 
fico  in  detail,  and  protested  against  the  unjust  treatment 
of  the  latter  because  he  bore  a  bad  private  character.  A 
long  history  of  the  various  transactions  with  Greece 
followed,  the  speaker  justifying  both  his  action  towards 
the  Greek,  and  his  negotiations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. From  the  Greek  question  he  turned  to  the  affairs 
of  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  maintained  that  '  his  little 
experimental  Belgium  monarchy,'  as  it  had  been  sneer- 
ingly  called,  had  been  constituted  by  British  intervention 
not  dissimilar  in  kind  from  that  employed  in  the  former 
countries ;  that  it  had  proved  a  secure  and  beneficial 
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creation ;  and  that  he  hoped  for  Portugal  the  same  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Having  recited  the  events  in 
Spain  which  induced  the  British  Government  to  interfere 
under  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  he  added  that  if  England 
had  any  interest  more  than  another  with  reference  to 
Spain,  it  was  that  Spain  should  be  independent — that 
Spain  should  be  Spanish.  In  the  succeeding  part  of  his 
speech  Palmerston  dealt  some  dexterous  blows.  While 
apparently  speaking  of  France  and  Guizot,  in  reality  he 
drew  an  unmistakable  picture  of  England  and  her  Foreign 
Minister.  Speaking  of  the  French,  he  said  :  '  They  are  a 
brave,  a  generous,  and  a  noble-minded  people ;  and  if 
they  had  thought  that  a  foreign  conspiracy  had  been 

formed  against  one  of  their  Ministers .'     The  House 

did  not  allow  him  to  finish  the  sentence.  It  rose  to  the 
parallel  situation  at  once,  and  the  chamber  rang  with 
enthusiastic  cheering. 

The  orator  next  left  ( the  sunny  plains  of  Castile  and 
the  gay  vineyards  of  France,'  and  betook  himself  to  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  entering  upon  an  elaborate 
justification  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  civil  war  between  the  Cantons.  He 
then  travelled  from  the  rugged  Alps  into  the  smiling 
plains  of  Lombardy.  It  was  not,  he  said,  to  make  revolu- 
tions that  Lord  Minto  went  to  Italy,  or  that  England,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Naples, 
offered  her  mediation  between  the  contending  parties. 
The  mission  to  Italy,  the  events  in  Sicily,  and  the  sup- 
port given  to  Turkey  in  the  matter  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees  were  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  then  the  Foreign 
Minister  came  to  his  peroration.  Having  asserted  that 
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the  Government  had  always  conducted  its  foreign  policy 
on  honourable  principles,  and  maintained  peace  for  Eng- 
land while  almost  every  country  in  Europe  had  been 
deluged  with  blood  as  the  result  of  civil  war,  he  thus 
concluded : — 

1  We  have  shown  that  liberty  is  compatible  with  order, 
that  individual  freedom  is  reconcilable  with  obedience  to 
the  law.  We  have  shown  the  example  of  a  nation  in 
which  every  class  of  society  accepts  with  cheerfulness  the 
lot  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  it,  while  at  the 
same  time  every  individual  of  each  class  is  constantly 
striving  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale — not  by  in- 
justice and  wrong,  not  by  violence  and  inequality,  but 
by  persevering  good  conduct,  and  by  the  steady  and 
energetic  exertion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
with  which  his  Creator  has  endowed  him.  To  govern 
such  a  people  as  this  is  indeed  an  object  worthy  of  the 
ambition  of  the  noblest  man  who  lives  in  the  land,  and, 
therefore,  I  find  no  fault  with  those  who  may  think  any 
opportunity  a  fair  one  for  endeavouring  to  place  them- 
selves in  so  distinguished  and  honourable  a  position; 
but  I  contend  that  we  have  not  in  our  foreign  policy 
done  anything  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

'  We  may  not,  perhaps,  in  this  matter  or  in  that,  have 
acted  precisely  up  to  the  opinions  of  one  person  or  of 
another ;  and  hard  indeed  it  is,  as  we  all  know  by  our 
private  and  individual  experience,  to  find  any  number  of 
men  agreeing  entirely  in  any  matter  on  which  they  may 
not  be  equally  possessed  of  the  details  of  the  facts,  cir- 
cumstances, reasons,  and  conditions  which  led  to  action. 
But,  making  allowances  for  those  differences  of  opinion 
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which  may  fairly  and  honourably  arise  among  those  who 
concur  in  general  views,  I  maintain  that  the  principles 
which  can  be  traced  through  all  our  foreign  transactions, 
as  the  guiding  rale  and  directing  spirit  of  our  proceed- 
ings, are  such  as  deserve  approbation.  I  therefore  fear- 
lessly challenge  the  verdict  which  this  House,  as  repre- 
senting a  political,  a  commercial,  and  a  constitutional 
country,  is  to  give  on  the  question  now  before  it — 
whether  the  .principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  conducted,  and  the  sense 
of  duty  which  has  led  us  to  think  ourselves  bound  to 
afford  protection  to  our  fellow- subjects  abroad,  are  proper 
and  fitting  guides  for  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
government  of  England;  and  whether,  as  the  Eoman 
in  days  of  old  held  himself  free  from  indignity  when 
he  could  say,  "  Civis  Romanus  sum"  so  also  a  British 
subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  confident 
that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong  arm  of  England 
will  protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong.' 

This  speech  well  deserved  the  eulogium  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  when,  in  the  very  last  speech  he  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  said  of  Palmerston,  c  It  has  made  us  all 
proud  of  him.'  In  the  division,  the  House  of  Commons 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Government  by  3  I  o  votes 
to  264.  Greville,  in  writing  of  the  debate,  speaks  very 
highly  of  Palmerston's  speech  from  the  debating  point  of 
view,  though  he  thought  little  of  its  arguments.  <  Pal- 
merston came  out  the  second  night  with  prodigious  force 
and  success,'  he  writes.  c  He  delivered  an  oration  four 
hours  and  three-quarters  long,  which  has  excited  unusual 
admiration,  boundless  enthusiasm  amongst  his  friends, 
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and  drawn  forth  the  most  flattering  compliments  from 
every  quarter.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  its  great  ability ; 
parts  of  it  are  strikingly  eloquent  and  inimitably  adroit. 
It  was  a  wonderful  effort  to  speak  for  nearly  five  hours 
without  ever  flagging,  and  his  voice  nearly  as  strong  at 
last  as  at  first.  The  ability  of  it  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  on  an  attentive  and  a  calm  perusal  of  it,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  it  as  an  answer  and  a  defence  against  the 
various  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him 
is  manifest ;  but  it  is  admirably  arranged  and  got  up, 
entirely  free  from  the  flippancy  and  impertinence  in 
which  he  usually  indulges,  full  of  moderation  and  good 
taste,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  magnificent  and 
successful  claptraps.  The  success  of  the  speech  has 
been  complete,  and  his  position  is  now  unassailable.' 

But  although  the  Foreign  Secretary  achieved  a  com- 
plete triumph  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  arbitrary 
mode  of  conducting  foreign  affairs  continued  to  excite 
the  anxiety  of  his  colleagues  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
Court ;  and  an  attempt  was  made,  with  the  concurrence 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne,  to  induce  him  to  take  some  other  office  in  the 
Government,  but  this  he  firmly  declined  to  do.  He  had, 
as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  said,  defeated  the  whole  Conservative 
party,  Protectionists  and  Peelites,  supported  by  the  ex- 
treme Radicals,  and  had  broken  down  all  the  organised 
forces  of  foreign  diplomacy.  He  was  in  a  special  sense  a 
Minister  of  England,  to  use  the  Premier's  phrase,  and  his 
success  heightened  his  opinions  of  his  own  powers. 

He  now  adopted  a  more  independent  course  than  ever, 
sometimes  acting  expressly  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
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Prime  Minister,  and  generally  showing  imprudence  and 
insubordination.  Matters  reached  such  a  pitch  that,  on 
the  1 2th  of  August  1850,  the  Queen  sent  him  a  sharp 
reproof  through  Lord  John  Eussell.  Addressing  the 
Premier,  her  Majesty  said  :  '  With  reference  to  the  con- 
versation about  Lord  Palmerston  which  the  Queen  had 
with  Lord  John  Russell  the  other  day,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  disavowal  that  he  ever  intended  any  disrespect  to 
her  by  the  various  neglects  of  which  she  has  had  so  long 
and  so  often  to  complain,  she  thinks  it  right,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  mistake  for  the  future,  to  explain  what  it  is 
she  expects  from  the  Foreign  Secretary.  She  requires — 
I.  That  he  will  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a 
given  case,  in  order  that  the  Queen  may  know  as  dis- 
tinctly to  what  she  has  given  her  royal  sanction.  2. 
Having  once  given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be 
not  arbitrarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  Minister.  Such 
an  act  she  must  consider  as  failure  in  sincerity  towards 
the  Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise  of 
her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  that  Minister.  She 
expects  to  be  informed  of  what  passes  between  him  and 
the  Foreign  Ministers  before  important  decisions  are 
taken  based  upon  that  intercourse ;  to  receive  the  foreign 
despatches  in  good  time,  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her 
approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make  herself 
acquainted  with  their  contents  before  they  must  be  sent 
off.  The  Queen  thinks  it  best  that  Lord  John  Russell 
should  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston.' 

Palmerston  expressed  his  contrition,  and  promised  in 
effect  to  be  a  good  boy  in  future.  But  the  old  policy  of 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility  soon  supervened.  When. 
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the  Austrian  officer,  General  Haynau,  came  to  London, 
his  notoriety  as  a  woman-flogger  in  the  Hungarian  war 
had  preceded  him.  On  paying  a  visit  to  Barclay  & 
Perkins's  brewery,  he  was  attacked  by  the  men,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  was  rescued  by  the 
police.  The  Austrian  Government  demanded  an  expres- 
sion of  regret,  and  Lord  Palmerston  submitted  to  the 
Queen  and  to  Lord  John  Eussell  the  draft  of  a  note 
which  he  had  prepared  with  this  view.  It  contained  a 
paragraph  which  Lord  John,  in  writing  to  the  Queen, 
stated  that  he  regarded  c  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  nation,  as  if  no  one  could  be  safe  in  this  country  who 
was  obnoxious  to  the  public  feeling.'  The  Queen  con- 
curred in  this,  but  it  appears  that  the  note  had  already 
been  sent  off  before  the  draft  had  been  submitted  to  her. 
The  Queen  regarded  this  as  a  breach  of  the  previous  un- 
derstanding with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  insisted  upon  a 
fresh  note  being  sent  without  the  objectionable  paragraph. 
Palmerston  at  first  declined  and  threatened  resignation, 
but  eventually  he  gave  way.  Such  a  humiliation,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  conducive  to  future  harmony. 

Early  in  1851  the  Russell  Ministry  temporarily  re- 
signed, but  came  back  to  office  in  consequence  of  Lord 
Stanley's  inability  to  form  a  Government.  At  this  time 
Palmerston  very  effectively  and  diplomatically  supported 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  condemnation  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Neapolitan  Government.  His  despatches  on  this  question 
were  in  every  way  worthy  of  him. 

^-  Palmerston's  leading  idea  upon  the  duties  of  a  Foreign 
Secretary  was,  that  the  Minister  ought  to  be  strictly 
bound  to  pursue  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  he  belonged 
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to,  but  that  he  ought  to  be  left  free  to  follow  out  that 
policy  in  the  ordinary  details  of  his  office,  without  having 
every  despatch  he  wrote  submitted  to  criticism  and  com- 
ment. On  the  question  of  unimportant  details  he  was 
undoubtedly  right,  as  a  Foreign  Secretary  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice.  Lord  Palmerston 
would  never  have  got  into  trouble  with  his  foreign  policy 
if  he  had  adhered  strictly  to  the  above  statement  of  his 
own  views ;  it  was  because  he  strayed  from  it  in  graver 
matters  that  he  was  ultimately  removed  from  office. 

On  the  2d  of  December  1851,  Louis  Napoleon  caused 
the  leading  members  of  the  French  Opposition  to  be 
arrested  in  their  beds,  and  at  the  same  time  established 
a  purely  military  rule,  pending  an  appeal  to  universal 
suffrage  as  to  the  future  government  of  France.  Lord 
Palmerston  not  only  expressed  privately  to  Count  Wal- 
ewski  his  approval  of  the  coup  d'dtat,  but  on  the  1 6th 
of  December  wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Normanby,  our 
representative  in  Paris,  expressing  in  strong  terms  his 
satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  French  President's  arbi- 
trary action.  This  despatch  was  not  submitted  either  to 
the  Prime  Minister  or  to  the  Queen,  and  of  course  the 
offence  was  of  too  serious  a  character  to  be  passed  over. 
A  great  deal  of  correspondence  ensued,  and  as  Palmer- 
ston's  explanations  were  not  deemed  satisfactory,  and  he 
had  clearly  broken  the  undertaking  he  gave  some  time 
previously,  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  A  debate  arose 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Russian  dictation  ;  but  Lord  John  Russell's  convincing 
statement  of  the  case,  combined  with  the  offending  Secre- 
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tary's  inadequate  defence,  showed  that  the  Queen  and  the 
Premier  had  no  option  but  to  remove  Palmerston  from 
office.  The  reading  of  the  Queen's  memorandum  by 
the  Premier  completely  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
Foreign  Secretary's  feet.  Let  it  be  frankly  admitted, 
however,  that  the  faults  of  which  Palmerston  was  accused 
did  not  affect  either  his  own  honour  or  that  of  the  country. 
There  were  some  who  thought  him  irretrievably  crushed 
from  this  time  forward ;  but  a  very  short  time  only 
elapsed  before  he  retrieved  his  fortunes,  and  was  as 
powerful  as  ever. 

In  February  1852  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  a 
Militia  Bill,  which  was  intended  to  develop  a  local  militia 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Lord  Palmerston  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  scope  of  the  measure,  and  in  com- 
mittee moved  an  amendment  to  omit  the  word  <  local,' 
so  as  to  constitute  a  regular  militia,  which  should  be 
legally  transportable  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  thus  be 
always  ready  for  any  emergency.  The  Government  were 
defeated  by  eleven  votes,  and  as  the  Administration  had 
been  very  weak  for  some  time,  Lord  John  resigned. 
Lord  Derby  formed  a  Ministry,  and  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Palmerston,  but  the  offer  was  declined,  as  the  two 
statesmen  differed  on  the  question  of  imposing  a  duty  on 
the  importation  of  corn  and  other  matters.  In  turning 
out  his  old  chief,  Lord  Palmerston  had  acted  from  a  sense 
of  public  duty,  and  was  himself  surprised  by  the  result 
of  the  division.  i  I  have  had  my  tit-for-tat  with  John 
Russell/  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  i  and  I  turned  him  out 
on  Friday  last.  I  certainly,  however,  did  not  expect  to 
do  so,  nor  did  I  intend  to  do  anything  more  than  persuade 
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the  House  to  reject  his  foolish  plan,  and  to  adopt  a  more 
sensible  one.'  Though  the  Russell  Ministry  went  out  on 
the  plea  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
a  direct  vote  of  censure  was  impending  over  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Kaffir  war.  Now  that  Palmerston  had 
broken  with  his  old  leader,  there  was  considerable  curiosity 
as  to  what  he  would  do  next,  and  he  was  closely  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  when  he  next  appeared  before  his 
constituents  at  Tiverton  for  re-election.  He  made  no 
definite  reply,  however,  for  there  was  nothing  definite  to 
say.  Lord  John  Russell's  influence  had  greatly  waned, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  who  would  be  the  next 
Liberal  Premier. 

The  Conservative  Government  went  out  in  December 
1852,  and  a  Peelite,  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  He  formed  the  Coalition  Ministry,  and 
as  Lord  Palmerston  was  informed  that  he  was  necessary 
to  the  new  Government,  he  consented  to  take  the  post 
of  Home  Secretary.  This  was  his  own  choice,  having  re- 
solved not  again  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Office.  He  thought 
it  wiser  for  a  statesman  not  to  confine  his  efforts  and  official 
experience  to  one  branch  of  the  public  service.  '  This 
Government,'  wrote  Palmerston  to  his  brother,  <  will 
combine  almost  all  the  men  of  talent  and  experience  in 
the  House  of  Commons  except  Disraeli ;  but  the  Opposi- 
tion will  be  numerically  strong,  as  they  reckon  about 
310.'  Palmerston  passed  many  useful  domestic  measures 
while  at  the  Home  Office,  including  bills  for  constituting 
a  new  system  of  secondary  punishment,  for  the  abatement 
of  the  smoke  nuisance,  for  the  cessation  of  intramural 
interments,  for  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  the 
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interests  of  the  children  workers,  and  for  the  more  general 
holding  of  winter  assizes  for  the  trial  of  prisoners  await- 
ing gaol-delivery.  He  had  a  masterly  as  well  as  some- 
times an  amusing  way  of  receiving  deputations.  When 
a  number  of  inhabitants  from  Kugeley  waited  upon  him, 
and  begged  him  to  change  the  name  of  their  town  in 
consequence  of  its  associations  with  the  poisoner  Palmer, 
the  Home  Secretary  got  rid  of  them  by  offering  his  own 
name  and  the  notorious  criminal's  combined,  and  asking 
how  Palmerstown  would  suit  them.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion -when  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  wrote,  through 
their  Moderator,  asking  whether  a  national  fast  would 
be  appointed  in  consequence  of  the  cholera  visitation, 
Palmerston  replied  that  cholera  arose  through  insanitary 
causes,  &c.,  and  he  recommended  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  cities  and  towns  to  purify  their  districts  in  the 
first  instance.  f  When  man  has  done  his  utmost  for  his 
own  safety,  then  is  the  time  to  invoke  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  to  give  effect  to  his  exertions.'  The  Home  Secre- 
tary's answer  caused  great  indignation ;  he  was  charged 
with  being  flippant,  and  one  critic — more  flippant  than 
Palmerston  himself — said  that  he  had  brought  into  his 
new  office  the  proclivities  of  his  former  department,  and 
in  his  answer  to  the  Presbytery  treated  Heaven  as  a 
'  Foreign  Power.' 

The  Aberdeen  Cabinet  became  involved  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  though  to  the  last,  as  we  have  seen,  its  head 
struggled  against  a  conflict  which  he  believed  to  be  im- 
possible. Palmerston  followed  with  keen  interest  the  tor- 
tuous course  of  the  Russo-Turkisli  difficulties.  When  the 
Russian  army  crossed  the  Pruth  early  in  July  1853,  and 
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occupied  the  Danubian  Principalities,  lie  wrote  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  recommending  a  bold  policy.  The  British 
fleet  was  then  at  Besika  Bay,  and  he  suggested  that  it 
should  be  sent  up  the  Bosphorus,  and,  if  necessary,  into 
the  Black  Sea,  for  the  protection  of  Turkish  territory. 
Palmerston  added  that  such  a  policy  would  receive  the 
general  approval  of  England.  The  timorous  Aberdeen 
thought  it  would  not  do  for  the  English  fleet  to  violate 
the  treaty  of  1841  bypassing  the  Dardanelles,  and  he 
concluded  his  letter  by  a  characteristic  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  he  dreaded  popular 
support,  just  as  on  some  occasion  when  the  Athenian 
assembly  vehemently  applauded  Alcibiades,  he  asked  if 
he  had  said  anything  particularly  foolish. 

By  October  the  crisis  became  acute,  and  on  the  I4th 
of  that  month  the  English  and  French  fleets  passed  up 
to  Constantinople  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan.  But  the 
insolent  and  aggressive  attitude  of  Russia  now  led  Pal- 
merston to  recommend  still  stronger  measures.  The  Pre- 
mier hesitated,  although  he  felt  that  Palmerston  was  in 
the  right.  The  latter  insisted  that  if  we  could  not  help 
Turkey  out  of  her  difficulties  by  negotiation,  we  must  by 
force  of  arms  carry  her  safely  through  her  dangers. 

On  the  /th  of  March  1854,  Lord  Palmerston  presided 
at  a  banquet  given  at  the  Reform  Club  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  previous  to  his  departure  with  the  fleet  for  the 
Baltic.  His  speech  was  full  of  pleasantry,  but  not 
quite  discreet,  especially  considering  the  position  he 
occupied.  Mr.  Bright  drew  attention  to  the  light  tone 
of  the  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston replied  with  a  bitterness  and  severity  wholly 
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unexpected  from  him,  and  which  was  warmly  resented 
in  some  quarters. 

The  war  in  the  East  began  in  earnest,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  recommended  a  descent  on  the  Crimea  and  the 
immediate  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  Allies  were  victorious 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  but  the  condition  of  the  British 
army  before  Sebastopol  excited  great  indignation  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  when  the  session  of  1855  opened,  Mr.  Roebuck 
gave  notice  of  his  vote  of  censure  upon  the  departments 
of  the  Government  responsible  for  the  lamentable  suffer- 
ings of  the  army.  Lord  John  Kussell  resigned  upon  this, 
and  was  severely  rebuked  by  Lord  Palmerston  for  not 
staying  to  face  the  motion.  The  latter  statesman  chival- 
rously took  upon  himself  the  disagreeable  duty  of  defend- 
ing an  Administration  over  which  he  had  little  control, 
and  which  was  driven  from  office  by  the  extraordinary 
vote  of  305  to  148. 

The  Coalition  Cabinet  of  1852  having  perished  amid 
the  derisive  laughter  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Derby  was  sent  for.  He  again  sought  the  aid  of  Palmer- 
ston, offering  him  the  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  in  vain.  Palmerston  himself  was  then  intrusted  by 
the  Queen  with  the  task  of  forming  a  Government.  Pal- 
merston was  much  gratified  by  this  mark  of  her  Majesty's 
confidence,  which  proved  that  the  unpleasant  incidents  of 
former  years  were  not  remembered  by  the  sovereign  to  his 
disadvantage.  But  he  had  throughout  this  anxious  time 
shown  such  genuine  public  spirit,  that,  even  if  his  own 
great  ability  and  experience  as  well  as  the  public  voice 
had  not  designated  him  as  worthy  of  the  trust,  the  Queen 
would  have  felt  bound  to  place  it  in  his  hands.  Palmer- 
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ston  was  at  this  time  backed  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
whole  country,  and  he  owned  too  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  least  want  of  cordiality  or  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  Court. 

He  succeeded  in  forming  a  strong  Government,  and  at 
once  began  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
Mr.  Roebuck  persevered  with  his  motion  for  a  Sebastopol 
inquiry ;  and  as  such  an  inquiry  could  no  longer  be  re- 
sisted in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
retired.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  The  last-named 
statesman  went  out  to  the  Vienna  Conference  as  English 
representative,  our  object  being  to  secure  the  Principa- 
lities to  the  Porte,  free  navigation  in  the  Danube,  the 
abolition  of  Russian  supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
independence  of  Turkey.  But  while  waiting  for  these 
things,  Palmerston  also  drew  up  a  list  of  reforms  which 
were  to  be  demanded  from  the  Sultan.  Amongst  these 
were  the  abolition  of  corruption  in  regard  to  legal  and 
other  offices,  a  declaration  of  complete  equality  between 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  and  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools  in  which  Christian  and  Mussulman  chil- 
dren should  receive  elementary  instruction  together.  The 
Vienna  Conference  failed  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Russia  to  limit  her  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  debates  which  ensued  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Palmerston  met  almost  single-handed  the  attacks 
made  on  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  negotiations 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  his  energy  and  ability 
exacted  admiration  on  all  sides.  He  grasped  the  situa- 
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tion  in  the  East  and  all  its  details  with  wonderful  skill, 
and  was  ready  with  advice  and  measures  for  every  emer- 
gency. In  September  Sebastopol  fell,  and  on  the  1st 
of  February  I  8  5  6  a  protocol  was  signed  at  Vienna  by  the 
representatives  of  the  five  Powers,  peace  being  finally 
secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Taris  on  the  3<Dth  of  March 
following.  Through  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  war  Pal- 
merston  had  borne  himself  well,  and  with  foresight  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  with  the  needful  energy  at  critical 
moments. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment in  February  1857  contained  the  following  passage : 
1  Her  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform  you  that  acts  of 
violence,  insults  to  the  British  flag,  and  infraction  of  treaty 
rights  committed  by  the  local  Chinese  authorities  at 
Canton,  and  a  pertinacious  refusal  of  redress,  have  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  her  Majesty's  officers  in  China  to 
have  recourse  to  measures  of  force  to  obtain  satisfaction.' 
The  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  affair  of  the  lorcha 
Arrow.  The  vessel  had  been  boarded  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  crew  carried  off  on  a  charge  of  piracy.  Sir  John 
Bowring,  governor  of  Hong-Kong,  demanded  satisfaction 
from  the  Chinese  Commissioner  Yeh,  and  failing  to  obtain 
it,  proceeded  to  use  force  with  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir 
Michael  Seymour.  He  further  demanded  admission  for 
foreigners  to  the  port  and  city  of  Canton  under  treaty 
engagements  which  had  never  been  carried  out. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  our  representative,  Sir  John 
Bowring,  had  acted  in  a  high-handed  manner ;  and  Mr. 
Cobden  brought  forward  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  effect  that  ( the  papers  laid  on  the  table 
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failed  to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent 
measures  resorted  to.'  A  similar  motion  in  the  Lords 
had  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  36.  The  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  lasted  for  four  nights,  and  was 
conducted  with  unusual  ability.  The  best  oratorical  dis- 
plays were  against  the  Government,  including  speeches 
by  Gladstone,  Graham,  Russell,  and  Disraeli.  The  Pre- 
mier himself,  though  feeling  the  defection  of  many  poli- 
tical friends,  made  a  very  effective  speech,  and  concluded 
with  some  pungent  references  to  the  combination  of  parties 
confederated  against  him,  warning  the  House  that  it  had 
in  its  keeping  not  only  the  interests  and  lives  of  many 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  but  also  the  honour  and  repu- 
tation of  the  country.  Nevertheless  the  resolution  was 
carried  against  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  sixteen. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  impatient  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Premier  took  his  defeat,  and  said  :  '  Let  the  noble  Lord, 
who  complained  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy, 
not  only  complain  to  the  country,  but  let  him  appeal  to 
it.'  This  was  precisely  what  Palmerston  did,  and  with 
disastrous  effects  for  his  opponents.  £  There  never,  per- 
haps, was  a  general  election  which  turned  more  completely 
than  this  one  of  1857  on  tne  personal  prestige  of  a 
Minister  and  the  national  confidence  in  one  man.  Lord 
Palmerston,  after  declining  overtures  from  the  City  of 
London  and  other  places,  put  forth  his  address  to  the 
country  through  the  electors  of  Tiverton,  the  Devonshire 
borough  to  which  he  was  wedded  both  by  ties  of  grati- 
tude and  of  inclination.  In  it  he  distinctly  challenged 
the  verdict  of  the  constituencies  as  one  of  confidence  or 
no-confidence  in  his  Administration.'  Personally  he  was 
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in  the  heyday  of  his  popularity,  and  c  the  news  of  a  happy 
conclusion  to  the  Persian  war  came  in  time  to  aid  his 
supporters.  "  Palmerston  !  "  became  a  rallying-cry  on 
every  hustings.  The  "  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,"  as 
he  apologetically  termed  his  opponents  when  they  denied 
having  combined  against  him,  was  scattered  to  the  winds. 
Many  of  the  leading' Peelites  lost  their  seats.  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  were  displaced  at  Manchester, 
Mr.  Layard  at  Aylesbury,  and  Cobden  himself  was  re- 
jected at  Huddersfield.  The  Opposition  was  discomfited, 
and  a  triumphant  majority  was  returned  to  support  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government.' 

But  in  politics  nothing  is  certain  but  the  unforeseen, 
and  the  victorious  Premier  was  soon  to  furnish  another 
illustration  of  this  truth.  His  discomfiture  came  upon  a 
French  question.  On  the  1 4th  of  January  1858  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
as  he  was  being  driven  with  the  Empress  to  the  opera. 
Orsini  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  which  had  been 
organised  in  London.  Count  Walewski,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris,  wrote  a  despatch  to  Count 
Persigny,  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  in  which 
he  said,  after  referring  to  Orsini  and  his  companions 
as  assassins :  '  Ought  English  legislation  to  contribute 
to  their  designs,  and  continue  to  shelter  persons  who 
place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  common  right  and 
under  the  ban  of  humanity  ?  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  can  assist  us  in  averting  a  repetition  of  such 
guilty  enterprises  by  affording  us  a  guarantee  of  security 
which  no  state  can  refuse  to  a  neighbouring  state,  and 
which  we  are  authorised  to  expect  from  an  ally.  Fully 
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relying,  moreover,  on  the  high  sense  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  we  refrain  from  indicating  in  any  way  the 
measures  which  it  may  see  fit  to  take  in  order  to  comply 
with  this  wish.'  We  rest  entirely  upon  it  for  estimating 
the  decisions  which  it  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  attain 
the  object5 

The  English  Cabinet  resolved,  without  answering  the 
despatch  officially,  to  introduce  a  measure  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  the  crime  of  conspiracy  to 
murder — which  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  misde- 
meanour— a  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude.  Mr. 
Ashley  states  that  Lord  Palmerston's  first  idea  was  a 
measure  to  give  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send 
away  any  foreigner  whom  the  Government  might  have 
good  reason  to  suspect  was  plotting  a  scheme  against  the 
life  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  the  Government  being  bound 
to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  the  person  in  question 
had  been  sent  away,  either  to  a  secret  committee  of  Par- 
liament or  to  a  committee  composed  of  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  courts  of  law.  This  project,  however,  was  aban- 
doned, for  the  simpler  form  of  a  bill  that  would,  it  was 
believed,  attain  the  object  in  view. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  by  the  enormous  majority 
of  200.  But  before  the  future  stages  were  taken,  a 
strong  feeling  sprang  up  against  the  measure,  which  it 
was  alleged  had  been  prepared  at  the  dictation  of  France. 
This  feeling  was  aggravated  by  the  language  held  by 
certain  French  colonels,  who  spoke  of  the  English  as 
(  protectors  of  assassins/  and  threatened  that  c  the  in- 
famous haunt  in  which  such  infernal  machinations  were 
planned  should  be  destroyed  for  ever.'  The  motion  for 
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the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  met  by  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson's  amendment,  '  That  this  House  cannot  but  regret 
that  her  Majesty's  Government,  previously  to  inviting 
the  House  to  amend  the  law  of  conspiracy  at  the  present 
time,  have  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  reply  to  the  im- 
portant despatch  received  from  the  French  Government, 
dated  January  20.'  Lord  Palmerston  made  a  strong 
fight  for  his  measure,  urging  that  the  House  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  nation  to  be  turned  from  a  course,  other- 
wise proper,  by  the  idle  vapourings  of  irresponsible  swash- 
bucklers, and,  i  upon  any  paltry  feelings  of  offended 
dignity  or  of  irritation  at  the  expressions  of  three  or  four 
colonels  of  French  regiments,  to  act  the  childish  part  of 
refusing  an  important  measure  on  grounds  so  insignifi- 
cant and  trumpery.'  Verbal  answers  had  been  given  to 
the  French  despatch,  but  a  formal  reply  had  been  delibe- 
rately postponed,  under  the  conviction  that,  in  the  actual 
temper  of  men's  minds,  no  advantage,  but  only  exaspera- 
tion, would  be  the  result  of  any  answer  which  the  English 
Foreign  Office  could  consistently  give.  Gladstone,  Dis- 
raeli, and  Eussell  all  spoke  strongly  against  the  measure, 
and  when  a  division  was  called,  the  Government  was  found 
to  be  in  a  minority  of  nineteen. 

The  defeat  was  a  great  surprise  to  Palmerston,  who,  as 
late  as  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  expected  a  con- 
siderable majority  in  his  favour.  Some  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  Government  were  far  from  wishing  to 
drive  the  Premier  from  office ;  but,  as  the  result  of  the 
division,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Queen,  who 
accepted  it  with  much  reluctance.  Lord  Derby  was  now 
called  to  power  as  his  successor. 
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The  new  Ministry,  however,  went  out  in  the  following 
year,  1859,  and  Lord  Granville  was  sent  for.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  Queen  felt  that  c  to  make  so 
marked  a  distinction  as  is  implied  in  the  choice  of  one  or 
other  as  Prime  Minister  of  two  statesmen  so  full  of  years 
and  honours  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
would  be  a  very  invidious  and  unwelcome  task.'  Lord 
Granville,  nevertheless,  failed  to  form  a  Government,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  applied  to.  He  succeeded  in  his 
undertaking,  and  constructed  a  Ministry  with  Lord  John 
Russell  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Board  of  Trade  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Cobden,  but  he  declined  it.  The  new 
Government  was  very  strong,  and  the  Premier  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Palmerston  acted  with  ability  and  skill  all  through  the 
Italian  troubles,  and  on  the  question  of  the  fortifications 
of  our  own  country  he  exhibited  great  breadth  of  view. 
He  moved  a  resolution  providing  nine  millions  for  the 
purpose  of  fortifying  the  dockyards  and  arsenals.  His 
proposal  was  founded  on  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion which  had  inquired  during  the  preceding  autumn 
into  our  means  of  defence.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  c  and  the  results  of  his 
action  are  seen  in  our  existing  ports  and  lines  round 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  and  Cork/ 

In  the  year  1860  Palmerston  was  deeply  occupied 
with  Italian  affairs.  He  drew  up  an  elaborate  memo- 
randum, in  which  he  sketched  out  the  policy  that,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Foreign  Secretary,  he  desired  to 
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pursue.  The  position  of  matters  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Ashley.  The  Congress  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Zurich, 
France  and  Austria  had  engaged  themselves  to  summon, 
had  been  postponed.  The  British  Government  had  then 
come  forward  and  proposed  that  France  and  Austria 
should  agree  not  to  interfere  for  the  future  by  force  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Italy ;  that  the  French  Emperor  should 
concert  with  the  Pope  for  the  evacuation  of  Rome,  and 
that  Sardinia  should  not  send  troops  into  Central  Italy 
until  its  several  states  had  voted  as  to  their  future 
destiny,  she  being  at  liberty  to  do  so  as  soon  as  a  vote 
for  annexation  to  her  was  passed.  To  these  proposals 
France  had  instantly  assented.  Meanwhile  the  Duchies 
had  preserved  internal  order,  and  had  given  unmistak- 
able signs  of  their  intention  to  declare  for  annexation  to 
Sardinia  if  left  to  themselves.  France  had  demanded, 
and  was  about  to  receive,  the  cession  of  Savoy  from 
Sardinia  as  an  equivalent  for  the  increase  of  territory 
which  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  acquiring.  Lord 
Palmerston  had  foreseen  this  result,  but  while  deploring 
it,  had  considered  that  the  unity  of  Northern  Italy  was 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  price.  The  union  of  Italy  was 
ultimately  secured. 

A  domestic  question  of  much  importance  arose  in  the 
session  of  1860,  and  it  gave  Palmerston  another  oppor- 
tunity for  exercising  his  great  tact  and  personal  influence. 
The  House  of  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duties,  thereby  going  beyond  their  strict  con- 
stitutional rights.  A  collision  was  imminent  between 
the  two  Houses,  when  the  Premier  stepped  in.  He  moved 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  precedents,  and  when  it 
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reported,  proposed  three  resolutions  which  affirmed  that 
the  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies  is  in  the  Commons 
alone,  and  that  although  the  Lords  had  exercised  on  some 
occasions  the  power  of  rejecting  bills  relating  to  taxation 
by  negativing  the  whole,  the  House  viewed  such  acts 
with  peculiar  jealousy,  and  reserved  in  its  own  hands  the 
power  so  to  frame  bills  of  supply  as  to  maintain  its  rights 
inviolate.  These  resolutions  provided  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  Premier  contrived  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  Commons  without  offending  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  Lords.  The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
in  the  following  session  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duties  became  law. 

When  the  civil  war  in  America  broke  out,  the  English 
Government,  while  recognising  the  Southerners  as  belli- 
gerents, proclaimed  its  neutrality,  and  maintained  it  in 
spite  of  many  temptations  and  solicitations  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course.  They  were  pressed  to  interfere  both  by 
the  French  Government  and  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  they  held  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  Ame- 
rica must  settle  the  war  for  herself,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  mediation  or  interference  of  any  European  Power. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  taxed  with  cherishing  a  feeling  of 
hostility  towards  the  American  Republic ;  but  while  he 
regarded  many  American  politicians  with  contempt,  the 
people  as  a  whole  he  held  in  admiration  and  respect.  On 
the  subject  of  slavery  he  was  perfectly  unambiguous,  for 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  he  said :  £  We  could  not 
well  mix  ourselves  up  with  the  acknowledgment  of  slavery, 
and  the  principle  that  a  slave  escaping  to  a  free-soil  State 
should  be  followed,  claimed,  and  recovered,  like  a  horse 
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The  expected  failure  of  the  cotton  supply 
owing  to  the  American  war  also  occupied  the  Premier's 
attention,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  see  if  he  could  remedy  the 
deficiency.  f  The  western  coast  of  Africa,'  he  observed, 
1  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  India,  Australia,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  all  grow  great  quantities  of 
cotton,  not  to  mention  China,  and  probably  Japan.  If 
active  measures  were  taken  in  time  to  draw  from  these 
places  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  might  be  procured, 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  probable  falling  off  this  next 
year  might  be  made  good,  and  our  demand  this  year 
would  make  a  better  supply  spring  up  in  future  years/ 
These  anticipations  were  realised.  When  the  American 
scarcity  occurred,  we  drew  more  cotton  from  the  East, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since. 

At  the  close  of  1861  Lord  Palmerston  was  greatly 
discomposed  by  the  occurrence  of  two  serious  events. 
The  first  was  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  which  he 
felt  most  acutely,  and  looked  upon  as  an  irreparable  loss. 
Whatever  had  been  the  case  in  past  years,  the  relations 
between  the  Premier  and  the  Court  had  now  been  for 
some  time  of  the  most  cordial  character.  The  second 
event  was  the  seizure  of  the  Confederate  envoys  on  board 
the  British  mail-steamer  Trent,  which  threatened  to  lead 
to  hostilities  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
Palmerston  regarded  the  dispatch  of  the  Guards  and  other 
troops  to  Canada  before  the  arrival  of  a  reply  to  our 
demand  for  a  surrender  of  the  captives  as  the  best  means 
of  averting  war,  and  the  result  proved  his  prescience. 
Notwithstanding  his  many  anxieties  and  his  irrepressible 
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mental  activity,  the  Premier  was  suffering  at  this  time 
from  the  worst  attack  of  gout  of  w^iich  he  was  ever  the 
victim.  He  was  crippled  in  both  hands  and  both  feet, 
and  Mr.  Ashley  states  that  he  was  unable  for  a  fortnight 
even  to  open  a  letter  for  himself.  At  this  juncture  he 
was  called  upon  to  insist  on  the  efficacy  of  our  national 
defences  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
national  expenditure.  He  had  also  to  keep  a  watchful 
guard  over  Canada.  In  1863  he  declined  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  invitation  to  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  which  it  was  proposed  should  be  held  at  Paris. 
In  a  letter  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  he  showed  that, 
as  regarded  past  affairs  in  Europe,  a  Congress  was  unne- 
cessary. There  only  remained,  therefore,  two  questions 
that  could  be  said  to  be  practically  pending — the  one 
relating  to  Poland,  the  other  to  the  difference  between 
the  German  Confederation  and  Denmark  about  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg,  and  about  Sleswig.  As  to  Poland,  Pal- 
merston  held  that  Russia  was  not  more  likely  to  yield  in 
a  Congress  than  she  had  shown  herself  to  be  in  a  nego- 
tiation ;  and  as  to  the  difficulty  between  Germany  and 
Denmark,  a  smaller  machinery  than  a  European  Congress 
might  surely  be  sufficient  to  solve  that  question.  If  the 
Congress  were  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field  of  proposed 
and  possible  changes  of  territory,  serious  squabbles  and 
animosities  must  ensue.  Eussia  would  ask  to  get  back  all 
she  lost  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  Italy  would  ask  for  Venetia 
and  Eome  ;  France  would  plead  for  the  Rhine  frontier ; 
and  so  on  with  respect  to  all  the  Powers  of  Europe.  In  the 
matter  of  Denmark,  Lord  Palmerston  did  all  that  he  could 
*  within  the  bounds  of  what  was  statesmanlike  and  possible.' 
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The  Opposition,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  on  the  Dano-German  question. 
There  were  frequent  interpellations  on  the  subject  in  both 
Houses  in  the  session  of  1864,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
July  a  formal  attack  was  made  upon  the  Ministry.  The 
Lords  carried  a  resolution  against  the  Government  by  a 
majority  of  nine  ;  and  in  the  Commons  Mr.  Disraeli  asked 
the  House  to  declare  that  the  course  pursued  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  l  lowered  the  just  influence 
of  this  country  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  thereby 
diminished  the  securities  for  peace.'  The  fate  of  the 
Ministry  hung  upon  this  resolution,  which,  of  course,  was 
a  direct  vote  of  censure.  Speaking  at  the  close  of  a  four 
nights'  debate,  Palmerston  replied  to  the  chief  arguments 
of  his  opponents,  and  characterised  the  resolution  as  '  a 
gratuitous  libel  upon  the  country  by  a  great  party  who 
hoped  to  rule  it.'  He  then  enlarged  upon  the  financial 
triumphs  of  his  Government,  which  secured  a  good  many 
waverers  who  did  not  care  very  much  about  Sleswig- 
Holstein.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Government 
obtained  a  majority  of  eighteen,  and  the  vote  gave  them 
a  renewed  lease  of  life. 

Though  just  completing  his  eightieth  year,  Lord  Pal- 
merston made  a  tour  of  a  portion  of  the  provinces  in  the 
early  autumn,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  When  the  general  election  of  July  1865  took 
place,  the  Premier  went  down  to  Tiverton  and  was  elected 
for  the  last  time.  Within  a  space  of  three  months  from 
this  he  had  passed  away.  *  A  chill  caught  while  out 
driving  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  on 
October  18,  1865,  within  two  days  of  completing  his 
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eighty-first  year,  lie  closed  his  earthly  career.  The  half- 
opened  cabinet  box  on  his  table  and  the  unfinished  letter 
on  his  desk  testified  that  he  was  at  his  post  to  the  last.' 
For  one  who  had  so  long  and  so  well  served  his  country, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  national  voice  should  call  for 
a  public  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

With  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  the  period  of  active 
intervention  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries  came  to  an  end.  Our  foreign  policy  now  became 
generally  one  of  non-intervention,  though  there  have  been 
occasional  lapses  from  it.  Discussing  the  qualities  of 
Palmerston,  Mr.  Ashley  well  remarks  that  i  his  character 
deserves  our  attention  more  from  its  unusual  combination 
of  good  qualities  than  from  the  marked  presence  of  any  one 
great  quality  or  attribute.  He  had  about  him  neither  the 
glories  nor  the  follies  of  genius,  but  he  possessed  in  rare 
harmony  characteristics  which  are  generally  in  antagonism. 
He  had  great  pluck  combined  with  remarkable  tact ;  un- 
failing good  temper  associated  with  firmness  amounting 
almost  to  obstinacy.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
yet  ready  above  most  men  to  make  allowance  for  the 
weakness  and  shortcomings  of  others.  He  loved  hard 
work  in  all  its  details,  yet  took  a  keen  delight  in  many 
kinds  of  sport  and  amusement.  He  believed  in  England 
as  the  best  and  greatest  country  in  the  world,  while  he 
had  not  confined  his  observation  to  her  affairs,  but  knew 
and  cared  more  about  foreign  nations  than  any  other 
man.' 

He  was  very  tenacious  of  purpose,  but  never  vain.  He 
had  a  horror  of  hypocrisy  in  any  shape,  and  was  always 
honest  and  plain-spoken.  Genial  and  jovial  in  manners 
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and  disposition,  he*never  allowed  himself  to  be  discomposed 
about  trifles,  and  things  that  were  not  trifles  he  battled 
with  and  successfully  overcame.  While  thrown  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  sovereign,  and  occupying  a  great 
position  himself,  humanity  in  all  its  forms  interested  him. 
He  could  worm  the  secrets  out  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
and  draw  out  the  confidences  of  cabmen,  policemen,  and 
costermongers.  The  ease  which  distinguished  him  in  his 
private  relations  he  also  imported  into  his  public  life. 
He  kept  an  unruffled  front  before  both  friends  and  foes. 
He  could  adapt  circumstances  to  his  own  interests,  and 
events  that  would  have  swamped  other  men,  he  so 
manipulated  as  to  rise  to  power  by  them.  He  served 
under  many  chiefs  of  opposite  politics  and  principles,  and 
if  he  was  sometimes  only  abreast  with,  he  was  never 
behind  the  age.  He  was  liberal  in  his  profoundest  con- 
victions, and  adhered  to  these  convictions  through  life. 
In  domestic  matters  he  was  on  the  side  of  progress  ;  and 
in  foreign  affairs  he  always  pronounced  for  constitutional 
rights  as  against  despotism.  We  have  had  more  brilliant 
Prime  Ministers,  and  statesmen  of  greater  legislative 
ideas,  but  never  a  more  human  Premier.  Sympathy  with 
men  of  all  ranks,  '  the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,'  he  possessed  in  abundance. 


• 
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I  NOW  come  to  a  statesman  who  was  certainly  as  unique 
as  lie  was  picturesque.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  so  striking 
and  peculiar,  that  studied  moderation  is  out  of  the 
question  in  speaking  of  him.  One  must  either  dislike 
and  distrust  him,  or  admire  him  profoundly.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  man  as  Peel  or  Palmerston,  we  may  find 
his  admirers  in  the  ranks  of  both  political  parties.  But 
Lord  Beaconsfield  sharply  divided  men ;  he  either  at- 
tracted or  repelled  them.  I  candidly  confess  that  I  am  not 
amongst  his  admirers.  There  was  in  him  more  of  the 
conjuror  than  the  statesman,  more  of  the  adventurer  than 
the  real  lover  of  England.  These  sentiments  may  be 
regarded  as  unjust  by  a  generation  which  is  still  affected 
by  the  glamour  of  his  name  ;  but  that  they  will  be  in 
accord  with  a  later  estimate  of  his  character  I  feel  fully 
persuaded.  There  have  been  Conservative  statesmen  whom 
the  most  pronounced  Liberal  could  cordially  admire,  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  one  of  them.  His  career 
was  splendid,  but  it  was  also,  in  a  political  sense,  blame- 
worthy; it  began  with  audacity,  and  culminated  in 
colossal  egotism. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  author  of  the 
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c  Curiosities  of  Literature/  was  born  in  London  either  in 
1804  or  1805  (the  date  is  uncertain) ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  the  district  in  which  he  was  born  is  also 
unknown,  some  stating  it  to  have  been  Hackney,  and  others 
Bloomsbury.  The  Disraelis  were  a  Jewish  family,  but  little 
is  known  of  the  statesman's  Continental  ancestors  beyond 
his  grandfather. 

Though  born  a  Jew,  Benjamin  Disraeli  very  early 
received  Christian  baptism.  The  education  he  received 
was  of  a  private  nature,  though  the  extent  of  it  and  the 
tutors  by  whom  it  was  imparted  are  matters  of  dubiety. 
What  is  more  certain  is  that  on  coming  out  into  the  world, 
Disraeli  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Countess  of  Blessington's, 
where  he  met  with  many  men  widely  known  in  literature 
and  the  arts.  The  young  aspirant  for  iame  was  indis- 
putably handsome  in  person,  but  a  great  dandy ;  and  one 
writer  describes  '  his  ringlets  of  silken  black  hair,  his 
flashing  eyes,  his  effeminate  air  and  lisping  voice,  his 
dress  coat  of  black  velvet  lined  with  white  satin,  his  white 
kid  gloves,  his  wrists  surmounted  by  a  long  hanging  fringe 
of  black  silk,  and  his  ivory  cane,  of  which  the  handle, 
inlaid  with  gold,  was  relieved  by  more  black  silk  in  the 
shape  of  a  tassel.' 

This  gorgeous  being,  with  an  extraordinary  taste  in  jewel- 
lery and  embroidered  waistcoats  (according  to  N.  P.  Willis), 
published  in  1826  the  first  volume  of  his 'Vivian  Grey.' 
It  had  a  prodigious  success,  partly  owing  to  its  undoubted 
talent,  and  partly  to  its  representation  under  thin  disguises 
of  many  of  the  prominent  personages  of  the  day.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1827,  and  was  followed  by  the  i  Young 
Duke '  and  other  novels.  In  these  stories  are  many  indi- 
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cations  -of  the  vague  and  splendid  imaginings  which  the 
young  writer  is  known  to  have  cherished.  His  ambition 
took  a  high  flight,  and  indeed  he  did  not  confine  the  ex- 
pression of  it  to  the  pages  of  fiction.  When  Mrs.  Norton 
introduced  Disraeli  to  Lord  Melbourne  as  one  who  could 
influence  his  fortunes  if  he  chose,  the  Minister  said, 
'  Well  now,  tell  me,  what  do  you  want  to  be  ?  '  The  quiet 
gravity  of  the  reply  fairly  took  him  aback,  says  Melbourne's 
biographer  :  c  I  want  to  be  Prime  Minister.' 

The  philosophy  of  Disraeli's  hero  was  very  significant. 
'  A  smile  for  a  friend  and  a  sneer  for  the  world  is  the 
way  to  govern  mankind,  and .  such  was  the  motto  of 
Vivian  Grey.'  On  another  occasion  he  exclaims,  <  Oh, 
politics,  thou  splendid  juggle ! '  and  the  mind  is  carried 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  idea  was  translated  into 
action.  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  thus  reveals  Vivian  Grey  to 
himself:  £  You  worship  no  omnipotent  and  ineffable 
essence;  you  believe  in  no  omnipotent  and  ineffable 
essence.  Shrined  in  the  secret  chamber  of  your  soul 
there  is  an  image  before  which  you  bow  down  in  adora- 
tion, and  that  image  is  yourself.' 

Vivian  Grey  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  were  in  all 
essentials  the  same  personage.  Both  were  animated  by 
the  same  ideas  of  self- aggrandisement ;  at  whatever  cost, 
this  end  must  be  pursued.  The  aims  of  ambition,  when 
nobly  sought,  are  praiseworthy,  but  no  dazzling  apotheosis 
must  be  allowed  to  obscure  righteous  judgment  as  to  the 
means.  In  1832  Mr.  Disraeli  came  forward  as  a  Radical 
candidate  for  Wycombe,  being  strongly  recommended  by 
Joseph  Hume  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  In  his  speeches 
he  spoke  of  the  Reform  Act  as  a  means  to  a  great  end ; 

T 
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prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had  never  received 
one  shilling  of  public  money,  and  that  he  belonged  to  a 
family  which  never  had  ;  and  finally  boasted  that  he  was 
sprung  from  the  people.  On  the  polling  day,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  beaten  by  his  opponent,  Colonel  Grey,  and 
retired.  He  came  forward  again  in  the  following 
October,  l  wearing  the  badge  of  no  party  and  the  livery 
of  no  faction.'  He  allowed  it  to  be  seen,  however,  that 
he  was  ready  to  make  friends  with  the  Tories,  though  he 
still  subscribed  to  the  leading  Eadical  doctrines.  He 
was  again  defeated,  and  also  for  a  third  time.  Early 
in  1833  he  issued  a  Kadical  address  to  the  electors 
of  Marylebone,  but  the  vacancy  then  expected  in  that 
borough  did  not  occur.  He  next  appeared  at  Taunton, 
and  a  statement  published  to  the  effect  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  Conservative  Club  in  London 
was  promptly  contradicted  by  a  writer  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  who  asserted  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  Liberal,  and 
was  actually  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Reform  Club. 
He  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  come  out  as  a  Conserva- 
tive, and  on  the  matter  of  Irish  tithes  he  completely  contra- 
dicted his  previous  opinions,  as  expressed  at  Wy combe  only 
twelve  months  before.  Political  doctrines,  however,  were 
evidently  not  troubling  him  much ;  the  one  great  end 
was  to  get  into  Parliament.  O'Connell,  whom  Disraeli 
now  attacked,  complained  bitterly  of  his  antagonist. 
'  His  life  is  a  living  lie/  he  said.  '  He  is  a  disgrace  to 
his  species.  What  state  of  society  must  that  be  which 
could  tolerate  such  a  creature,  having  the  audacity  to 
come  forward  with  one  set  of  principles  at  one  time,  and 
obtain  political  assistance  by  reason  of  those  principles, 
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and  at'  another  to  profess  diametrically  the  reverse.  His 
life,  I  say  again,  is  a  living  lie.  He  is  the  most 
degraded  of  his  species  and  kind;  and  England  is  de- 
graded in  tolerating  or  having  upon  the  face  of  her 
society  a  miscreant  of  his  abominable,  foul,  and  atrocious 
nature.'  O'Connell  also  flung  at  Disraeli  the  terrible  but 
unworthy  taunt  that  he  must  have  been  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  the  impenitent  thief  upon  the  cross.  Leaving 
these  gross  personalities  aside,  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
that  in  these  early  contests  Mr.  Disraeli  acted  the  part 
of  a  political  Janus. 

The  elder  O'Connell  having  foresworn  duelling,  Mr. 
Disraeli  sent  a  challenge  to  his  son.  The  latter,  who  had 
fought  Lord  Alvanley  for  insulting  his  father,  declined 
this  new  challenge  on  the  ground  that  while  he  would  not 
allow  other  people  to  insult  his  father,  he  did  not  hold 
himself  accountable  for  what  his  father  might  do  to  other 
people.  Mr.  Disraeli  then  wrote  a  most  extraordinary 
letter  to  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell,  informing  him  that  he 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  holding  up  his  father's 
name  to  public  contempt,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  his 
blood  should  attempt  to  avenge  the  inextinguishable 
hatred  with  which  he  should  pursue  his  existence.  He 
also  wrote  a  strange  epistle  to  the  Agitator  himself,  which 
was  treated  with  great  ridicule  by  the  public  journals. 
'  I  expect  to  be  a  representative  of  the  people  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,'  he  wrote  to  O'Connell.  '  We  shall 
meet  at  Philippi ;  and  rest  assured  that,  confident  in  a 
good  cause  and  in  some  energies  which  have  been  not 
altogether  unimproved,  I  will  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  inflicting  upon  you  a  castigation  which  will  make  you 
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at  tlie  same  time  remember  and  repent  the  insults  you 
have  lavished  upon  Benjamin  Disraeli.' 

The  fiery  correspondent,  who  had  already  published 
his  (  Revolutionary  Epick ' — a  still-born  child  of  litera- 
ture— now  issued  his  f  Vindication  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution/ which  was  really  a  gird  at  his  enemies  the  Whigs. 
After  a  controversy  with  the  Globe  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  in  which  he  did  not  shine  to  advantage  either  as 
regards  accuracy  or  literary  ability,  Mr.  Disraeli  began 
his  series  of  letters  in  the  Times  signed  c  Runnymede.' 
In  these  he  attacked  the  leading  men  of  the  day  in  terms 
of  coarse  abuse,  which  some  of  his  foolish  and  intoxicated 
admirers  have  compared  with  the  satires  of  i  Junius.' 
When  the  letters  containing  these  bitter  attacks  on  Whig 
principles  and  Whig  leaders  were  afterwards  republished 
in  1836,  they  were  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

King  William  IV.  died  in  1837,  an(^  a  general  election 
followed.  Mr.  Disraeli  contested  Maidstone  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  as  a  Conservative,  and  the  two 
Tory  candidates  were  returned.  His  maiden  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  made  on  the  /th  of  December. 
On  that  evening  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in 
subscribing  to  a  fund  for  presenting  petitions  against 
Irish  Catholic  members  was  brought  before  the  House 
by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  That  gentleman  and  his  friends 
complained  that  as  Sir  Francis  and  other  subscribers  to 
the  fund  above  mentioned  would  afterwards  have  to  decide 
on  the  election  petitions,  they  were  assuming  the  double 
role  of  accuser  and  judge.  There  was  an  oratorical  duel 
between  Burdett  and  O'Connell,  and  when  the  latter  had 
finished  Mr.  Disraeli  rose.  His  style  and  manner  were 
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alike  ridiculous,  and  the  House  was  again  and  again  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  Finally,  the  speaker  was  compelled 
to  subside  amidst  loud  laughter  and  derision ;  but  before 
he  sat  down  he  uttered  a  prediction  that  was  well 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  '  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  reception  I  have  experienced,'  he  said.  '  I  have 
begun  several  times  many  things,  and  I  have  often  suc- 
ceeded at  last.  1  shall  sit  down  now  ;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  hear  me.'  This  unusual  kind  of 
peroration  was  the  best  thing  in  the  speech,  for  it  testified 
eloquently  to  the  new  member's  profound  faith  in  himself. 
It  is  stated  that  while  Lord  Stanley  passed  over  this 
speech  in  contemptuous  silence,  Sir  Robert  Peel  warmly 
applauded  it.  Mr.  Disraeli's  theatrical  attitude  and  fop- 
pish costume  had  something  to  do  with  his  discomfiture. 

Undaunted  by  his  rough  reception,  he  spoke  two  or 
three  times  again  during  the  same  session,  but  it  was  not 
until  1839  that  he  began  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  House.  In  that  session,  during  the  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  Chartist  riots,  he  condemned  the  violence 
of  which  the  Chartists  had  been  guilty,  but '  insisted  that 
it  was  unwise  to  refuse  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  some 
of  which  were  of  a  substantial  kind.  He  was  anxious  for 
a  friendly  understanding  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
Chartists.  On  tlje  7th  of  May  1841  there  arose  an  im- 
portant debate  on  the  sugar  duties.  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke, 
and  warmly  eulogised  Sir  Robert  Peel.  At  a  later  stage 
in  the  debate,  on  the  motion  of  no-confidence  in  the  Whig 
Ministry,  he  still  more  warmly  eulogised  Peel  as  one  who 
had  never  employed  his  influence  for  factious  purposes, 
and  who  had  never  been  stimulated  in  his  exertions  by  a 
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disordered  desire  for  obtaining  office.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Disraeli  turned  towards  Peel  as  a  Persian 
worships  the  rising  sun ;  and  certainly  no  speeches  ever 
delivered  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  exhibit 
such  glaring  contradictions  and  contrasts  as  Mr.  Disraeli's 
earlier  and  later  speeches  concerning  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  Mr.  Disraeli's  colleague  in  the 
representation  of  Maidstone,  died  in  1838,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Disraeli  married  his  widow.  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  at  that  time  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  author 
of  '  Vivian  Grey '  thirty-five.  Mrs.  Disraeli  not  only 
brought  her  husband  a  large  fortune,  but  she  evinced  a 
deep  sympathy  with  him  in  his  public  career.  She  was 
?  ambitious  for  his  sake,  and  in  many  periods  of  depression 
her  counsel  aided  him,  while  her  affection  cheered  him ; 
and  she  did  much  to  enable  him  to  rise  superior  to  the 
difficulties  which  invariably  at  intervals  beset  a  political 
career. 

In  1841  Mr.  Disraeli  left  Maidstone  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  and  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  Shrews- 
bury. In  wooing  the  electors  of  the  latter  place  he 
boasted  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Conservative  leader,  and 
spoke  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  i  the  greatest  statesman  of 
his  age.'  Mr.  Disraeli  was  returned  in  conjunction  with 
a  second  Conservative  candidate,  Mr.  Tomline,  and  at 
a  dinner  given  in  celebration  of  the  event,  the  former 
pointed  out  that  '  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  returned  to 
Parliament  on  the  same  day  on  which  two  of  his  humble 
but  fervent  supporters  had  been  returned  by  the  electors 
of  Shrewsbury.'  He  further  stated  that  he  had  written 
to  Sir  Robert  informing  him  that  the  electors  of  Shrews- 
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bury  had  done  their  duty,  and  i  if  that  intelligence  had 
reached  the  honourable  Baronet  on  the  hustings,  he  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  was  certain  it  would  have  revived  his  hopes 
and  added  to  his  confidence  to  know  the  ancient  town 
of  Shrewsbury  had  responded  to  his  call.'  At  this  period 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  bringing  out  his  novels  '  Henrietta 
Temple '  and  '  Venetia,'  and  he  also  composed  a  play 
entitled  c  Alarcos,'  which  he  described  as  '  an  attempt  to 
contribute  to  the  revival  of  English  tragedy.'  When  its 
author  became  Prime  Minister,  for  the  first  time  an 
adventurous  person  produced  the  play,  but  the  public, 
instead  of  endorsing  the  view  that  it  was  a  contribution 
to  the  revival  of  English  tragedy,  laughed  it  off  the  stage. 
The  elections  of  1841  placed  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
in  a  minority,  and  when  Parliament  reassembled,  Peel  at 
once  proposed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  During  the 
debate  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  speech  which  contained  some 
very  significant  passages.  He  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that 
his  mind  was  perfectly  open  on  the  subject  of  Free 
Trade,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  Tories  were  the  true 
Free  Traders,  and  that  £the  progress  of  commercial 
reform  was  only  arrested  by  the  Eeform  Act.'  He 
further  observed :  '  No  man  could  pretend  that  the  late 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  or  the  want  of  confidence 
which  the  country  had  expressed  in  the  Government, 
was  in  consequence  of  any  sympathy  in  respect  of  the 
import  duties ;  but  it  was  because  the  Government  was 
weak,  inefficient,  incapable  of  carrying  those  measures 
which  they  themselves  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
country.'  If  this  speech  meant  anything,  it  meant  that 
the  Conservatives  only  had  the  power  of  carrying  those 
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,   '  ^^ 

\A/Q  *j  commercial  measures  which  the  country  deemed  necessary. 

/u*/^     Jl      Yet  some  years  later,  Mr.   Disraeli,  in  speaking  of  this 
tj/^)    I        same  period,  stated  that  Peel  had   been  elected  as  the 
,   »     Jl*          champion  of  Protection,  and  had  betrayed  his  party ! 
0"        df        The  Whig  Government  fell,  and  Peel  came  into  office. 
Whatever  reasons  may  have  swayed  the  Premier  we  can- 
not say,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he  did 
not   like  Mr.  Disraeli,  notwithstanding  his  lavish   enco- 
i*        miums  upon  himself;    and  so,  when   the  new  Ministry 
.  f**          came  to  be  announced,  it  was  discovered  that  the  member 
v  A ^  ^°r   Shrewsbury  na^  no  P^ce  in  it,   howsoever  humble. 

H  .       /yt/V-  This  must  have  been  very  painful  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
*JT^   (J        the  blow  was  none  the  easier  to  bear  when  Lord  Palmer- 


•   ItSSf       ston  twitted  him  with  his  disappointed  hopes  of  office. 
r          L  fk 


r          L 
\fjtr 


His  retort  upon  Palmerston,  however,  was  one  of  the 
best  things  of  the  kind.  '  The  noble  Viscount/  he  said, 
referring  to  the  matter  of  political  promotion,  'was  a 
consummate  master  of  the  subject  ;  and  if  the  noble 
Viscount  would  only  impart  to  him  the  secret  by  which 
he  had  himself  contrived  to  retain  office  during  seven 
successive  Administrations,  the  present  debate  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  without  result.'^^^—  —  —  » 

When  the  Premier  brougnt  forward  his  liberal  finan- 
cial measures  in  1842  —  measures  that  were  distinctly 
upon  the  lines  of  Free  Trade  —  they  received  the  support 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  not  yet  begun  to  waver  in  his 
allegiance.  He  remarked  that  '  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  right  honourable  Baronet  was  in  exact  harmony,  in 
perfect  consistency,  with  the  principles  in  reference  to 
Free  Trade  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt  ;  and  his  reason  for 
saying  thus  much  was  to  refute  the  accusations  which 
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had  been  brought  against  the  present  Government,  that, 
in  order  to  get  into,  and,  being  in,  to  keep  office,  they 
had  changed  their  opinions  on  these  subjects.'  Nothing 
could  be  cleverer  than  this  language,  and  nothing  more 
extraordinary  when  compared  with  the  same  speaker's 
envenomed  addresses  of  1846.  During  the  session  of 
1843  Mr.  Disraeli  still  supported  the  head  of  the  Minis- 
try, but  when  the  session  had  passed  away,  and  Peel 
showed  no  sign  of  change  in  his  attitude,  Mr.  Disraeli 
completely  turned  himself  round.  Just  at  this  time  he 
formed  the  '  Young  England '  party,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr.  George  Sydney  Smythe. 
It  was  not  without  regret  that  the  fathers  of  these  young 
men  saw  the  great  influence  which  the  leader  of  the  new 
party  had  acquired  over  them.  The  Duke  of  Rutland, 
father  of  Lord  John  Manners,  writing  to  Lord  Strangford, 
the  father  of  the  brilliant  George  Smythe,  observed,  '  I 
lament  as  much  as  you  can  do  the  influence  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  acquired  over  several  of  the  young  British 
senators,  and  over  your  son  and  mine  especially.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Disraeli  by  sight,  but  I  have  respect  only  for  his 
talents,  which  I  think  he  sadly  misuses.'  The  fact  cannot 
be  disguised,  that  there  was  a  very  general  impression  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  unscrupulousness  ;  there  is  no  other  possible 
explanation  for  the  feeling  he  everywhere  inspired. 

'  Coningsby,'  the  novel  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  unfolded 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  party,  appeared  in  1844.  It 
was  devoted  partly  to  political  disquisitions,  and  partly 
to  the  portrayal  of  living  characters  under  assumed 
names,  by  which,  however,  the  originals  could  be  easily 
identified.  The  work  was  followed  by  ( Sybil,  or  The 
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Two  Nations,'  in  which  the  author  continued  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  c  Young  England '  party. 
Egremont,  one  of  the  leading  characters,  declares  the 
gospel  that  the  poor  can  only  be  rescued  and  protected 
by  the  aristocracy.  These  are  the  two  nations  it  is 
intended  to  unite.  (  The  aristocracy,'  said  Egremont  to 
Sybil,  c  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people ;  believe 
me,  they  are  the  only  ones.' 

From  the  party  point  of  view,  Mr.  Disraeli  now  began 
to  revolt.  One  of  his  biographers,  Mr.  G.  H.  Francis, 
says  that  c  the  Premier  on  many  occasions  treated  the 
aspiring  regenerator  of  the  age  with  marked  indifference,  if 
not  contempt.'  The  l  aspiring  regenerator'  now  revolted, 
and  in  August  1843  he  first  spoke  directly  against  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  It  was  upon  the  question  of  a  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  the  Premier, 
while  in  opposition,  had  selected  the  Irish  question  as 
the  battle-ground  between  himself  and  the  Liberal 
Ministry ;  that  he  had  promised  two  measures  of  relief, 
one  in  connection  with  municipal  institutions,  and  the 
other  on  registration  in  Ireland ;  but  that  both  these 
measures  had  been  abandoned.  As  the  Prime  Minister 
now  practically  admitted  that  his  course  had  been  wrong, 
his  followers  were  free  from  any  bonds  of  party  on  the 
Irish  question,  and  '  had  a  right  —  they  were,  in  fact, 
bound,  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  what  they  con- 
sidered really,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions,  was 
most  adapted  to  the  advantage  of  the  two  countries.' 

The  way  having  now  been  prepared  for  a  rupture,  Mr. 
Disraeli  trod  it  with  persistency.  He  ceased  not  to  attack 
the  Prime  Minister  whenever  he  could  discover  an  oppor- 
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tunity,  making  his  sarcasm  as  offensive  and  pointed  as 
possible.  In  the  session  of  1844,  when  a  debate  arose 
upon  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered  a  speech  which 
in  effect  threw  over  completely  the  principles  and  tradi- 
tions of  Toryism.  After  denouncing  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  as  one  opposed  by  the  Irish  people,  he  gave 
a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
then  uttered  these  remarkable  sentences  :  '  That  dense 
population,  in  extreme  distress,  inhabited  an  island  where 
there  was  an  Established  Church  which  was  not  their 
Church,  and  a  territorial  aristocracy  the  richest  of  whom 
lived  in  distant  capitals.  Thus  they  had  a  starving 
population,  an  absentee  aristocracy,  and  an  alien  Church, 
and,  in  addition,  the  weakest  executive  in  the  world.' 
He  called  upon  them  to  f  consider  Ireland  as  they  would 
any  other  country  similarly  situated.'  These  sentiments 
were  more  like  those  of  an  O'Connell  or  a  Parnell  than 
of  the  £  humble  but  fervent  supporter '  of  Peel  who  came 
up  from  Shrewsbury. 

Another  passage  from  this  noteworthy  speech  proves 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  unprepared  to  treat  with  the 
Whigs  if  circumstances  favoured  this  political  transmi- 
gration. '  With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord ' 
(Lord  John  Russell),  he  remarked,  '  if  the  noble  Lord, 
or  any  other  hon.  member,  came  forward  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  which  would  certainly  settle  the  question  of 
Ireland,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  might  be,  he  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  would  support  it,  though  he  might  afterwards 
feel  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Parliament,  or  to  place  his 
seat  again  at  the  disposal  of  his  constituency'  As  another 
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of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  biographers,  Mr.  O'Connor,  claims, 

it  is  not  putting  a  forced  construction  on  this  passage 

if  we  regard  it  as  suggesting  an  inclination  on  the  part 

of  Mr.  Disraeli  to   exchange  Tory  for  Whig  principles. 

,  tfVJL  .  ^ft/**That  Mr.  Disraeli    had  on    previous    occasions   severely 

t  ]/^  attacked  Lord  John  Russell  is  unfortunately  nothing   to 

K/^.    ./  the  point,  for  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  collated 

fj+J*^      passages    a   few    years    ago    showing    that    at    different 

^        .^  periods  Mr.  Disraeli  had  spoken  of  that  eminent  Liberal 

JL  statesman  in  terms  most  flatly  contradictory  of  each  other. 


The  session  of  1845  witnessed  Mr.  Disraeli  in  open 
hostility  to  the  Premier.     In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of 
.  .^  the  charge  made  against  Sir  James  Graham  of  opening 

V/ff+<*  the   letters   of  foreign   refugees,    Mr.    Disraeli   violently 

attacked  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Having  observed  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  displayed  unusual  warmth,  he  went 
on  *°  say  ^at  ^  ^7  no  means  followed  he  felt  it.  '  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  too  great  a  mind  and  fills  too 
eminent  a  position  ever  to  lose  his  temper  ;  but  in  a 
JL^  popular  assembly  it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  enact  the 

part  of  the  choleric  gentleman.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man touched  the  red  box  with  emotion.  I  know  from 
old  experience  that  when  one  first  enters  the  House  these 
exhibitions  are  rather  alarming,  and  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  younger  members  were  much  frightened  ;  but  I 
would  advise  them  not  to  be  terrified.  I  would  tell  them 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  will  not  eat  them  up  —  will  not 
even  resign  ;  the  very  worst  thing  he  will  do  will  be  to 
rescind  a  vote.'  It  was  very  seldom  that  Peel  replied  to 
personal  attacks  upon  himself,  but  he  made  a  very  neat 
retort  on  this  occasion.  (  Notwithstanding  the  provoca- 
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tion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,'  lie  said,  £  I  will  not  deal  so 
harshly  with  him  as  he  has  with  me.  He  undertakes  to 
assure  the  House  that  my  vehemence  was  all  pretended 
and  warmth  all  simulated.  I,  on  the  contrary,  will  do 
him  entire  justice :  I  do  believe  that  his  bitterness  was 
not  simulated,  but  that  it  was  entirely  sincere.' 

The  contest,  which  was  not  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, who  did  nearly  all  the  speaking  and  the  vitupe- 
ration, went  forward.  On  one  occasion  he  very  wittily 
said  of  Peel's  adoption  of  Liberal  measures,  '  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and  walked 
away  with  their  clothes.  He  has  left  them  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  Liberal  position,  and  he  is  himself 
a  strict  Conservative  of  their  garments.  I  look  on  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  as  a  man  who  has  tamed  the  shrew 
of  Liberalism  by  her  own  tactics.  He  is  the  political 
Petruchio  who  has  outbid  you  all.'  Canning's  lines  on 
the  candid  friend,  which  Peel  had  used  against  Disraeli, 
the  latter  now  turned  against  Peel,  and  with  force  and 
point  he  upbraided  him  for  one  of  the  few  mistakes  of  his 
life — his  desertion  of  Canning. 

Peel  had  given  many  signs  of  an  alteration  of  feeling 
towards  the  Protectionists,  and  in  a  debate  initiated  by 
Mr.  W.  Mills,  who  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
should  be  applied  towards  affording  relief  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  Mr.  Disraeli  taunted  him  with  his  chang- 
ing opinions.  '  There  is  no  doubt,'  he  said,  '  a  difference 
in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  demeanour  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  as  Minister  of  the  Crown.  But  that's  the 
old  story  :  you  must  not  contrast  too  strongly  the  hours 
of  courtship  with  the  years  of  possession.  'Tis  very  true 
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that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  conduct  is  different.  I 
remember  him  making  his  Protection  speeches.  They 
were  the  best  speeches  I  ever  heard.  It  was  a  great  thing 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say,  "  I  would  sooner 
be  the  leader  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  than  possess 
the  confidence  of  sovereigns."  That  was  a  grand  thing. 
We  don't  hear  much  of  the  "  gentlemen  of  England " 
now.  But  what  of  that  ?  They  have  the  pleasures  of 
memory — the  charms  of  reminiscence.  They  were  his 
first  love,  and  though  he  may  not  kneel  to  them  now  as 
in  the  hour  of  passion,  still  they  can  recall  the  past ;  and 
nothing  is  more  useless  and  unwise  than  these  scenes  of 
recrimination  and  reproach,  for  we  know  that  in  all  these 
cases,  when  the  beloved  object  has  ceased  to  charm,  it  is 
in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  feelings.' 

This  is  pleasant*  banter  enough  ;  but  when  the  speaker 
went  on  to  charge  Peel  with  having  betrayed  his  country, 
and  described  a  Conservative  Government  as  i  an  organised 
hypocrisy,'  a  different  question  is  opened  up.  If  Peel's 
Government  was  an  organised  hypocrisy  because  it  began 
to  admit  that  Protection  could  not  be  maintained  as  it(had 
hitherto  existed,  what  was  that  Conservative  Government 
in  1867  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
passed  a  Kadical  Eeform  Bill?  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  own 
plane  of  reasoning,  this  Government  must  emphatically 
have  been  an  organised  hypocrisy. 

In   the   article   on   Sir  Robert  Peel,   I   have   already 
'  referred  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  attacks  upon  the -Premier  dur- 
ing the  corn-law  debates,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 

dilate  at  length  upon  them  now.  But  some  passing 
references  must  be  made  to  them.  He  had  imported  the 
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same  bitter  spirit  of  acrimony  into  the  debates  on  the 
Maynooth  grant,  when  he  called  for  the  dethronement  of 
1  this  dynasty  of  deception,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  official  despotism  and  parliamentary 
imposture.'  All  through  the  sessions  of  1845  and  1846 
he  appealed  to  the  worst  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
dissatisfied  country  party. 

Towards  the  close  of  1845  one  question  had  become 
paramount  above  all  others.  '  These  were  the  circum- 
stances Peel  had  to  face  :  famine  threatened  Ireland ;  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  become  irresistible  ;  the  Whigs 
were  ready  to  carry  absolute  Free  Trade ;  and  he  himself 
had  lost  the  last  shred  of  his  long-waning  faith  in  the 
benefits  of  Protection.'  Now  if  the  Whigs  had  always 
been  in  favour  of  absolute  Free  Trade,  it  would  clearly 
have  been  the  duty  of  the  Tory  Premier  to  retire  and  call 
upon  them  to  pass  the  necessary  measures ;  but  it  was 
not  so.  While  holding  views  in  advance  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, the  Whigs  had  yet  been  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty, 
and  it  was  not  until  November  1845  that  Lord  John 
Russell  himself  pronounced  for  Free  Trade,  absolute  and 
unconditional.  By  this  time  Peel  himself  was  almost  in 
the  same  boat.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  another 
point  of  view,  however,  Lord  John  and  not  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  the  proper  person  to  carry  Free  Trade.  A 
large  contingent  of  the  supporters  of  the  Whig  leader 
had  always  been  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  whereas  Peel 
was  the  recognised  leader  of  an  undivided  Protectionist 
party.  But  when  a  serious  question  arises  in  the  history  .  / 
of  the  country,  should  such  considerations  be  overridden  f\jO 
for  the  national  good  ?  It  may  be  a  Minister's  duty  to 

\ 
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incur  the  charge  of  inconsistency  under  these  circum- 
stances :  and  such  was  the  defence  of  Peel.  Cobden  re- 
cognised in  him,  moreover,  the  only  statesman  powerful 
enough  to  carry  Free  Trade. 

Peel  brought  forward  his  Free  Trade  measures,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli,  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  displayed  an  inexhaustible  talent  of  in- 
vective against  the  Ministerialist  party.  His  own  speeches 
revealed  many  contradictions, but  they  told  with  some  mem- 
bers. In  a  debate  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Corn  Law  Bill  he  said  of  Peel,  '  Well  do  we  remember  on 
this  side  of  the  House — perhaps  not  without  a  blush — 
well  do  we  remember  the  efforts  which  were  made  to  raise 
him  to  the  bench  on  which  he  now  sits.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  "  sacred  cause  of  Protection,"  the  cause  for 
which  sovereigns  were  thwarted,  Parliaments  dissolved, 
and  a  nation  taken  in  ? '  Again,  the  Premier  was  i  a 
man  who  never  originates  an  idea — a  watcher  of  the 
atmosphere.  Such  a  person  may  be  a  powerful  Minister, 
but  he  is  no  more  a  great  statesman  than  the  man  who 
gets  up  behind  a  carriage  is  a  great  man.' 

More  than  once  Mr.  Disraeli  put  a  false  construction 
upon  language  used  by  the  Conservative  chief.  And 
although  he  now  attacked  Peel  for  inconsistency  in  bring- 
ing forward  Free  Trade  measures,  he  had  only  a  few  years 
before  argued  that  a  Minister  had  a  perfect  right  to  bring 
in  measures  which  he  had  opposed  when  in  opposition. 
Years  later  he  practically  justified  Sir  Robert  Peel's  action 
in  the  corn  laws,  when  he  remarked  concerning  his  own 
Government  and  household  suffrage,  that  it  would  have 
been  l  a  fatal  position  that  one  of  the  great  constitutional 
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parties  of  England  should  commence  their  programme  by 
the  admission  that  upon  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing of  public  questions  they  were  to  be  considered  to  be 
debarred  from  ever  interfering.'  Mr.  Disraeli's  whole 
attitude  towards  Peel  during  the  corn-law  debates  was 
one  of  the  most  painful  ever  witnessed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  searches  in  vain  through  his  speeches 
for  elevating  principles ;  there  is  nothing  but  personality 
— undignified,  unjust,  and,  in  a  word,  disgraceful.  And 
then,  forsooth,  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  discussions,  he 
made  the  ludicrous  boast  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
maintained  '  the  chastity  of  their  honour.'  It  was  left 
for  a  man  who  had  been  prepared  to  accept  Free  Trade 
several  years  before  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  claim  that  he 
had  been  the  faithful  Abdiel,  the  consistent  champion  of 
Protection ! 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Corn  Law  Bill,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  one  of  his  fiercest 
assaults  upon  the  Premier,  alleging  that  '  from  the  days 
of  Mr.  Horner  to  the  days  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stock- 
port,  he  had  traded  on  the  ideas  and  intelligence  of  others. 
His  life  has  been  one  great  appropriation  clause.  He  is 
a  burglar  of  others'  intellect.  Search  the  index  of  Beat- 
son,  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  termination 
of  the  last  reign,  there  is  no  statesman  who  has  committed 
political  petty  larceny  on  so  great  a  scale.'  He  also  spoke 
of  the  '  huckstering  tyranny  of  the  Treasury  bench,'  de- 
scribing the  Ministers  as  c  political  pedlars,  who  bought  their 
party  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sold  us  in  the  dearest.' 
Peel  made  an  effective  reply,  remarking  that  he  knew  his 
course  would  expose  him  to  many  sacrifices,  '  but  the 
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smallest  of  all  the  penalties  which  I  anticipated  were  the 
continued  venomous  attacks  of  the  member  for  Shrews- 
bury.' As  to  the  charge  of  trading  on  other  people's 
ideas  since  the  days  of  Homer,  he  asked  Mr.  Disraeli 
why,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  he  was  so  ready  to  give 
him  his  support  in  1841.  '  It  is  still  more  surprising/ 
said  Peel  in  his  cutting  retort, '  that  he  should  have  been 
ready — as  I  think  he  was — to  unite  his  fortunes  with 
mine  in  office,  thus  implying  the  strongest  proof  which 
any  public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.' 

When  the  Corn  Law  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons, 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  Protectionists 
considered  the  question  how  they  could  have  their  revenge 
by  turning  out  the  Ministry.      Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  ad- 
viser, and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  advised  Lord 
George  to  unite  with  Lord  John  Russell  in  throwing  out 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  on  its  second  reading,  although 
both  those  statesmen  had   supported  the  first  reading  of 
the  measure.     Lord  George  Bentinck  himself,  in  speaking 
of  the  action  of  the  Protectionists  at  this  juncture,  said  : 
'  It   may   be  perilous,  but   if  we   lose   this  chance,  the 
traitor  will  escape.      I  will  make  the  plunge,  and  as  soon 
as  I  can.'     In  his  speech,  Bentinck  spoke  scandalously  of 
Peel,  and   charged  him  with  hunting  Canning  to  death, 
and  also  with  political  lying  and  treachery.      Peel's  reply 
was  perfectly  conclusive,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to 
1845  Bentinck  had  been  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Premier, 
which  he  assuredly  could  not  have  been  had  he  believed 
the  charges  he  now  brought  forward  with   simulated  in- 
dignation.    Mr.  Disraeli  subsequently  took  up  Bentinck's 
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accusations  against  Peel,  and,  with  the  aid  of  garbled  re- 
ports from  one  of  the  daily  journals,  made  it  appear  that 
Peel  had  been  guilty  of  flagrantly  dishonest  conduct  to- 
wards Canning.  The  Premier  took  two  or  three  days  to 
look  into  the  matter,  and  then  completely  swept  the 
whole  charge  to  the  winds.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  appeared 
a  more  foolish  or  a  more  miserable  trickster  than  he  did 
now.  Peel's  opponents  even  came  forward  handsomely 
on  the  occasion,  as  men  of  honour  might  be  expected  to 
do.  Lord  John  Russell  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Peel  had  f  completely  justified  himself.'  Lord  Morpeth 
observed  that  the  case  had  been  *  completely  shattered.' 
Radical  members,  including  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Roebuck, 
spoke  in  the  same  strain,  the  latter  assuring  '  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  although  he  might  have  felt  pain  that 
any  noble  Lord  should  have  made  such  a  charge,  his 
answer  had  been  triumphant ;  but  it  was  unnecessary.' 

So  much  for  these  corn  -  law  debates.  That  which 
aggravated  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  at  this  period  is  the 
fact  that,  from  the  public  point  of  view  as  well  as  the 
personal,  Peel  was  in  the  right  and  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
As  a  writer  whom  I  have  already  quoted  remarks,  events 
have  realised  the  Premier's  predictions.  f  A  potato 
blight  did  occur  in  Ireland  ;  thousands  did  die  of  starva- 
tion ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  has  made  enor- 
mous additions  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
English  people.  In  all  this  controversy,  justice,  truth, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  were  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  injustice,  falsehood,  and  the  greed 
of  the  few  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Disraeli.' 

But  the  Minister  was  driven  from  office,  and  the  great 
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Tory  party  broken  up.  In  the  session  of  1847  Mr. 
Disraeli  came  into  greater  prominence  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  the  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists. These  fierce  opponents  of  Peel  had  gained 
something  by  the  fall  of  their  old  chief.  To  one  of  them 
it  mattered  little  how  success  or  aggrandisement  came,  so 
long  as  it  did  come.  At  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
in  July,  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  appeal  to  the  electors  of 
Shrewsbury  for  re-election,  but  appeared  as  a  candidate 
for  Buckinghamshire.  While  stating  that  he  would  not 
attempt  factiously  and  forcibly  to  repeal  the  measures  of 
1 846,  he  at  the  same  time  held  out  illusive  hopes  of  a 
return  to  Protection  at  a  later  period.  He  was  returned 
for  Bucks,  together  with  Mr.  Du  Pre  and  Mr.  Cavendish, 
without  opposition.  Although  a  Jew  by  race,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Jewish  disabilities,  Mr.  Disraeli  blamed  him 
for  so  doing,  and  spoke  of  one  of  the  most  narrow-minded 
addresses  delivered  against  the  measure  as  '  a  noble 
speech.'  He  ought  to  have  burned  with  indignation  at 
some  of  the  descriptions  of  his  race,  but  he  remained 
quiet  and  passive  amidst  the  bigotry  of  his  own  party. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1848  Mr.  Disraeli  very 
caustically  reviewed  the  policy  of  the  Whig  Ministry, 
his  speech  presenting  many  brilliant  and  effective  points. 
In  less  than  two  months  afterwards,  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  he  was  tacitly  accepted  as 
the  leader  of  his  party,  and  chosen  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  on  the  opening  of  Parliament.  He 
now  began  the  reconstruction  of  the  party,  which  grudg- 
ingly accepted  his  guidance.  In  the  session  of  1849 
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lie  brought  forward  an  important  motion  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  which  was  virtually  a  vote  of  censure  against 
the  Government.  In  his  speech  he  broached  the  ques- 
tion of  reciprocity,  and  asked  that  we  should  meet  hostile 
tariffs  by  countervailing  duties.  Peel  followed  with  con- 
vincing arguments  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  at  the  same 
time  also  completely  destroying  Mr.  Disraeli's  fallacies. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  296  to  156  votes. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1850  Mr.  Disraeli  endeavoured 
to  benefit  the  agriculturists  by  moving  a  resolution  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  rural  taxation  by  about 
^2, ooo,OOO.  It  was  his  idea  that  relief  from  burdens 
on  the  land  would  be  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Protection.  The  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  for  the  first  time  since 
1846  Mr.  Gladstone  was  seen  in  opposition  to  his  old 
chief.  His  support  of  the  proposal  brought  over  some 
other  members,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  only  defeated  by 
273  to  252  votes,  or  a  majority  of  21. 

The  melancholy  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  removed  the 
greatest  difficulty  from  the  path  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ambition. 
The  prestige  of  the  Whig  Ministry  was  waning,  and  in 
all  probability  Peel  would  soon  again  have  been  called 
upon  to  take  office.  In  any  Ministry  formed  by  him  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  Mr.  Disraeli  would  not  have 
been  seen,  and  Peel's  accession  to  office  would  have  been 
practically  his  assailant's  extinction  as  a  party  leader. 
But  Peel's  untoward  death  altered  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  now  to  move  upwards  rapidly.  On 
the  1 1  th  of  February  1851  his  motion  for  an  inquiry 
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into  the  agricultural  distress  was  only  rejected  by  four- 
teen votes — the  numbers  being  281  to  267 — and  this 
was  practically  a  defeat  of  the  Government.  It  was  felt 
that  the  Ministry  could  not  last  long.  It  shortly  after- 
wards sustained  an  actual  but  fluky  defeat  on  Mr.  Locke 
King's  motion  for  the  assimilation  of  the  county  with 
the  borough  franchise  ;  and  Lord  John  Kussell  resigned. 
Lord  Stanley  was  sent  for,  but  not  being  able  to  persuade 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  others  to  join  him,  his  attempts 
to  form  a  Government  fell  through,  and  Lord  John 
Kussell  was  reinstated.  Lord  Palmerston's  removal  from 
office,  however,  greatly  weakened  his  Ministry,  and  he 
again  resigned,  after  sustaining  a  defeat  upon  his  Militia 
Bill. 

Lord  Derby  was  once  more  applied  to,  and  he  now  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  Government.  That  he  had  no  love 
for  Mr.  Disraeli  was  proved  at  the  previous  crisis  when  he 
offered  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  other  persons,  the  position 
he  was  now  compelled  to  yield  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  When 
it  became  known  that  the  latter  was  appointed  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  the  press  was  almost 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  selection.  ( It  seems,'  said 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  its  remarks  were  typical  of 
others,  'that  Lord  Derby  has  had  the  incredible  rashness 
to  make  Mr.  Disraeli  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Surely 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  find  some  less  delicate 
system  of  machinery  than  the  finances  of  the  country  as 
a  subject  for  such  an  experiment.'  It  was  at  first 
rumoured  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  be  Home  Secretary, 
and  the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  already  quoted 
has  suggested  that  the  reason  for  the  change  was  that,  as 
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Home  Secretary,  he  would,  in  his  turn,  have  been  obliged 
to  wait  upon  the  Queen,  and  that  her  Majesty  at  that 
time  had  no  desire  to  admit  him  to  this  familiarity. 
The  country  was  in  dread  lest  the  new  Ministers  should 
endeavour  to  reimpose  some  form  of  Protection.  Certain 
members  of  the  Government  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  favour  of  such  a  policy.  The  state- 
ments made  in  the  two  Houses  on  this  subject  by  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
They  were  wavering  and  indefinite,  and  Sir  A.  Cockburn 
described  the  policy  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  familiar  words, 
'  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose.'  Ministers  were,  in  short, 
waiting  upon  opportunity.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer declined  the  invitations  extended  to  him  from 
all  quarters  to  give  a  specific  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  the  appearance  of  his  Budget  was  consequently 
awaited  with  great  anxiety.  On  the  3<Dth  of  April  he 
announced  that,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
period  since  he  had  acceded  to  office,  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  Budget  of  his  predecessor,  which  he  now  re- 
introduced.  In  his  speech  on  this  occasion  he  also 
practically  abandoned  Protection,  and  his  statistics  bore 
eloquent  if  unwilling  testimony  to  the  splendid  results 
that  had  flowed  from  Free  Trade.  His  speech  was 
really  a  strong  condemnation  of  his  conduct  towards  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  for  he  virtually  accepted  the  principles 
which  he  had  then  so  bitterly  denounced. 

But  when  the  new  elections  were  held  in  the  early 
autumn,  it  again  became  apparent  that  some  of  the 
Ministers,  and  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party, 
were  coquetting  with  Protection.  The  old  solicitude  of 
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the  country  was  renewed,  and  the  reassembling  of  Parlia- 
ment in  November  was  regarded  with  deep  interest.  A 
debate  arose  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Villiers,  and  in  speaking 
during  this  debate  Mr.  Disraeli  made  some  astounding, 
not  to  say  absolutely  false,  statements.  First,  he  gave 
as  the  reason  why  he  had  opposed  Free  Trade,  not  that 
it  would  injure  the  landlord  or  the  farmer,  but  that  *  it 
would  prove  injurious  to  labour;'  whereas  he  had  op- 
posed it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  all 
interests.  He  then  affirmed  that  'not  a  single  attempt 
had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  abrogate, 
the  measure  of  1846.'  A  loud  shout  of  '  Oh  ! '  followed 
this  assertion.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  vindicated  the  memory  of  Peel,  and  then,  in  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  passages  ever  uttered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  added  :  '  His  memory  is  embalmed  in  the 
grateful  recollection  of  the  people  of  this  country ;  and  I 
say,  if  ever  retribution  is  wanted — for  it  is  not  words 
that  humiliate,  but  deeds — if  a  man  wants  to  see  humi- 
liation— which,  God  knows,  is  always  a  painful  sight — he 
need  but  look  there,'  and  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  Treasury  bench.  Even  under  this 
scathing  exposure  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
mained callous  and  impassive. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  in  bringing  forward  his  first 
Budget,  Mr.  Disraeli  explained  the  views  of  his  party 
with  reference  to  taxation.  He  proposed  to  render  its 
incidence  on  all  classes  more  equal,  and  starting  from  the 
idea  that  representation  and  taxation  should  go  together, 
he  desired  that  the  house-duty  should,  like  the  franchise, 
start  from  a  £  i  o  rental.  He  proposed  also  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  both  the  malt  and  tea  duties.  The  Budget  was 
received  with  favour  by  those  who  did  not  understand 
such  matters,  but  the  leading  financiers  speedily  began 
criticising  it  in  a  merciless  fashion.  Unable  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  Mr.  Disraeli  fell  to  abusing  them,  telling  the 
latter  that  though  he  might  greatly  regard,  he  did  not  ., 
greatly  respect  him.  He  then  complained  that  a  coali- 
tion  had  been  formed  against  him,  because  his  proposals 
did  not  seem  to  find  favour.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  not  only  severely  rebuked  him  for  the 
language  he  applied  to  Wood  and  Graham,  but  entered 
into  a  masterly  and  incisive  analysis  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Budget.  He  exposed  the  financial  fallacies  with 
which  it  abounded,  and  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
scheme.  The  Budget  was  rejected  by  305  votes  to  286, 
and  the  Derby  Government  resigned  office.  /^o 

Mr.  Disraeli  now  went  into  opposition  for  some  years. 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  his  Coalition  Cabinet  struggled  with 
the  Crimean  difficulties,  in  face  of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  commissariat  at  the  seat  of  war  and  repeated  hostile 
interpellations  at  home.  There  were  dissensions  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  these  Mr.  Disraeli  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion drew  the  attention  of  the  House.  But  although  he 
made  very  vehement  speeches,  he  did  not  take  the  step 
which  seemed  most  natural  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposi-  A^^ 

tion.     An  especially  stirring  indictment  of  the  Ministry  /^  .  , 

he  brought  to  this  impotent  conclusion :  f  I  will  not  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  men  who  prove  to  me 
every  hour  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  each  other/ 
Mr.  Gladstone  thus  rebuked  him  for  this  lame  policy : 

\      u 
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c  Ought  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  to  be  spared  on  the 
ground  that  Ministers  have  no  confidence  in  each  other  ? 
I  tell  the  right  hon.  gentleman  this,  that  if  I  had  pos- 
sessed his  great  powers  of  oratory,  and  held  his  position 
in  this  House,  I  would  rather  have  forfeited  both  than, 
after  making  such  an  elaborate  argument,  have  conducted 
it  to  such  a  recreant  conclusion.'  The  Aberdeen  Ministry 
fell  in  1855,  and  Lord  Derby  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen. 
His  Lordship,  however,  declined  to  take  office  without  the 
assistance  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as 
those  statesmen  were  averse  to  joining  him,  the  negotia- 
tions fell  through.  It  was  understood  that  Lord  Derby 
offered  the  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  with  the  assent  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  that  the 
latter  was  desirous  that  the  Tories  should  take  office  at 
this  juncture. 

Lord  Palmerston  came  into  power  at  the  head  of  a 
Liberal  Ministry,  but  matters  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
the  Government  became  disorganised.  Lord  John  Russell 
fell  into  disrepute  in  connection  with  the  abortive  nego- 
tiations at  Vienna,  and  resigned  office.  When  the  resig- 
nation was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  dis- 
cussion ensued  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  at  the  close  of  a  heated  speech,  declared  that 
Lord  Palmerston  had  shown  c  by  his  language  and  by  the 
tone  of  his  mind,  that,  if  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
country  be  any  longer  intrusted  to  his  care,  the  first  will 
be  degraded  and  the  last  will  be  betrayed.'  In  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Roebuck's  Sebastopol  inquiry,  and  at  other 
crises,  Mr.  Disraeli  failed  to  show  that  consideration  to- 
wards Lord  Palmerston's  Government  which  it  was  entitled 
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to  receive  from  the  Conservative  leader  in  circumstances 
of  almost  unexampled  difficulty.  The  Crimean  war  came 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  for  the  Allies,  and  peace  was 
signed  in  1856.  We  had  wars  with  China  and  Persia, 
however,  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  severe  attack 
upon  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  observ- 
ing it  was  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  there  was  always 
a  difficulty  in  our  foreign  affairs.  Eventually,  by  a  com- 
bination of  parties,  the  Government  was  defeated  on  the 
Chinese  question  and  appealed  to  the  country.  It  came 
back  with  its  hands  greatly  strengthened,  but  fell  in  the 
following  year  upon  the  French  Conspiracy  Bill. 

Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  office,  but  the 
new  Government  was  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ministers  addressed  themselves  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  East  India  question.  A  bill  was  brought 
in  and  withdrawn,  making,  with  Lord  Palmerston's,  the 
second  failure  to  grapple  with  this  question,  and  then  the 
East  India  Bill  No.  3  was  introduced.  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  add  a  very  important  clause  to  the  measure, 
providing,  c  That  except  for  repelling  actual  invasion,  or 
under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  her  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  East  Indies  shall  not  be  employed  in  any 
military  operation  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of  her 
Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament to  the  purposes  thereof.'  With  a  slight  verbal 
alteration  in  the  Commons,  and  a  more  important  altera- 
tion in  the  Lords,  the  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby.  The  clause  as  ultimately 
adopted  ran  as  follows  :  c  Except  for  preventing  or  repel- 
ling actual  invasion  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions, 
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or  under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the  revenues 
of  India  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  be 
applicable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  operation 
carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of  such  posses- 
sions by  her  Majesty's  forces  charged  upon  such  revenues.' 
A  difficulty  which  arose  in  consequence  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  angry  despatch  to  Lord  Canning  on  the  subject 
of  land  reforms  in  Oude  was  settled  favourably  for  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough  himself, 
who  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
In  the  session  of  1859  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward 
the  Government  Reform  Bill.  It  did  not  propose  to 
alter  the  limits  of  the  franchise,  but  to  introduce  into 
boroughs  a  new  kind  of  franchise  founded  upon  per- 
sonal property,  and  to  give  a  vote  to  persons  having 
property  to  the  amount  of  ^10  a  year  in  the  funds, 
bank  stock,  and  East  India  stock.  There  were  also 
certain  other  c  fancy '  franchises,  as  they  were  described, 
and  it  was  proposed,  inter  alia,  that  the  suffrage  should 
be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  universities,  ministers 
of  religion,  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
and  certain  schoolmasters.  It  was  further  proposed  to 
reduce  the  county  franchise  to  ^10,  which  would  add 
200,000  to  the  county  constituencies.  The  bill  did 
not  satisfy  the  Liberal  party,  and  on  a  motion  by  Lord 
John  Russell  deprecating  interference  with  the  county 
franchise,  and  declaring  that  no  measure  would  be  accep- 
table which  did  not  provide  for  a  greater  extension  of  the 
suffrage  in  towns,  the  Government  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  39.  They  appealed  to  the  country,  but  the 
elections  resulted  in  a  large  Liberal  majority.  On  the 
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assembling  of  Parliament,  a  vote  of  no  confidence  was 
carried  against  the  Government,  and  the  Derby-Disraeli 
Ministry  resigned^ .  ..— 

During  the  next  few  years,  which  were  chiefly  signalised 
by  the  commercial  reforms  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  he  had  been  in  previous 
sessions.  But  he  spoke  with  force  from  his  own  point  of 
view  during  the  discussions  on  the  French  treaty,  upon  the 
question  of  the  respective  privileges  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  urged  how  necessary  it  was  that 
a  Minister  should  carefully  avoid  even  the  semblance  of 
bringing  them  into  collision.  c  Free  Trade  principles,'  he 
said,  <  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  very  good  things ;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  constitutional  principles  are 
better ;  and  allow  me  to  remind  the  House  that  they  are 
much  older.  Now,  this  treaty  of  commerce  before  us 
appears  to  be  an  instrument  which  has  been  devised  to 
silence  the  voice  of  our  Legislature.  Do  not  let  it  turn 
out  that,  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  another  Legislature  is 
deprived  of  its  privileges.'  Mr.  Disraeli's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  value  of  Free  Trade  principles  may  be  cited 
with  effect  now,  when  so  many  of  his  party  are  calling 
those  principles  in  question. 

In  relation  to  the  American  civil  war,  Mr.  Disraeli 
wisely  adopted  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  and  declined 
to  swerve  from  this  when  some  other  statesmen  were  in 
favour  of  active  interference.  As  to  foreign  policy  gene- 
rally, he  advocated,  disarmament  as  the  true  course  to  be 
adopted  for  maintaining  tranquillity.  In  one  important 
speech  upon  this  subject,  the  well-known  phrase  c  bloated 
armaments '  occurred.  '  The  military  restlessness  of 
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France/  Mr.  Disraeli  urged,  'is  more  than  satiated.  France 
requires  repose ;  France  requires  peace ;  France  requires 
economy;  France  requires  commerce.  Commerce,  economy, 
and  peace  constitute  the  natural  and  normal  policy  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  say  it  is  an  opportunity  for  the  noble  Lord, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  the  House  and  armed  with  the 
resources  of  this  country,  to  appeal  to  one  who  still,  in  official 
parlance,  is  our  ally,  and  who  might,  under  that  noble 
Lord's  influence,  still  become  our  friend.  It  is,  I  say,  in 
the  noble  Lord's  power  to  come  to  some  cordial  understand- 
ing, sensible  as  well  as  cordial,  between  this  country  and 
France,  to  put  an  end  to  these  bloated  armaments  which 
naturally  involve  States  in  financial  embarrassments.'  It 
would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  a  later  period, 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  these  excellent  sentiments. 
The  restless  foreign  policy  of  which  he  accused  Lord 
Palmerston  he  subsequently  adopted  himself,  and  carried 
out  to  a  much  greater  extent.  In  1862  he  was  exceed- 
ingly firm  in  denouncing  '  turbulent  diplomacy '  and  a 
'  meddlesome  foreign  policy/  Would  that  he  had  main- 
tained this  attitude  all  through  his  career ! 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865,  the 
Liberal  Government  had  for  its  chief  Earl  Russell,  who 
had  always  been  identified  with  the  cause  of  Reform. 
In  the  session  of  1866,  consequently,  the  Ministry 
made  an  effort  to  set  the  question  finally  at  rest.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  as  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  introduced  a  measure  proposing 
to  reduce  the  county  franchise  to  £14,  and  the  borough 
franchise  to  £7.  The  measure  was  hotly  contested, 
and  was  ultimately  defeated  on  a  motion  by  Lord  Dun- 
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kellin    substituting  a  rating   instead  of  a  rental    quali- 
fication. 

The  Government  resigned,  and  there  was  immediately 
great  agitation  throughout  the  country  on  the  subject  of 
Reform.  In  deference  to  public  feeling,  the  Derby- 
Disraeli  Government,  which  had  acceded  to  office  on  the 
fall  of  Earl  Russell,  brought  in  a  bill  dealing  with  this 
c  burning  question.'  Mr.  Disraeli  at  first  endeavoured  to 
proceed  by  resolutions,  but  his  propositions  were  of  a 
vague  and  abstract  nature,  and  the  House  declined  to 
endorse  this  method  of  procedure.  The  Government 
then  promised  a  Reform  Bill  with  a  £6  rating  franchise  ; 
but  as  this  scheme  was  also  abandoned  in  favour  of  a 
larger  extension  of  the  suffrage!,  ./hree  members  of  the 
Government,  Lord  Cranborne,  j  L/ord  Carnarvon,  and 
General  Peel,  resigned  office.  After  much  waiting  and 
excitement,  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  in  the  final  measure  of 
the  Government  on  the  1 8th  of  March.  The  Govern- 
ment, said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  accepted 
the  principle  that  the  franchise  should  be  associated  with 
the  payment  of  rates,  and  they  proposed  that  every  house- 
holder paying  rates  and  having  resided  two  years  should 
be  admitted  to  vote.  This  would  admit  237,000  men 
who  lived  in  houses  under  £10  and  paid  rates,  leaving 
unenfranchised  486,000  householders  not  paying  their 
own  rates.  Education,  savings'  bank,  and  other  fran- 
chises were  also  included  in  the  bill. 

The  measure  was  read  a  second  time,  but  in  committee 
several  clauses  became  a  fierce  battle-ground.  Resolu- 
tions were  brought  forward  declaring  the  expediency  of 
removing  the  checks  imposed  by  the  bill  on  the  borough 
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franchise.  An  amendment  restricting  the  residence  in 
boroughs  to  twelve  months  was  carried  against  the 
Government,  who  also  accepted  a  lodger  franchise.  The 
difficulty  respecting  compound  householders  was  removed, 
the  occupation  franchise  in  counties  was  reduced  to  ;£  1 2 , 
the  education  and  tax-paying  franchises  were  struck  out, 
and,  finally,  the  measure,  which  provided  for  household 
suffrage  pure  and  simple,  passed  bothjlouses.  Before 
it  left  the  Commons,  Lord  Cranborne  severely  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  The  bill,  he  said,  had 
been  modified  at  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  if 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Bright  were  a 
triumph,  then  the  Conservative  party,  in  the  whole 
history  of  its  previous  annals,  had  won  no  triumph  so 
signal  as  this.  He  feared  the  effect  of  the  change  about 
to  be  made  would  be  to  lower  the  character  of  public 
men  and  to  'transfer  authority  to  political  adventurers. 
He  protested  against  the  political  morality  on  which  the 
measures  of  the  year  had  been  based,  and  said  that  he 
should  regret  to  find  the  House  had  applauded  a  policy 
of  legerdemain,  and  deplored  that  the  great  gift,  if  gift 
it  were,  about  to  be  conferred  upon  the  people,  had  been 
purchased  by  a  political  betrayal  which  had  no  parallel 
in  our  annals,  and  which  had  struck  at  the  roots  of  that 
parliamentary  confidence  upon  which  alone  the  strength 
of  our  representative  system  was  maintained. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  replying  to  this  onslaught  from  one  who 
afterwards  became  his  colleague  and  successor,  attempted, 
amid  loud  shouts  of  c  Oh  ! '  to  vindicate  the  consistency 
of  the  Government.  He  denied  that  the  bill  had  been 
altogether  altered  in  its  vital  conditions,  maintaining 
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that,  as  it  now  stood,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  which  the  Government  had  always 
upheld ;  and  he  congratulated  the  House  on  its  having 
passed  with  a  greater  absence  of  party  feeling  and  party 
management  than  had  been  known  in  any  measure  of 
similar  importance,  and  with  an  amount  of  co-operation 
and  assistance  for  which  he  tendered  his  thanks.  He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  thorough  disbelief  in  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Lord  Cranborne. 
England  was  safe,  he  said,  in  the  race  of  men  who  in- 
habited it,  in  her  accumulated  experience,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  thousand  years,  and  in  the  glorious  future 
that  awaited  her.  Not  long  afterwards,  in  a  speech  at 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  having  f  educated '  his 
party, — a  phrase  which  provoked  much  criticism. 

In  February  1868  Lord  Derby  resigned  the  Premier- 
ship and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  bearer  of  the  Queen's  letter  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  this  occasion  was  General  Grey,  who  had  been 
his  successful  opponent  at  High  Wycombe  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  effort  to  enter  upon  a  parliamentary  career. 
In  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  first 
time  as  Premier,  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  that  his  policy 
would  be  one  of  peace,  though  not  of  peace  at  any  price, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  truly  liberal  policy. 

The  Irish  question,  however,  was  already  looming 
ahead  as  one  of  grave  difficulty  for  the  Government,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Maguire  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  the  Irish  Church  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exist. 

X 
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Mr.  Disraeli,  in  replying  to  his  chief  antagonist,  held  very- 
different  language  respecting  Ireland  from  that  which  he 
held  in  1844.  He  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  Ministers, 
he  said,  in  being  at  once  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  of  a  national  controversy.  He  protested  against  the 
assumption  that  the  Government  intended  to  ask  the 
House  to  endow  and  charter  a  Eoman  Catholic  university. 
What  they  intended  was  to  ask  it  to  pay  the  same  expenses 
as  they  did  for  the  London  University.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Church,  he  went  on  to  argue  that  a  religious 
people  would  always  be  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments. It  would  be  an  indecency,  he  continued,  on  the 
part  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons  to  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  without  appealing 
to  the  enlarged  constituencies.  As  a  general  principle, 
England's  mission  in  Ireland  should  be  to  create,  not  to 
destroy.  If  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  violently  abol- 
ished, it  would  add  immensely  to  the  elements  of  discord, 
violence,  and  confiscation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  brought  on  his  resolutions 
declaring  the  expediency  of  disestablishing  the  Irish 
Church,  and  the  Ministry  met  them  with  an  amendment 
that  any  propositions  tending  to  that  result  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  a  new  Parliament.  During 
the  debate  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  Lord  Cranborne  and  Mr.  Lowe.  The  former,  he 
said,  wanted  finish  in  his  invective.  '  When  the  bark  is 
heard  from  this  side,  the  right  hon.  member  for  Calne 
(Mr.  Lowe)  emerges,  I  will  not  say  from  his  cave,  but 
perhaps  from  a  more  cynical  habitation.  He  joins  im- 
mediately in  the  chorus  of  reciprocal  malignity — "  And 
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hails  with  horrid  melody  the  moon."  '  Mr.  Disraeli  added 
that  he  was  only  acting  in  self-defence.  '  I  have  never 
attacked  any  one  in  my  life/  he  said,  amid  loud  cries  of 
'  Oh  ! '  and  '  Peel ' — i  unless  I  was  first  assailed.'  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  one  could  have  the  hardihood 
to  make  such  a  declaration.  The  House  decided  to  go 
into  committee  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  by  330 
votes  against  270.  A  debate  extending  over  eleven' 
nights  then  took  place  on  the  first  resolution.  Mr. 
Disraeli  opposed  the  motion  on  the  grounds  that  there 
were  many  other  institutions  besides  the  Irish  Church 
which  did  not  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
stituted ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  interfering 
with  other  Established  Churches;  and  that  the  scheme 
involved  elements  of  confiscation  and  revolution.  The 
division,  nevertheless,  showed  a  majority  of  65  against 
the  Government.  In  consequence  of  this  vote  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli had  an  interview  with  her  Majesty.  On  the  4th  of 
May  he  announced  to  the  House  that  the  Queen,  in 
declining  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Ministers,  had  ex- 
pressed her  readiness  to  dissolve  Parliament  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  public  business  would  permit,  but  the  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  new  constituencies,  and  could  not  take 
place  until  the  following  November.  Mr.  Gladstone  cen- 
sured the  Government  for  not  resigning  unqualifiedly, 
seeing  they  had  been  twice  defeated  by  such  large  majori- 
ties as  60  and  65.  Several  members  complained  of  the 
unconstitutional  use  made  of  the  Queen's  name.  Mr.  Bright 
spoke  of  the  pompousness  and  servility  with  which  the 
Premier  had  spoken  at  large  of  the  interviews  he  had 
had  with  the  sovereign  ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  a 
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Minister  who  deceived  his  sovereign  was  as  guilty  as  the 
conspirator  who  would  dethrone  her.  Mr.  Disraeli  re- 
plied by  charging  the  member  for  Birmingham  with  in- 
dulging in  stale  invective. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  were  even- 
tually carried  by  the  House,  as  well  as  a  Suspensory  Bill 
founded  upon  them.  Though  frequently  suffering  defeats, 
Ministers  held  on  until  the  close  of  the  session.  For 
some  months  afterwards  the  country  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  great  fermentation  in  view  of  the  approaching 
elections,  which  were  fought  out  upon  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  nation  gave  such  a  decisive  vote 
against  the  Ministry  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  resigned  office  without  waiting 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  Queen  conferred 
upon  Mrs.  Disraeli  the  title  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfielcl, 
and  not  long  afterwards  the  ex- Premier,  who  had  pub- 
lished nothing  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  dedicated 
to  his  wife  his  novel  of  '  Lothair.'  In  this  story  the 
author  sketched  a  considerable  number  of  contemporary 
characters  under  various  guises,  but  they  were  in  many 
instances  exaggerated  distortions,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith. 

We  find  Mr.  Disraeli  opposed  to  most  of  the  benefi- 
cent measures  introduced  and  carried  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Ministry  during  the  memorable  years  1868—74.  But 
no  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Parliament  during  this 
period  was  so  effective  as  one  he  made  at  Manchester 
'  on  the  occasion  of  a  demonstration  prepared  in  his 
honour.  He  described  the  motto  of  the  Conservative 
party  as  being  Sanitas  sanitatum  et  omnia  sanitas,  and 
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thus  compared  the  earlier  with  the  later  years  of  the 
Gladstone  Government :  '  As  time  progressed,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  extravagance  was  being  substi- 
tuted for  energy  by  the  Government.  The  unnatural 
stimulus  was  subsiding ;  their  paroxysm  ended  in  prostra- 
tion. Some  took  refuge  in  melancholy,  and  their  emi- 
nent chief  alternated  between  a  menace  and  a  sigh.  As 
I  sit  opposite  the  Treasury  bench,  the  Ministers  remind 
me  of  one  of  those  marine  landscapes  not  unusual  on  the 
coast  of  South  America  :  you  behold  a  range  of  exhausted 
volcanoes;  not  a  flame  flickers  on  a  single  pallid  crest.  But 
the  situation  is  still  dangerous ;  there  are  occasional  earth- 
quakes, and  ever  and  anon  the  dark  rumbling  of  the  sea.' 

Viscountess  Beaconsfield,  who  had  been  designated  by 
her  husband  as  'the  perfect  wife,'  died  in  1872.  The 
loss  was  very  severely  felt  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  husband 
and  wife  had  not  only  always  been  tenderly  attached  to 
each  other,  but  there  had  been  an  absolute  community  of 
interests  and  sentiments  between  them.  For  a  time  it 
was  feared  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  withdraw  altogether 
from  public  life,  but  circumstances  soon  called  him  once 
more  to  the  supreme  position  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Gladstone  being  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three 
on  Mr.  Fawcett's  Dublin  University  Bill,  at  once  resigned. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  but  declined  to 
accept  office  with  the  existing  House  of  Commous.  Mr. 
Gladstone  came  back  and  conducted  the  business  of  the 
session,  and  early  in  1874  dissolved  Parliament.  The 
elections  went  against  him,  and  as  there  was  a  Tory 
majority  of  50,  he  now  definitely  went  out  of  office. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  Ministry; 
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indeed,  the  Conservatives  had  not  been  so  strong  in  Par- 
liament for  a  long  period.  In  the  first  session  of  the  new 
Government  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  brought  forward  the 
Public  Worship  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  strongly  support- 
ing the  measure,  said,  c  I  take  the  primary  object  of  this 
bill,  whose  powers,  if  it  be  enacted,  will  be  applied  and 
extended  impartially  to  all  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  to  be 
this — to  put  down  Ritualism.'  He  used  an  offensive 
phrase  in  regard  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  describing  him  as  '  a  master  of  flouts  and  gibes 
and  sneers ; '  but  explanations  ensued  which  averted  the 
resignation  of  the  Marquis.  The  Public  Worship  Bill 
became  law,  but  it  completely  failed  to  achieve  that  which 
had  been  described  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  its  main  object. 

When  the  Eastern  question  became  once  more  acute, 
Mr.  Disraeli's  sympathies  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  Turks,  and  he  manifested  a  strong  hatred  of  Russia. 
Some  time  after  the  outbreak  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
the  English  Foreign  Minister  requested  Austria,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion. This  was  the  first  effort  made  by  a  Government 
whose  policy  as  between  Turkey  and  her  subjects  was  one 
of  non-intervention.  Next  came  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
suls of  the  various  Powers,  who  failed  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity, and  these  were  followed  by  the  Aridrassy  Note,  whose 
conditions  Turkey  did  not  carry  out.  Then  the  Berlin 
Memorandum  was  drawn  up,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  opposed  its 
presentation,  the  consequence  being  that  the  European 
concert  was  destroyed,  and  Turkey  was  left  to  deal  with 
her  subjects  as  she  liked. 

The  terrible  Bulgarian  atrocities  ensued,  and  although 
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Mr.  Disraeli  was  repeatedly  questioned  on  the  subject,  tie 
persistently  discredited  these  massacres.  On  the  I  ith 
of  August  1876,  when  he  made  his  last  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Premier  once  more  spoke  of  them 
as  gross  exaggerations  manufactured  for  party  purposes ; 
and  he  supported,  as  the  leading  principle  of  the  British 
Government's  foreign  policy,  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
accepted  the  Earldom  of  Beaconsfield.  There  was  speedily 
borne  in  upon  the  new  peer  abundant  evidence  that  the 
horrors  of  the  massacres  in  the  East  had  not  been  one 
whit  exaggerated.  Mr.  Gladstone  startled  the  country  by 
his  pamphlet  on  the  '  Bulgarian  Horrors,'  and  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  deny  the  infamous  crimes  of  the  Turks. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  made  a  speech  at  Aylesbury  in  which 
he  lamely  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Government 
had  been  unrelaxing  in  its  efforts  for  pacification,  but  he 
manifested  no  active  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  Turkish 
rapine  and  lust.  For  the  British  policy  at  this  time  his 
Lordship  was  wholly  responsible,  for  it  is  understood  that 
some  of  his  colleagues  were  growing  weary  in  the  service 
of  l  the  unspeakable  Turk.' 

After  the  Constantinople  Conference  had  failed  to 
bring  Turkey  to  reason,  Eussia  stepped  in  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  nationalities.  The  war  which  ensued  was 
a  just  one  on  the  part  of  Kussia,  yet,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  awakened  conscience  of  England  and  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  is  little  doubt  that  England  would 
have  intervened  in  favour  of  Turkey.  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy  was  to  gain  an  ascendancy  for  England  in  the 
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councils  of  Europe,  and  to  this  end  he  subjugated  every- 
thing. His  spirited  policy  led  us  on  several  occasions 
during  this  Eastern  struggle  to  the  verge  of  war.  On 
the  1 6th  of  April  1878,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
assured  that  nothing  existed  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  on  the  following  morning  the  announcement 
was  made  that  the  Indian  troops  had  been  ordered  to 
Malta.  This  proceeding  was  strictly  unconstitutional. 
Matters  went  on,  and,  finally,  to  the  triumph  of  the  Kus- 
sian  arms  succeeded  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  Before 
this  time,  however,  two  of  the  most  widely  esteemed  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  colleagues,  Lords  Derby  and  Carnar- 
von, had  seceded  from  the  Cabinet,  being  unable  longer 
to  support  their  chief's  Eastern  policy. 

At  the  Berlin  Conference  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself 
was  present  in  the  interests  of  England.  With  British 
aid  Turkey  succeeded  in  getting  back  much  of  her  terri- 
tory, and  by  the  notorious  Anglo-Turkish  Convention 
England  was  rewarded  with  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  having  been  negotiated,  the  English 
delegates,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  London.  The  populace  were  intoxi- 
cated with  delight  when  the  Premier  told  them  that  he 
had  brought  back  '  peace  with  honour.'  History  is 
not  likely  to  endorse  the  boast ;  but  at  the  period  of  his 
return  from  Berlin  Lord  Beaconsfield  unquestionably 
stood  higher  with  a  large  portion  of  the  community  than 
at  any  other  epoch  in  his  career.  He  had  now  touched 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  He  was  feted  with  much  splen- 
dour at  Knightsbridge  and  in  the  City,  and  the  Queen 
conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  It  seemed 
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as  though  his  Government  had  many  years  of  prosperity 
before  it ;  yet  in  a  short  time  the  horizon  became 
clouded.  We  had  one  war  with  Afghanistan,  and  the 
murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  necessitated  a  second. 
Troubles  then  broke  out  in  South  Africa,  and  England 
was  shocked  by  the  terrible  news  of  the  disaster  of 
Isandlana.  Altogether,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  £  spirited ' 
foreign  policy  became  much  too  expensive  for  the  coun- 
try, and  popular  indignation  began  to  gather.  There 
were  also  other  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  national 
expenditure  rose  at  a  frightful  rate,  and  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  weak  and 
vacillating. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  at  length  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  something,  and  in  1880  he  suddenly 
announced  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  It  was  made 
known  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  writer  of 
this  extraordinary  document  made  a  severe  attack  on 
the  Irish  members,  and  then  called  upon  '  all  men  of 
light  and  leading '  to  '  consolidate  their  co-operation,' 
and  resist  the  Liberal  party,  who  were  ready  to  'chal- 
lenge the  imperial  character  of  this  realm.  Having  at- 
tempted and  failed  to  enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their 
policy  of  decomposition,  they  may  perhaps  now  recognise 
in  the  disintegration  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  mode 
which  will  not  only  accomplish  but  precipitate  their  .pur- 
pose.' The  country  had  by  this  time  experienced  a  great 
revulsion  of  feeling  as  regards  the  Beaconsfield  Ministry, 
and  it  gave  an  immense  majority  to  the  Liberals.  The- 
Premier  resigned,  but  his  very  last  act  was  unworthy  of 
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him ;  for  lie  recommended  her  Majesty  to  send  for  Lord 
Hartington,  when  he  knew  very  well  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
name  and  services  had  been  the  talisman  in  the  elections. 
Lord  Hartington  did  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
him,  and  what  the  country  had  done  already,  namely, 
indicated  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  only  possible  Prime 
Minister. 

Lord  Beacons  field  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  session  of  1 8  8 1 ,  and  spoke  on  several 
occasions,  the  last  being  on  March  I  5 ,  when  he  seconded 
the  vote  of  condolence  on  the  assassination  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Four  days  later  he  dined  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House,  when  he  caught 
a  severe  chill.  Next  day  he  consulted  his  physician, 
and  within  a  week  it  became  known  that  he  was  seri- 
ously ill.  He  was  suffering  from  a  combination  of  gout, 
bronchitis,  and  asthma.  The  public  sympathy  was  very 
great,  and  day  after  day  it  found  expression  in  the  most 
anxious  inquiries,  from  the  Sovereign  downwards.  He 
died  on  the  I  pth  of  April  1 8  8  T ,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  last  words  were,  1 1  am  overwhelmed.'  He  was 
buried  by  his  wife  in  Hughenden  churchyard,  and  the 
sorrow  over  his  death  was  genuine  and  almost  univer- 
sal. In  honour  of  the  deceased,  England  has  now  its 
Primrose  League,  with  its  masculine  and  feminine 
ramifications. 

In  private,  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  urbane  and  fasci- 
nating, and  his  character  exhibited  many  other  admir- 
able qualities.  But  it  is  as  a  public  man  only  that  I 
regard  him  here.  Was  he  a  great  statesman  ?  Not  as 
I  understand  the  term.  There  is  only  one  measure  of  the 
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first  rank  associated  with  his  name,  the  Keform  Act  of 
1867,  and  in  passing  this  he  committed  the  very  offence 
he  charged  upon  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  that  is,  he  '  found  the 
Whigs  bathing,  and  stole  their  clothes/  In  matters  of 
foreign  policy  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  energy  and 
brilliancy,  but  he  acted  more  from  haphazard  than  from 
deliberate  method.  He  deified  the  lust  of  empire,  and 
created  the  accursed  spirit  of  Jingoism.  It  was  as  a 
party  leader  that  he  most  shone,  for  he  led  the  Tories 
through  the  wilderness  and  brought  them  out  into  the 
promised  land.  When  he  waxed  grandiloquent  about  the 
constitution  and  the  monarchy,  it  was  not  that  these 
were  really  the  apple  of  his  eye,  but  they  furnished 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  sounding  phrases  and  elaborate 
rhetoric.  Probably  no  public  man  was  ever  guilty  of 
so  many  subterfuges  and  tergiversations.  When  uttering 
his  misrepresentations  his  coolness  was  superbly  unique. 
Although  he  wielded  an  immense  personal  power  over 
thousands  of  Englishmen,  there  never  was  a  statesman 
who  had  less  in  himself  of  what  was  truly  English. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  career  was  so  wonderful,  so  bizarre, 
so  magnificent  as  regards  its  success,  that  men  have  been 
blinded  to  the  real  nature  of  the  man.  Those  who  regard 
his  character  as  complex  are  utterly  mistaken.  There 
never  was  one  more  simple,  or  one  with  an  aim  more  single. 
All  the  dreams  of  his  youth,  all  the  struggles  of  his  early 
political  career,  and  all  his  later  aspirations,  were  true  as 
the  needle  to  the  pole  to  one  object,  and  that  object  was 
the  advancement  of  Benjamin  Disraeli.  He  was-  selfish 
all  through,  and  traded  upon  the  passions  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  English  people.  A  great  statesman  I  take 
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to  be  one  who  serves  his  country  for  its  own  sake,  and 
prefers  its  interests  to  his  own.  Many  Conservative 
statesmen  have  been  worthy  of  this  designation,  but,  pre- 
sumptuous as  it  may  seem,  I  hope,  even  if  I  stood  alone, 
I  should  still  have  the  courage,  after  a  close  study  of  his 
character,  to  deny  it  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 


V* 
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ever  might  be  the  nature  of  his  opinions,  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone a  debater  of  considerable  power  had  been  added  to 
the  House.  As  a  natural  consequence,  when  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  came  into  office  at  the  close  of  1834,  the  member 
for  Newark  was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Government  was  not  long 
afterwards  overthrown  on  the  question  of  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Irish  Church. 

It  was  not  until  1841  that  Peel  constructed  a  stable 
Government.  The  Administration  then  formed  was  des- 
tined to  achieve  a  complete  revolution  in  our  commercial 
and  financial  legislation.  In  this  Ministry  Mr.  Gladstone 
accepted  the  important  offices  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  times 
were  critical,  for  the  Free  Trade  agitation  was  already 
making  great  headway  in  the  country,  and  when  Peel 
brought  forward  his  new  sliding  scale  of  corn  duties  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  denounced  by  Mr.  Cobden 
as  an  insult  to  a  suffering  people.  The  Budget  of  1842 
taxed  all  the  energies  and  ingenuity  of  the  Premier  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  rendered  his  chief  great  service  both 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Budget  and  his  tariff  scheme. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  former  was  its  taxation  of 
wealth  and  the  relief  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 
The  second  branch  of  the  financial  plan,  the  revised 
tariff  or  customs  duties  scheme,  was  very  important,  and 
it  was  understood  to  be  mainly  the  work  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Out  of  nearly  1 200  duty-paying  articles,  a  total 
abolition  or  a  considerable  reduction  was  made  in  no 
fewer  than  750.  This  was  certainly  a  great  step  towards 
freedom  of  manufactures,  and  the  Protectionists  must 
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have  already  begun  to  quake  for  the  stability  of  their 
principles.  Mr.  Gladstone's  labours  were  at  this  time 
very  arduous,  and  during  the  session  of  1842  he  spoke 
129  times,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  the  new 
fiscal  legislation.  He  demonstrated  his  capacity  for 
grasping  all  the  most  complicated  details  of  finance,  and 
also  his  power  of  comprehending  the  scope  and  necessities 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  In  the  year 
1843,  having  now  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  introduced  and  carried  a  very  valu- 
able measure  for  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  machinery.  In  the  following  year  he  brought 
forward  his  Eailway  Bill — a  measure  also  of  the  first 
importance.  By  it  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a  conditional 
power  to  purchase  railways  which  had  not  adopted  a 
revised  scale  of  tolls.  The  bill  also  compulsorily  pro- 
vided for  one  third-class  train  per  day  upon  every  line 
of  railway,  regulated  the  speed  of  travelling,  &c.,  and 
arranged  for  the  carrying  of  children  at  reduced  rates. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  measure,  which  became 
law,  was  conceived  distinctly  in  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office  in  1845  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Maynooth  grant,  it  is  necessary  to  note  his 
attitude  at  this  time  upon  religious  questions.  He  had 
recently  published  a  work  entitled  'The  State  in  its 
Kelations  with  the  Church,'  as  well  as  a  second  treatise, 
'  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Kesults.'  As  the 
contemplated  increase  in  the  Maynooth  endowment  and 
the  establishment  of  non-sectarian  colleges  were  at  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  enunciated  in  these  works,  he 
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felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  retire  from  the  Government. 
But  about  this  period  he  supported  a  bill  for  confirming 
the  possession  of  religious  endowments  in  the  hands  of 
Dissenters ;  and  in  speaking  during  the  debates  on  the 
Maynooth  Improvement  Bill  he  admitted  that  the  ex- 
clusive support  of  the  Established  Church  was  a  doctrine 
that  was  losing  ground  every  day.  There  was  something 
Quixotic  in  the  resignation  of  his  post,  for  as  soon  as 
he  was  free  from  official  ties  he  gave  his  support  to  the 
Maynooth  Bill.  He  also  supported  the  Government 
scheme  for  the  extension  of  academical  education  in 
Ireland,  which  was  described  by  Sir  R.  Inglis  as  'a 
gigantic  scheme  of  godless  education.'  These  were  con- 
siderable advances  from  the  high  and  dry  religious  Tory- 
ism of  some  years  before. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  ( Remarks  upon  Recent  Com- 
mercial Legislation/  issued  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1845, 
showed  that  the  writer  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the 
position  of  a  Eree  Trader.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  intention  of  abolishing 
the  corn  laws ;  and  in  his  reconstituted  Ministry  Mr. 
Gladstone  appeared  as  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
As  he  had  been  elected  for  Newark  as  a  Protectionist, 
he  now  retired  from  the  representation  of  that  borough. 
Being  for  some  time  out  of  the  House,  he  could  not  sup- 
port from  his  place  in  Parliament  the  great  repeal  measure 
of  1 846,  which  he  had  assisted  largely  in  framing.  * 

In  1847  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, but  soon  gave  offence  to  some  of  his  constituents 
by  eloquently  supporting  the  proposal  to  admit  Jews  to 
Parliament.  During  the  session  of  1848  he  strongly 
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defended  the  Free  Trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
further  admitted  the  necessity  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws.  In  regard  to  colonial  matters,  speaking 
to  a  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the 
Colonies,  he  said  it  was  time  to  improve  the  system,  and 
advocated  the  appointment  of  a  Commission.  If  Parlia- 
ment studied  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  the 
way  to  maintain  our  connection  with  them,  and  to  main- 
tain that  which  was  even  more  important  than  the  mere 
political  connection  between  the  Colonies  and  England — 
namely,  the  love  of  the  Colonies  for  the  mother  country, 
and  a  desire  to  imitate  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
great  country  from  which  they  had  sprung. 

Foreign  matters  also  claimed  Mr.  Gladstone's  attention. 
One  of  the  finest  speeches  he  has  ever  delivered  was  made 
in  the  session  of  1850  during  the  debate  on  Greece  and 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  against  that  Power.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  his  celebrated  letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  on  the  condition  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons, 
and  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  political  prisoners* 
These  revelations  produced  an  immense  effect,  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  Lord  Palmerston  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  done  himself  honour  by  the  course  he  had  taken. 
Great  Britain  made  official  remonstrances  with  the  Court 
of  Naples,  and  although  much  immediate  good  did  not 
result,  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  formed  one  of  the  pre- 
cipitating causes  in  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  Nea- 
politan Government — one  of  the  most  scandalous  Govern- 
ments of  modern  times. 

The  Derby-Disraeli  Government  of  1852  having  been 
defeated  on  its  Budget  —  a  result  mainly  due  to  the 
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telling  and  incisive  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone — Lord 
Aberdeen  came  into  power  and  constructed  his  Coalition 
Ministry.  In  this  Ministry  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  he  was 
called  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  press  and 
of  the  country.  Great  expectations  were  formed  for  his 
future  on  the11  part  of  his  friends.  He  did  not  disap- 
point these  prognostications,  but  speedily  inaugurated  a 
new  and  brilliant  era  in  finance.  He  brought  forward  a 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  which 
was  adopted,  and  which  worked  most  successfully  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war.  Then  he  introduced 
his  first  Budget,  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  financial  state- 
ments. It  provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
income-tax,  to  expire  in  1860  ;  the  equalisation  of  the 
spirit  duties  ;  the  abolition  of  the  soap  duties  ;  the  rein- 
troduction  of  the  penny  receipt-stamp ;  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  on  cabs  and  hackney-coaches ;  and  the  equali- 
sation of  the  assessed  taxes.  Altogether  the  duty  on 
twenty-three  articles  was  abolished,  and  the  duty  on 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  reduced,  the  total  relief 
amounting  to  £5,000,000.  The  scheme  met  with  un- 
equivocal success,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  most  able, 
far-sighted,  and  practicable  of  financial  measures  since 
Peel's  celebrated  Budget  of  1 844. 

The  Crimean  war  overthrew  Mr.  Gladstone's  hopes. 
He  was  called  upon  to  prepare  a  War  Budget,  which  he 
did  with  skill  and  success,  although  the  work  was  dis- 
tasteful. With  regard  to  the  war  itself,  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  British  services  in  the  Crimea  led  to  the 
collapse  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government.  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  and  his  Peelite  friends  now  accepted  office  under 
Lord  Palmerston ;  but  as  the  Premier  did  not  resist  Mr. 
Koebuck's  motion  for  a  Sebastopol  inquiry,  they  again 
resigned.  Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  during  the  war  was 
much  criticised,  and  he  has  since  put  forward  an  elaborate 
apology  for  his  conduct  during  this  critical  period.  There 
were  certain  stages  of  the  conflict  at  which  he  believed 
peace  might  have  been  secured,  but  the  country  at  large 
was  clamorous  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  until  the 
power  of  Russia  had  been  effectually  crippled. 

The  Palmerston  Government  was  defeated  in  the  session 
of  1857  on  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  condemning  our  policy 
in  China  in  connection  with  the  affair  of  the  lorcha 
Arrow.  The  resolution  deprecated  the  violent  measures 
resorted  to  at  Canton,  and  called  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  our  commercial  relations  with  China. 
Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  support  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  motion.  He  reviewed  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  British  authorities 
against  the  Chinese,  and  said  in  conclusion  :  c  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  is  proudly  conscious  that 
he  belongs  to  an  assembly  which  in  its  collective  capacity 
is  the  paramount  power  of  the  state.  But  if  it  is  the 
paramount  power  of  the  state,  it  can  never  separate  from 
that  paramount  power  a  similar  and  paramount  responsi- 
bility. The  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  acquit 
us.  It  is  with  us  to  determine  whether  this  wrong  shall 
remain  unchecked  and  uncorrected.  And  at  a  time  when 
sentiments  are  so  much  divided,  every  man,  I  trust,  will 
give  his  vote  with  the  recollection  and  the  consciousness 
that  it  may  depend  on  his  single  vote  whether  the  mise- 
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ries,  the  crimes,  the  atrocities  that  I  fear  are  now  pro- 
ceeding in  China  are  to  be  discountenanced  or  not.  We 
have  now  come  to  the  crisis  of  the  case.  England  is  not 
yet  committed.  With  you,  then,  with  us,  with  every  one 
of  us,  it  rests  to  show  that  this  House,  which  is  the  first, 
the  most  ancient,  and  the  noblest  temple  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  is  also  the  temple  of  that  everlasting  justice 
without  which  freedom  itself  would  only  be  a  name,  or 
only  a  curse  to  mankind.  And  I  cherish  the  trust  and 
belief  that  when  you,  sir,  rise  to  declare  in  your  place  to- 
night the  numbers  of  the  division  from  the  chair  which  you 
adorn,  the  words  which  you  will  speak  will  go  forth  from 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  as  a  message 
of  mercy  and  peace,  but  also  as  a  message  of  British  jus- 
tice and  British  wisdom  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
world.'  There  was  a  majority  of  1 6  against  the  Govern- 
ment, whereupon  the  Premier  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  came  back  to  power  greatly  strengthened. 

But  in  the  following  session  it  was  defeated  again  on 
the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  the  country  and  the  House 
having  imbibed  the  feeling,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  measure  was  introduced 
at  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  speech 
which  most  deeply  impressed  the  House  during  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  that  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  French  alliance,  but  he  condemned  the  action  of 
Ministers  in  not  answering  the  French  despatch  on  the 
subject  before  the  House.  Lord  Palmerston  had  said  that 
he  answered  it  verbally,  but  that  was  most  unsatisfactory; 
and  it  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to 
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thrust  verbal  answers  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  the  absolute  and  primary  duty  of  the  Government  to 
have  answered  the  charges  contained  in  Count  Walewski's 
despatch,  and  to  have  explained  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  state  of  our  law  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
refugees.  £  If  there  is  any  feeling  in  this  House  for  the 
honour  of  England/  said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  eloquent 
peroration,  <  don't  let  us  be  led  away  by  some  vague  state- 
ment upon  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  criminal  law. 
Let  us  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  vindicating  that  law. 
As  far  as  justice  requires,  let  us  have  the  existing  law 
vindicated,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  amend  it  if  it  be 
found  necessary.  But  do  not  let  us  allow  it  to  lie  under 
a  cloud  of  accusations  of  which  we  are  convinced  that 
it  is  totally  innocent.  These  times  are  grave  for  liberty. 
We  live  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  we  talk  of  progress ; 
we  believe  that  we  are  advancing ;  but  can  any  man  of 
observation  who  has  watched  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  in  Europe  have  failed  to  perceive  that  there  is  a 
movement  indeed,  but  a  downward  and  backward  move- 
ment ?  There  are  a  few  spots  in  which  institutions  that 
claim  our  sympathy  still  exist  and  flourish.  They  are 
secondary  places — nay,  they  are  almost  the  holes  and  cor- 
ners of  Europe  so  far  as  mere  material  greatness  is  con- 
cerned, although  their  moral  will,  I  trust,  ensure  them  long 
prosperity  and  happiness.  But  in  these  times  more  than 
ever  does  responsibility  centre  upon  the  institutions  of 
England ;  and  if  it  does  centre  upon  England,  upon  her 
principles,  upon  her  laws,  and  upon  her  governors,  then 
I  say  that  a  measure  passed  by  this  House  of  Commons — 
the  chief  hope  of  freedom — which  attempts  to  establish  a 
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moral  complicity  between  us  and  those  who  seek  safety 
in  repressive  measures,  will  be  a  blow  and  a  discourage- 
ment to  that  sacred  cause  in  every  country  in  the  world.' 
Lord  Palmerston  replied  with  spirit,  but  a  hostile  majority 
of  nineteen  compelled  him  to  resign  office. 

Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  an  appointment  from  Lord 
Derby  as  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  in  November  1858,  and  went  out  to  Corfu.  A 
few  years  after  his  mission  the  islands  were  formally  incor- 
porated with  Greece.  Mr.  Gladstone's  industry  and  ability 
were  further  evidenced  at  this  time  by  the  appearance  of 
his  important  work — his  magnum  opus  in  literature — 
'  Studies  in  Homer/  a  work  exhibiting  wide  and  labo- 
rious research,  and  much  enthusiasm  for  e  the  blind  old 
man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle.' 

The  Tories  being  driven  out  of  office  in  1859,  Lord 
Palmerston  again  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr.  Glad-b 
stone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A  new  and 
memorable  departure  in  the  commercial  progress  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  dates  from  the  year 
1860,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  the  greatest 
of  his  financial  measures.  The  treaty  with  France,  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Cobden  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was  concluded  on  Free  Trade 
principles,  and  this  treaty  has  resulted  in  lasting  benefit 
to  the  two  nations.  The  Budget  was  awaited  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  the  House  was  densely  crowded  on 
the  loth  February,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  it, 
There  was  a  relief  of  £2,14.6,000  from  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  National  Debt ;  the  war  duties  on  tea  and 
sugar  were  to  be  continued  for  fifteen  months  ;  the  duties 
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on  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  oranges,  &c.,  were  abolished ; 
the  duties  on  timber,  currants,  hops,  &c.,  were  reduced ; 
and  other  beneficial  changes  were  proposed,  including 
the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty.  There  was,  however,  no 
option  but  to  retain  the  income  tax.  After  detailing  the 
leading  features  of  the  treaty  with  France,  the  Chancellor 
passed  a  glowing  eulogium  upon  Mr.  Cobden.  The  Lords 
rejected  the  Paper  Duty  Bill,  whereupon  Lord  Palmerston 
carried  the  resolution  already  mentioned,  to  the  effect  that 
the  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies  to  the  Crown  is 
vested  in  the  Commons  alone,  thus  reaffirming  the  old 
power  of  the  House  in  legislation  bearing  upon  finance. 

The  advantages  of  Free  Trade  to  the  British  Empire 
were  made  clearly  apparent  in  1 86 1,  when  the  scarcity 
of  the  harvest  drove  us  to  rely  upon  foreign  sources  for  a 
large  portion  of  our  necessary  commodities.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  legislation  of  1846  England  must  have  been 
greatly  crippled  at  this  juncture.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  continued  his  beneficial  legislation  for  the 
people,  and  brought  forward  his  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
Bill,  which  passed  into  law  and  proved  a  great  boon  to 
the  masses  of  the  community.  By  the  Budget  of  this 
year  the  income  tax  was  reduced  one  penny,  and  the 
paper  duties  were  abolished,  Mr.  Gladstone  circumvent- 
ing the  Lords  by  including  his  chief  financial  proposi- 
tions in  one  bill.  This  course  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  (now  Marquis  of 
Salisbury),  but  approved  by  such  eminent  constitutional 
authorities  as  Sir  William  Heathcote  and  Mr.  Walpole, 
both  of  whom  were  Conservatives.  The  Duke  of  Kutland 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  whole  scheme  in  the  Lords, 
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but  the  Earl  of  Derby  counselled  its  acceptance.     The 
bill  became  law,  and  a  great  constitutional  crisis  between* 
the  two  Houses  was  thus  averted. 

One  of  the  few  serious  mistakes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  was  made  towards  the  close  of  1862,  when,  in  a 
speech  at  Newcastle,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  had  already  succeeded  in  making  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  which  were  in  revolt,  an 
independent  nation.  As  many  of  the  warmest  admirers 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  ardent  defenders 
of  the  North  in  the  American  civil  war,  this  declaration 
caused  them  much  pain.  Earl  Eussell,  moreover,  had 
just  before  declined  to  recognise  the  Confederate  States 
as  a  separate  and  independent  power.  Some  years  later, 
Mr.  Gladstone  frankly  confessed  that  he  had  committed  o 
an  error  of  judgment  in  this  matter. 

The  Budget  of  1862  was  a  stationary  one,  but  that  of 
1863  exhibited  a  surplus,  which  allowed  a  reduction  of 
twopence  upon  the  income  tax,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tea 
duty  to  a  shilling,  besides  several  minor  items  of  relief. 
A  proposal,  however,  to  subject  charities  to  the  income  tax 
led  to  such  a  powerful  opposition  outside  the  House,  that 
it  was  withdrawn,  although  the  Chancellor's  arguments 
were  endorsed  by  many  who  were  opposed  to  the  indis- 
criminate and  mistaken  beneficence  which  was  so  pre- 
valent. The  financial  statement  of  1864  was  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
a  policy  of  which  peace,  progress,  and  retrenchment  were  o 
the  watchwords.  There  was  a  surplus  of  .£3,152,000, 
and  reductions  were  made  in  the  income  tax,  the  fire 
insurance  duty,  and  the  malt  tax.  The  Budget  of  1865 
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revealed  a  surplus  of  ^3,23  1,000,  and  the  tea  duty  and 
the  income  tax  were  further  largely  reduced.  The  relief 
in  taxation  amounted,  in  fact,  this  year  to  no  less  than 
,£5,420,000.  The  scheme  encountered  less  opposition 
than  any  previous  Budget,  and  gained  the  warm  approval 
of  the  country.  It  was  evident  that  a  master-hand  was 
guiding  the  national  finances,  and  fortunately  the  Chan- 
cellor's calculations  were  aided  and  verified  by  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  country. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  July  1865,  Mr. 
Gladstone  found .  himself  opposed  at  Oxford  University 
by  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  and  the  electors  preferred  the 
uncompromising  defender  of  the  Church  to  the  more 
brilliant  statesman  and  financier.  Mr.  Gladstone's  rejec- 
tion was  entirely  due  to  the  non-residents,  the  bigotry 
of  the  country  vicarage  being  called  into  play.  Driven 
from  Oxford,  he  went  down  to  South  Lancashire.  Ap- 
pearing at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  he  used  the 
now  famous  phrase,  'At  last,  my  friends,  I  am  come 
among  you,  and  I  am  come  among  you  unmuzzled.' 
After  an  exciting  contest,  he  was  returned,  with  two 
Conservative  colleagues.  Soon  after  the  general  election 
the  Liberal  party  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Government  was  now  recon- 
structed, with  Earl  Russell  as  Premier,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  leader  in  the  Lower  House.  On  the  3d  of  May  1866, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  brought  forward  what 
was  destined  to  be  his  last  Budget  for  some  years.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  ^1,338,000,  which  allowed  a  further 
and  considerable  reduction  of  taxation.  The  condition  of 
Ireland  was  very  grave  at  this  time,  and  as  apprehensions 
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were  also  indulged  with  regard  to  the  Fenians,  a  bill 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  was  brought 
in  and  passed. 

The  Eeform  question,  which  for'  years  had  affected  the 
House  of  Commons  like  an  intermittent  fever,  once  more 
became  imperative,  and  demanded  immediate  treatment. 
Chequered  indeed  had  been  the  history  of  this  question, 
and  many  Governments  had  essayed  to  settle  it,  but  from 
a  variety  of  causes  all  their  efforts  had  proved  abortive. 
The  friends  of  Reform  had  charged  several  Administra- 
tions with  betraying  the  people  on  this  subject.  To  wipe 
away  the  reproach,  and  to  secure  a  settlement  which 
should  have  some  degree  of  permanence,  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  Ministry  resolved  upon  introducing  a  measure 
having,  for  that  time,  a  liberal  and  an  extensive  scope. 
The  Franchise  Bill  proposed  to  create  an  occupation 
franchise  in  counties,  including  houses  at  ^14  rental,  to 
establish  a  savings  bank  franchise,  a  lodger  franchise,  and 
other  new  suffrages.  Altogether  the  new  voters  of  all 
classes  would  number  400,000.  The  bill  satisfied  the 
majority  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  Mr.  Lowe  (Lord  Sher- 
brooke),  though  belonging  to  that  party,  was  one  of  its 
most  powerful  assailants,  and  delivered  the  most  effective 
speeches  against  the  measure.  Mr.  Horsman  also  joined 
the  Conservatives  in  opposing  the  bill.  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Bright  defended  the  scheme  with  more  than 
their  customary  eloquence. 

In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  besought  the  House  '  to  be  wise, 
and  be  wise  in  time/  For  eight  nights  the  debate  lasted, 
and  probably  more  speeches  of  first-class  power  were 
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delivered  on  this  important  occasion  than  on  any  other 
in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone 
concluded  the  discussion  with  a  speech  of  marvellous 
power,  breadth,  and  comprehensiveness.  Its  personal 
passages  touched  every  one,  and  as  a  whole  this  brilliant 
address  was  worthy  to  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
speeches  which  have  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to 
its  very  depths.  l  Sir,'  concluded  the  orator,  in  an  im- 
passioned peroration,  {  we  are  assailed ;  this  bill  is  in  a 
state  of  crisis  and  of  peril,  and  the  Government  along 
with  it.  We  stand  or  fall  with  it,  as  has  been  declared 
by  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Russell.  We  stand  with  it 
now ;  we  may  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence.  If  we  do 
so  fall,  we,  or  others  in  our  places,  shall  rise  with  it  here- 
after. I  shall  not  attempt  to  measure  with  precision  the 
forces  that  are  to  be  arranged  against  us  in  the  coming 
issue.  Perhaps  the  great  division  of  to-night  is  not  the 
last  that  must  take  place  in  the  struggle.  At  some  point 
of  the  contest  you  may  possibly  succeed.  You  may  drive 
us  from  our  seats.  You  may  bury  the  bill  that  we  have 
introduced,  but  we  will  write  upon  its  gravestone  for  an 
epitaph  this  line,  with  certain  confidence  in  its  fulfilment 
— Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor.  You  cannot 
fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  great 
social  forces  which  move  onwards  in  their  might  and 
majesty,  and  which  the  tumult  of  our  debates  does  not 
for  a  moment  impede  or  disturb — those  great  social  forces 
are  against  you ;  they  are  marshalled  on  our  side ;  and 
the  banner  which  we  now  carry  in  this  fight,  though  per- 
haps at  some  moment  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking 
heads,  yet  it  soon  again  will  float  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
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and  it  will  be  borne  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  united 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  perhaps  not  to  an  easy,  but 
to  a  certain  and  a  not  far  distant  victory.' 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  small  majority, 
and  other  dangers  which  threatened  the  bill  were  also 
overcome,  but  on  the  1 8th  of  June  it  was  unexpectedly 
wrecked  upon  a  motion  by  Lord  Dunkellin  substituting  a 
ratal  instead  of  a  rental  basis  for  the  borough  franchise. 
As  the  decision  of  the  House  practically  disfranchised  a 
great  number  of  persons,  the  Government  regarded  it  as 
a  vital  point,  threw  up  the  measure,  and  resigned  office. 
Lord  Derby  formed  a  new  Administration,  but  was  un- 
successful in  gaining  the  support  of  Lord  Grosvenor  and 
other  disaffected  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  story 
of  the  Conservative  Keform  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  session  of  1867,  I  have  told  in  the  article  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Lord  Derby  having  resigned  the  Premier- 
ship, he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  the  latter 
was  overthrown  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church. 
On  appealing  to  the  country,  an  enormous  majority  was 
returned  in  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  That  statesman 
lost  his  seat  for  South  Lancashire,  but  found  a  refuge  in 
Greenwich,  being  most  warmly  received  by  the  electors, 
who  returned  him  by  a  large  majority  over  his  Conserva- 
tive opponents. 

Mr.  Disraeli  went  out  of  office,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
became  Prime  Minister.  Now  began  a  distinguished  era 
in  legislation.  After  protracted  debates,  and  greater  ex- 
citement in  the  country  than  had  been  witnessed  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Irish  Church 
Disestablishment  Bill  became  law,  the  Government  being 
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supported  by  large  majorities  all  through.  This  Act  has 
been  described  as  the  most  remarkable  legislative  achieve- 
ment of  modern  times.  It  was  followed  in  1870  by 
the  passing  of  a  scarcely  less  important  and  popular 
measure,  the  Irish  Land  Act.  It  was  put  forward  as  the 
chief  claim  on  behalf  of  this  measure  that  while  it  ensured 
for  the  tenant  security  of  holding,  it  did  not  confiscate 
a  single  valuable  right  of  the  Irish  landowner.  During 
the  same  session  many  other  measures  of  public  import- 
ance were  passed,  while  the  halfpenny  postage  for  news- 
papers and  the  halfpenny  postcard  were  among  the 
minor  public  advantages  established.  The  session  of 
1871  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  discussions  on  the  army, 
and  the  issue  of  the  royal  warrant  for  the  abolition 
of  purchase.  This  step  was  censured  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  approved  by  such  a  legal  and  constitu- 
tional authority  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  The  Treaty  of 
Washington  was  also  concluded.  At  Blackheath  Mr. 
Gladstone  delivered  a  spirited  oration  in  defence  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government ;  but  signs  were  not 
wanting  that  the  popularity  of  the  Ministry  was  waning. 
Men  began  to  complain  that  they  were  being  reformed 
off  their  feet,  and  that  they  must  really  have  time  to 
draw  their  breath.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Government 
suffered  much  damage  by  what  was  known  as  c  the 
Ewelme  scandal,'  by  Sir  Robert  Collier's  elevation  to  the 
Judicial  Committee,  and  other  matters. 

In  the  session  of  1873  the  Ballot  Bill  was  carried. 
The  Alabama  claims  were  also  finally  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  though  not  without  a  powerful  protest  on 
some  points  by  our  arbitrator,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn. 
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Some  valuable  domestic  Acts  were  passed,  dealing  with 
the  public  health,  licensing,  adulteration,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  mines.  An  Education  Act  for  Scotland  was 
also  carried.  In  the  session  of  1873  Mr.  Gladstone 
endeavoured  to  add  to  his  former  legislative  triumphs 
by  grappling  with  the  Irish  University  question.  He 
introduced  a  large  and  comprehensive  measure ;  but 
although  it  was  favourably  received  in  the  outset,  a 
hostile  feeling  soon  began  to  manifest  itself.  On  the 
I  ith  of  March,  and  just  before  the  division  on  the  second 
reading,  Mr.  Gladstone  pleaded  powerfully  for  the  mea- 
sure. 'If,'  he  observed,  t  the  labours  of  1869  and  1870 
are  to  be  forgotten  in  Ireland  —  if,  where  we  have 
earnestly  sought  and  toiled  for  peace,  we  find  only  con- 
tention— if  our  tenders  of  relief  are  thrust  aside  with 
scorn — let  us  still  remember  that  there  is  a  voice  which 
is  not  heard  in  the  crackling  of  the  fire  or  in  the  roaring 
of  the  whirlwind  or  the  storm,  but  which  will  and  must 
be  heard  when  they  have  passed  away — the  still  small 
voice  of  justice.  To  mete  out  justice  to  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  view  that,  with  human  infirmity,  we  could 
form,  has  been  the  work — I  will  almost  say  the  sacred 
W0rk — -of  this  Parliament.  Having  put  our  hand  to  the 
plough,  let  us  not  turn  back.  Let  not  what  we  think 
the  fault  or  perverseness  of  those  whom  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  assist  have  the  slightest  effect  in  turning  us,  even 
by  a  hair's-breadth,  from  the  path  on  which  we  have 
entered.  As  we  have  begun,  so  let  us  persevere  even  to 
the  end,  and  with  firm  and  resolute  hand  let  us  efface 
from  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  country  the  last — 
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for  I  believe  it  is  the  last — of  the   religious  and   social 
grievances  of  Ireland.' 

The  appeal  was  made  in  vain;  the   bill  was  lost  by 
three    votes,    287   being    recorded    against   and   284  in 
favour  of   the   measure.      Mr.    Gladstone  thereupon   re- 
signed, but  Mr.  Disraeli  unconditionally  declined  to  take 
office  with  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  against , 
him.      In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  read  an.! 
extract  from   a  letter   he  had  addressed  to  the  Queen, . 
in  which  he  contended  that  his  rival's  summary  refusal  - 
to  accept   office  was  contrary  to  precedent  and    parlia- 
mentary usage.      But,   under  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances,  he  said,  the  late  Government  had  consented  to. 
resume  office,  and  they  would  endeavour  to  proceed,  both 
with  regard  to  legislation  and  administration,  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  which  had  heretofore  regulated 
their  conduct.      The   recess  did  not  see  the  Ministry  at 
all   strengthened  in  the    favour  of  the   country,  and  in 
January  1874  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  a  manifesto  dissolv-  i 
ing  Parliament.     In  this  important  document  he  detailed 
the   reasons  for  taking  so   decisive  a  step,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  could  never 
be  effectually  promoted  by  a  Government  that  was  not 
invested  with   adequate  authority.      He  was  able  to  lay 
before    the    nation    a    distinguished    record    of    Liberal 
services  and  measures,  but  the  country  desired  a  change. 
Many  powerful  interests  were  allied  against  the  Mini- 
stry,  the  clergy  and  the   publicans  being  amongst  the 
most  hostile.      The   Conservatives    were    triumphant    at 
the  polling-booths,  and  gained  a  clear  majority  of  forty- 
six  votes. 
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As  soon  as  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies  was  known, 
Mr.  Gladstone  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Queen. 
The  Liberal  Administration  had  waged  war  against  abuses 
wherever  found,  and  in  its  zeal  had  committed  mistakes. 
Many  blunders  were  attributable  to  the  Premier's  lieu- 
tenants, who  displayed  a  want  of  tact  and  adaptability. 
*  But,'  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  e  the  record  which  this 
Gladstone  Administration  has  left  in  the  statute  book 
might  well  atone  for  blunders  far  more  stupendous  than 
those  with  which  it  was  fairly  chargeable.  Its  errors 
were  few  and  trivial  by  comparison  ;  its  services  were  con- 
spicuous and  enduring.  It  is  worthy  of  equal  remem- 
brance with  any  Ministry  of  the  century,  for  in  its  legis- 
lation it  touched  higher  grounds  than  those  of  mere 
material  comfort  and  prosperity  (though  in  an  unusual 
degree  it  considered  these  also)  :  it  satisfied  the  claims 
of  conscience,  and  met — in  so  far  as  the  time  of  its 
duration  permitted — those  demands  of  justice  in  relation 
to  Ireland  which  had  hitherto  been  ignored — demands 
which  had  been  the  sport  of  circumstances  and  of 
Governments,  and  for  whose  redress  their  advocates  had 
long  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  British  Legislature  in 
vain.' 

In  1875  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  during  his  temporary  withdrawal  his 
place  was  occupied  by  Lord  Hartington.  The  ex-Premier 
now  devoted  himself  to  ecclesiastical  controversy.  His 
essay  on  Ritualism,  his  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
and  other  cognate  publications,  excited  widespread  in- 
terest and  discussions  in  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
press.  But  the  Eastern  Question  again  brought  the 
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veteran  Liberal  leader  into  the  domain  of  politics.  The 
spirit  of  the  war-horse  could  not  be  quelled,  and  the 
country  thrilled  with  his  fiery  condemnation  of  the  Bul- 
garian massacres.  He  called  for  a  stop  to  be  put  to  the 
anarchy,  the  misrule,  and  the  bloodshed  in  Bulgaria;*: 
and  demanded  that  the  Ottoman  rule  should  be  excluded, 
not  only  from  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  but  also 
from  Bulgaria.  The  Turks  must  clear  out,  £  bag  and 
baggage/  from  the  province  they  had  desolated  and 
profaned.  At  Blackheath  and  at  St.  James's  Hall  he 
reviewed  with  severity  the  Government  policy  on  the 
Eastern  question.  The  venue  was  then  transferred  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  thence  once  more  to 
the  country ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
had  no  longer  reason  to  complain  of  the  silence  of  his 
ancient  foe. 

Soon  after  war  was  declared  by  Kussia  in  the  interests 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  very 
effective  speech  on  affairs  in  the  East.  He  appealed  to 
the  Government  on  behalf  of  Bosnia,  Montenegro,  and 
Bulgaria,  imploring  them  to  do  their  best  to  lift  the 
burden  of  woe  and  shame  from  the  suffering  races.  c  It 
is  a  prize  well  worth  competing  for/  he  said ;  l  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  try  to  win  it.  I  believe  there  are  men  in 
the  Cabinet  who  would  try  to  win  it  if  they  were  free  to 
act  on  their  own  beliefs  and  aspirations.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late,  I  say,  to  become  competitors  for  that  prize ;  but  be 
assured  that  whether  you  mean  to  claim  for  yourselves 
even  a  single  leaf  in  that  immortal  chaplet  of  renown 
which  will  be  the  reward  of  true  labour  in  that  cause,  or 
whether  you  turn  your  backs  upon  that  cause  and  upon 
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your  own  duty,  I  believe  for  one  that  the  knell  of 
Turkish  tyranny  in  these  provinces  has  sounded.  So 
far  as  human  eye  can  judge,  it  is  about  to  be  destroyed. 
The  destruction  may  not  come  in  the  way  or  by  the 
means  that  we  should  choose ;  but  come  this  boon  from 
what  hands  it  may,  it  will  be  a  noble  boon,  and  as  a 
noble  boon  will  gladly  be  accepted  by  Christendom  and 
the  world.5 

In  appealing  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone  ap- 
pealed to  one  whose  sympathies  lay  with  the  oppressors 
rather  than  the  oppressed.  England  did  not  lift  up  her 
voice  at  this  time,  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  clearly  and 
unmistakably  against  tyranny  and  injustice.  It  was  left 
for  the  sword  of  Russia  to  accomplish  what .  diplomacy  - 
failed  to  do.  After  a  victorious  campaign  Russia  assented 
to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  thus  brought  the  war 
to  a  close.  Again  in  1878  and  1879  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  found  a  sleepless  critic  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; but  while  the  strength,  the  vehemence,  and  the 
success  of  the  oratory  remained  with  the  latter,  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  with  the  former.  The 
member  for  Greenwich  condemned  the  despatch  of  Indian 
troops  to  Malta  as  unconstitutional,  pointed  out  the 
dangers  of  the  Ministerial  policy,  described  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  treaty  as  '  an  insane  covenant,'  denounced  our 
new  responsibilities  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  adversely  criticised 
the  proposed  scientific  frontier  of  India,  and  strongly 
condemned  the  Afghan  war.  He  also  attacked  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government,  and  here  had  no 
difficulty  in  planting  many  serious  and  well-directed 
blows.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  ever  prided  himself 
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upon  his  imperturbability,  pursued  his  Imperial  policy 
unchecked. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  length  resolved  upon  an  important 
step.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  he  boldly  decided  to  con- 
test Midlothian.  He  accordingly  went  north  in  December, 
and  accomplished  an  oratorical  and  intellectual  feat  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  any  statesman  who  had  attained 
his  seventieth  year.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  he 
addressed  audiences  numbering  seventy-five  thousand 
people,  while  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  took  part  in 
the  demonstrations  evoked  by  his  visit.  One  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches,  delivered  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Glasgow,  dealt  specially  with  Cyprus,  the  Suez  Canal, 
India,  and  Afghanistan.  '  We  had  Afghanistan  ruined/ 
he  said,  c  India  not  advanced,  but  thrown  back  in  govern- 
ment, subjected  to  heavy  and  uojust  charges,  subjected  to 
what  might  be  well  termed,  in  comparison  with  the  mild 
government  of  former  years,  a  system  of  oppression ;  and 
with  all  this  we  had  at  home  the  law  broken  and  the 
rights  of  Parliament  invaded.' 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  8th  March  1880, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  again  went  to  Midlothian.  Speak- 
ing in  the  Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the  I  /th  of  March, 
he  dilated  at  great  length  upon  the  various  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  and  concluded  with  these  references  to  his 
opponents  and  himself :  c  I  give  them  credit  for  patriotic 
motives  ;  I  give  them  credit  for  those  patriotic  motives 
which  are  so  incessantly  and  gratuitously  denied  to  us. 
I  believe  that  we  are  all  united,  gentlemen — indeed,  it 
would  be  most  unnatural  if  we  were  not — in  a  fond  attach- 
ment, perhaps  in  something  of  a  proud  attachment,  to  the 
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great  country  to  which  we  belong — to  this  great  empire 
which  has  committed  to  it  a  trust  and  a  function  given 
from  Providence  as  special  and  remarkable  as  ever  was  in- 
trusted to  any  portion  of  the  family  of  man.  Gentlemen, 
I  feel  when  I  speak  of  that  trust  and  that  function  that 
words  fail  me ;  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the 
nobleness  of  the  inheritance  that  has  descended  upon  us, 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  duty  of  maintaining  it.  I  will 
not  condescend  to  make  it  a  part  of  controversial  politics. 
It  is  a  part  of  my  being,  of  my  flesh  and  blood,  of  my 
heart  and  soul.  For  those  ends  I  have  laboured  through 
my  youth  and  manhood  till  my  hairs  are  grey.  In  that 
faith  and  practice  I  have  lived ;  in  that  faith  and  practice 
I  will  die.'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  successful  in  ousting  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  from  the  representation 
of  Midlothian.  Throughout  the  country  generally  there 
was  an  extraordinary  revolution  of  political  feeling.  The 
election  resulted  in  3  5  I  Liberals  being  returned,  with 
240  Conservatives  and  6 1  Home  Rulers.  The  Liberals 
had  thus  a  majority  of  fifty  over  the  Conservatives  and 
Home  Eulers  combined.  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  once  re- 
signed, and  Mr.  Gladstone  again  took  office  as  Prime 
Minister,  after  fruitless  negotiations  on  the  part  of  Lords 
Granville  and  Hartington. 

Few  Governments  have  had  so  strong  a  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  such  an  effective  list  of  debaters 
in  its  ranks,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Ministry ;  but  its 
strength  was  destined  to  decline  within  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  The  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  discussions  on  Irish  affairs  and  the  Brad- 
laugh  case.  With  regard  to  the  Bradlaugh  difficulty, 
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Mr.  Gladstone  earnestly  begged  the  House  not  to  mix  up 
the  question  with  a  religious  discussion.  He  said  that 
if  they  undertook  to  interfere  for  the  first  time  with  a 
gentleman  who  proposed  to  fulfil  at  the  table  of  the 
House  what  he  considered  to  be  his  statutory  duty,  they 
might  find  themselves  in  either  of  two  conflicts,  into 
neither  of  which  was  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  disposed  to 
enter,  not  being  led  thereto  by  obligation  or  by  precedent. 
He  was  not  willing  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  courts 
of  law,  nor  was  he  willing  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the 
constituency  of  Northampton.  He  then  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  religious  toleration  since  1828,  and  enforced  the 
statutory  right  of  every  legally  elected  member.  The 
House,  however,  declined  to  facilitate  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
admission,  although  the  subject  was  frequently  introduced, 
and  the  question  remained  unsettled  for  years. 

Prolonged  debates  occurred  on  Mr.  Forster's  measure 
known  as  the  Irish  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill. 
It  eventually  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords  by  282  to  51  votes.  '  Boycotting '  in  Ireland 
and  other  forms  of  oppression  caused  great  hardship  and 
difficulty  at  this  time  amongst  the  well-disposed  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  when  Parliament  was  prorogued  in 
September  the  outlook  across  the  Channel  was  exceed- 
ingly gloomy.  The  illness  of  the  Premier  in  the  autumn 
called  forth  universal  expressions  of  regret,  but  a  cruise 
round  Great  Britain  proved  very  beneficial,  and  he  soon 
recovered  his  accustomed  health.  A  Coercion  Act  for 
Ireland  was  necessary  in  1881  on  account  of  the  in- 
security of  life  and  property ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  accom- 
panied this  by  a  great  and  beneficial  measure — a  second 
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Irish  Land  'Bill.  This  measure  instituted  a  court  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  differences  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Appeal  to  it  would  not  be  compulsory, 
but  optional.  Every  tenant  in  Ireland  would  have  a 
right  to  go  into  the  court  to  have  fixed  for  his  holding  c  a 
judicial  rent/  which,  when  fixed,  would  endure  for  fifteen 
years,  during  which  time  there  could  be  no  eviction  of 
the  tenant  except  for  specific  breach  of  certain  specific 
covenants  or  non-payment  of  rent.  There  would  be  no 
power  of  resumption  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  during 
that  period,  even  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  and  the 
landlord's  remedy  would  take  the  form  of  a  compulsory  sale 
of  the  tenant-right.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  statutory 
term  of  fifteen  years,  application  might  be  made  to 
the  court  for  a  renewal  of  tenancy  toties  quoties.  If  it 
were  renewed,  the  conditions  as  to  eviction  would  remain, 
but  the  landlord  would  have  a  pre-emption  of  the  tenant's 
right  if  he  wished  to  sell.  The  second  part  of  the  bill 
provided  for  powers  on  the  part  of  the  Land  Commission 
to  assist  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings,  and  purchase 
estates  from  willing  landlords  for  the  purpose  of  re-selling 
them,  where  three- fourths  of  the  tenants  were  ready  to 
buy.  The  Irish  Land  Bill,  one  of  the  greatest  amongst 
the  great  measures  passed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  became  law 
on  the  23d  of  August. 

The  Premier  paid  a  visit  to  Leeds  in  October  I  8  8 1 ,  and 
delivered  several  important  addresses  on  subjects  which 
then  prominently  occupied  public  attention.  The  ensuing 
session  of  1882  was  a  memorable  one.  All  classes  of 
the  community  were  overwhelmed  with  horror  at  the 
news  of  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
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and  Mr.  Burke  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  A  Preven- 
tion of  Crimes  Bill  of  a  stringent  character  was  now  in- 
troduced, but  it  met  with  prolonged  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  members.  Mr.  Bright,  who 
supported  it,  was  frequently  referred  to,  and  he  explained 
that  his  doctrine  that  '  Force  is  no  remedy '  was  intended 
to  apply  not  to  outrages  but  to  grievances.  The  bill  was 
finally  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  1 2th  of  July.  A  crisis  nearly  arose 
between  the  two  Houses  over  the  Irish  Arrears  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Premier.  The  bill  adopted  the 
principle  of  gift  and  compulsion,  instead  of  that  of  loan 
and  voluntary  arrangement,  and  proposed  to  give  either 
landlord  or  tenant  power  to  apply  to  the  Land  Court, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  carrying  out  a  composition 
with  the  aid  of  public  funds.  Lord  Salisbury  endeavoured 
to  deprive  the  tenant  of  the  right  to  apply  to  the  court 
without  the  landlord's  consent.  The  peers  at  first  accepted 
this  amendment,  but  as  the  Government  declared  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  bill,  the  Lords  gave  way,  and  the 
crisis  was  averted. 

Mr.  Bright  withdrew  from  the  Government  in  the 
course  of  this  session  on  the  ground  that  the  intervention 
in  Egypt  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  moral  law.  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  coincide  in  this  view,  and  speaking  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  on  the  9th  of  August  he 
observed  :  '  Let  it  be  well  understood  for  what  we  go  and 
for  what  we  do  not  go  to  Egypt.  We  do  not  go  to  make 
war  on  its  people,  but  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression 
of  a  military  tyranny  which  at  present  extinguishes  every 
free  voice  and  chains  every  arm  of  the  people  of  that 
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country.  We  do  not  go  to  make  war  on  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  for  it  is  amongst  the  proudest  distinctions 
of  Christianity  to  establish  tolerance  ;  and  we  know  that 
wherever  the  British  rule  exists,  the  same  respect  which 
we  claim  for  the  exercise  of  our  own  conscientious  con- 
victions is  yielded  to  the  professors  of  every  other  faith 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  We  do  not,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
go  to  repress  the  growth  of  Egyptian  liberties.  We  wish 
them  well ;  for  we  have  no  interests  in  Egypt  so  great  as 
that  Egypt  should  be  prosperous,  and  Egypt  cannot  in 
any  other  way  so  well  and  so  effectually  attain  her  own 
prosperity  as  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  wise,  a  regulated,  and 
an  expanding  freedom.'  Lord  Wolseley's  victory  of  Tel- 
el-Kebir  justified  for  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone's  confidence 
as  to  the  brevity  of  the  Egyptian  war. 

In  the  session  of  1883  Mr.  Pamell  brought  forward  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1 8  8  r .  It  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  ground  that  it  amounted 
to  a  virtual  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  the 
Government  at  no  time  since  the  passing  of  that  Act  had 
used  any  words  or  done  any  act  which  would  justify  any 
one  in  supposing  that  they  were  prepared  to  concur  in 
such  reconstruction.  The  Government  believed  that  in 
the  main  the  work  of  the  Land  Act  was  being  done,  and 
they  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  they  could  give  no 
encouragement  to  any  plan  for  disturbing  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  Looking  at  the  general  interest  of 
the  empire  as  a  whole,  said  the  Premier,  and  looking 
especially  at  the  interest  of  Ireland — looking  at  the  sacri- 
fices they  had  demanded  and  exacted  from  certain  classes 
in  Ireland,  it  wuuld  be  a  violation  of  their  duty  were  they 
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now  to  give  encouragement  to  the  demand  for  new  sacri- 
fices which  they  did  not  think  in  the  main  justice  required; 
while  as  regarded  the  people  of  Ireland,  they  had  done 
substantial  justice  to  their  demands,  and  they  could  not 
be  too  clear  in  announcing  that  no  encouragement  would 
be  received  from  the  Government  to  the  entertaining  of 
further  schemes  and  proposals  of  change  to  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  give  support,  and  which  they  did 
not  believe  would  be  either  to  the  honour  or  advantage 
of  the  country.  Mr.  ParnelFs  bill  was  rejected  by  250 
to  63  votes. 

The  Affirmation  Bill,  intended  to  meet  such  cases  as 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's,  was  brought  forward  this  session:  Mr. 
Gladstone  delivered  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
which  was  admitted  by  all  who  heard  it  to  touch  his  own 
highest  level  of  eloquence.  Starting  from  the  contention 
that  there  was  no  legal  power  to  prevent  atheists  from 
entering  the  House,  he  went  on  to  argue  in  favour  of  the 
bill  upon  its  merits.  He  dealt  with  the  main  contention 
of  the  Opposition,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  recognition 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  oath.  He  objected  to  this  first 
of  all,  because,  as  Lord  Lyndhurst  put  it,  religious  tests 
ought  not  to  debar  a  man  from  the  discharge  of  purely 
civil  functions.  In  the  second  place,  this  contention 
declared  that  Christianity  might  be  altogether  dispensed 
with  if  only  the  name  of  the  Deity  were  retained.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  he  was  convinced  that  on  every  religious 
ground,  as  well  as  every  political  ground,  the  true  and 
the  wise  course  was  not  to  deal  out  religious  liberty  by 
halves,  quarters,  and  fractions,  but  to  deal  it  out  entire, 
and  make  no  distinction  between  man  and  man  on  the 
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ground  of  religious  difference  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.  There  was  very  little  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  original  intention  of  the  oath,  but  it  had  now 
become  a  theistic  test.  It  was  bad  and  demoralising  to 
force  this  test  upon  those  who  could  not  take  it  with  a 
candid  acceptance.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
Bradlaugh  controversy  should  come  to  a  close,  and  in 
saying  that,  he  had  no  fear  of  theism  in  the  House.  '  I 
must  painfully  record  my  opinion/  he  said  in  conclusion,- 
f  that  grave  injury  has  been  done  to  religion  in  many 
minds — not  in  instructed  minds,  but  in  those  which  are 
ill-instructed  or  partially  instructed — in  consequence  of 
things  which  ought  never  to  have  occurred.  Great  mis- 
chief has  been  done  in  many  minds  by  a  resistance  offered 
to  the  man  elected  by  the  constituency  of  Northampton, 
which  a  portion  of  the  people  believe  to  be  unjust.  When 
they  see  the  profession  of  religion  and  the  interests  of 
religion  ostensibly  associated  with  what  they  are  deeply 
convinced  is  injustice,  it  leads  to  questions  about  religion 
itself  which  commonly  end  in  impairing  these  convictions 
and  that  belief,  the  loss  of  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
inexpressible  calamity  which  can  fall  either  upon  a  man 
or  upon  a  nation.'  The  speech  was  warmly  applauded, 
but  the  bill  was  lost  by  three  votes — the  numbers  being, 
for  the  second  reading  289,  against  292. 

The  session  of  1883  was  by  no  means  a  barren  one. 
The  Bankruptcy  Bill  and  the  Patents  Bill,  both  of  which 
were  carried,  effected  reforms  which  had  long  been  felt  to 
be  necessary.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  a  serious 
effort  to  remove  from  English  parliamentary  and  borough 
elections  the  stigma  which  attached  to  them  in  so  many 
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parts  of  the  country.  The  Government  on  the  whole  had 
more  than  maintained  its  ground,  though  it  had  sustained 
checks  by  the  failure  of  its  policy  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Mr.  Childers's  action  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  Egyptian 
policy  of  the  Government  in  the  session  of  1884,  when 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  moved  a  vote  of  censure.  The 
Premier  declared  that  the  Government  had  found,  and  not 
made,  the  situation  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan.  He  traced 
all  the  mischief  to  Lord  Salisbury's  dual  control.  Though 
the  motive  and  object  had  been  to  secure  a  better  govern- 
ment for  Egypt,  a  great  error  had  been  committed.  The 
British  Government  had  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  they  were  acting  for  the  benefit  of 
the  civilised  world.  Reforms  had  been  effected  in  the 
judicature,  legislature,  police,  and  military  organisation 
of  Egypt ;  and  they  were  resolved  to  see  all  the  vital 
points  recommended  carried  out  by  the  Khedive's  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  it  was  hateful  to 
the  people  of  Egypt,  and  England  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan.  With 
regard  to  Hicks  Pasha's  movements,  Mr.  Gladstone  denied 
that  the  British  Government  was  in  any  way  bound  to 
support  or  assist  Hicks  Pasha,  or  to  give  any  advice  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  To  do  that  would  have  made 
them  responsible  for  the  war.  After  the  defeat  of  Hicks 
Pasha  the  situation  changed,  and  the  Government  required 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  abandon  its  operations  in 
the  Soudan.  General  Gordon,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  char- 
acterised as  a  hero  and  a  genius,  had  been  dispatched  to 
Khartoum  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing,  if  possible,  in 
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safety  the  29,000  soldiers  of  the  Khedive  scattered  over 
the  Soudan.  The  General's  mission  was  not  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  Soudan,  but  its  peaceful  evacuation,  and  the 
reconstitution  of  the  country,  by  giving  back  to  the 
Sultan  the  ancestral  power  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  Egyptian  occupation.  The  Government  had 
to  consider,  in  any  steps  which  they  took,  the  danger  of 
thwarting  Gordon's  peaceful  mission  and  endangering  his 
life.  In  a  speech  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  amendment, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
could  not  be  more  happily  described  than  by  the  words 
*  Rescue  and  retire/  Sir  S.  Northcote's  resolution  was, 
after  a  prolonged  debate,  rejected  by  311  to  292 
votes. 

The  Premier  severely  rebuked  the  Opposition  at  a 
later  period  for  constantly  bringing  forward  the  Egyptian 
question,  when  they  had  from  the  very  first  day  of  the 
session  explained  their  views  and  policy  upon  it.  He 
spoke  brilliantly,  eloquently,  and  dramatically,  and  from 
being  the  arraigned  went  on  to  arraign  his  accusers  them- 
selves as  culprits.  He  maintained  that  there  was  no 
ostensible  reason  for  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  in 
renewing  these  discussions,  and  he  denounced  their  pro- 
cedure as  a  farce,  and  as  mischievous  to  the  public 
interests.  But  General  Gordon's  mission  having  con- 
fessedly failed  as  a  pacific  mission,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statements,  there  was  great  solicitude  for  the 
gallant  General's  welfare  and  safety.  Another  vote  of 
censure  was  brought  forward  by  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach, 
complaining  of  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  not  taking  steps  to  ensure  General  Gordon's  safety. 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  in  answer  to  this,  said  he  admitted  to  the 
full  the  obligations  of  the  Government  to  General  Gordon, 
and  on  reasonable  proof  of  danger  he  would  be  assisted,. 
The  country  would  never  grudge  a  reasonable  effort  for 
the  protection  of  its  agents  ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  consider  the  treasure,  the  blood,  and  the 
honour  of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
the  season,  the  climate,  and  the  military  difficulties. 
Conscious  of  what  their  obligations  were,  they  would 
continue  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  fulfil  them,  un- 
moved by  the  threats  and  the  captious  criticisms  of  the 
Opposition.  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach's  motion  was  lost  by 
303  to  275. 

A  Conference  which  met  at  the  suggestion  of  England 
to  place  affairs  in  Egypt  upon  a  satisfactory  footing 
proved  abortive;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  announcing 
that  he  wished  to  get  out  of  Egypt  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  allow,  admitted  that  institutions,  however 
good,  were  not  likely  to  survive  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops.  Lord  Northbrook  was  next  dispatched  on  a 
mission  to  Egypt,  his  object  being  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing dangers  of  a  national  bankruptcy  in  that  country, 
and  to  suggest  the  means  of  rescuing  her  from  her  finan- 
cial embarrassments. 

Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  in  February  the  Government 
Franchise  Bill — a  measure  which  gave  the  suffrage  to 
every  person  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  who  was 
the  head  of  a  household.  The  effect  of  the  bill,  said  the 
Premier,  would  be  to  add  to  the  English  constituency 
upwards  of  1,300,000  voters  ;  to  the  Scotch  constituency 
over  200,000,  and  to  the  Irish  constituency  over  400.000 
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— thus  adding  to  the  aggregate  constituency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (which  was  taken  at  3,000,000) 
2,000,000  more,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  added 
in  1867,  and  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  was 
added  in  1832.  Appealing  for  union  on  this  great 
question  of  reform,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :  '  Let  us  hold 
firmly  together,  and  success  will  crown  our  efforts.  You 
will,  as  much  as  any  former  Parliament  that  has  con- 
ferred great  legislative  benefits  on  the  nation,  have  your 
reward,  and  read  your  history  in  a  nation's  eyes ;  for 
you  will  have  deserved  all  the  benefits  you  will  have 
conferred.  You  will  have  made  a  strong  nation  stronger 
still — stronger  in  union  without,  and  stronger  against  its 
foes  (if  and  when  it  has  any  foes)  within  ;  stronger  in 
union  between  class  and  class,  and  in  rallying  all  classes 
and  portions  of  the  community  in  one  solid  compact  mass 
round  the  ancient  throne  which  it  has  loved  so  well,  and 
round  the  constitution  now  to  be  more  than  ever  free 
and  more  than  ever  powerful.'  The  bill  was  keenly 
debated  throughout  all  its  stages,  and  on  the  26th  of 
June,  Mr.  Gladstone,  referring  to  the  ominous  utterances 
out  of  doors  threatening  the  rejection  of  the  scheme,  said 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  hitherto  had  been,  in 
Shakespeare's  words,  c  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel  ; 
but,  being  in,  bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee.' 
He  declared,  however,  that  everything  had  been  done  by 
the  Government  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  and  he  ventured  to 
predict  that  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  on  this 
question  would  open  a  prospect  more  serious  than  any  he 
remembered  since  the  first  Keform  Bill.  The  Premier's 
firm  bearing  caused  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time  with 

2  A 
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only  one  dissentient  voice,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Opposi- 
tion having  left  the  House. 

In  the  Lords,  nevertheless,  a  hostile  motion,  proposed 
by  Lord  Cairns,  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
could  not  concur  in  any  reform  scheme  without  having  a 
complete  measure  before  it,  meaning  thereby  one  dealing 
with  redistribution  and  registration,  as  well  as  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage.  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  to  bring 
in  a  Redistribution  Bill  in  the  following  session,  and  to 
embody  this  resolution  in  an  address  to  the  Crown ;  but 
Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  he  would  not  discuss  the 
Redistribution  Bill  (  with  a  rope  round  his  neck ' — that 
is,  a  Franchise  Act  under  which,  if  at  all,  the  party  must 
appeal  to  the  people.  Negotiations  between  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  chiefs  ensued,  but  in  the  end  the  House 
of  Lords  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  Parliament  should  assemble  at  an  early 
period  of  the  autumn  to  consider  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Bill,  already  presented  to  Parliament,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Redistribution  Bill  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  undertaken  to  bring  in. 

The  question  was  now  agitated  in  the  country,  the 
speakers  on  both  sides  being  especially  vehement  in  their 
addresses.  Towards  the  close  of  August  Mr.  Gladstone 
proceeded  to  Midlothian,  and  in  addressing  a  meeting 
in  the  Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange,  he  explained  that  the 
special  purpose  for  which  he  visited  his  constituents  was 
to  promote,  by  every  legitimate  means  in  his  power,  the 
speedy  passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill.  The  unfortunate 
rejection  of  the  measure  had  already  drawn  in  its  train 
other  questions  of  the  gravest  kind,  and  the  vast  pro- 
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portion  of  the  people  would  soon  be  asking  whether  an 
organic  change  was  not  required  in  the  House  of  Lords.  • 
He,  however,  did  not  believe  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  as  yet  placed  itself  in  a  position  of  irretrievable 
error.  He  believed  that  it  was  possible  for  it  to  go 
back,  and  to  go  back  with  dignity  and  honour.  With 
regard  to  the  Foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
had  been  much  attacked  and  compared  unfavourably 
with  the  Midlothian  programme  of  1879,  Mr.  Gladstone 
defended  it  with  spirit.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  expansion  of  Germany  abroad,  and  reviewed  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  Eastern  Europe,  Afghanis- 
tan, India,  and  South  Africa.  As  to  the  Transvaal,  he 
contended  that  'they  were  strong  and  could  afford  to 
be  merciful,'  and  that  it  was  not  possible  without  the 
grossest  and  most  shameless  breach  of  faith  to  persist  in 
holding  the  Boers  to  annexation,  <  when  we  had  pledged 
ourselves  beforehand  that  they  should  not  be  annexed 
except  with  their  own  good-will.5  In  reply  to  the  oft- 
repeated  question,  *  What  took  you  to  Egypt  ? '  the 
Premier  said,  '  Honour  and  plighted  faith/  The  cove- 
nants they  were  keeping  were  those  entered  into  by 
their  Tory  predecessors,  and  most  unfortunate  and  un- 
wise he  considered  them  to  be.  The  Government  had 
respected  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  and  the  title  of 
the  European  Powers  to  be  concerned  in  all  matters 
territorially  aifecting  the  Turkish  Empire ;  they  had  dis- 
couraged the  spirit  of  aggression  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  had  contracted  no  embarrassing  engagements.  Great 
improvements  had  been  introduced  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Egypt,  but  he  regretted  the  total  failure  of  the 
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late  Conference  of  the  Powers  to  solve  the  problem  of 
Egyptian  finance.  With  regard  to  General  Gordon,  the 
Government  were  considering  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  fulfilling  their  obligations. 

Parliament  assembled  in  October,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
reintroduced  the  Franchise  Bill.  After  it  had  been  sent 
up  to  the  Lords  the  Lower  House  proceeded  with  the 
Government  Redistribution  Bill,  upon  which  a  compromise 
with  the  Opposition  had  been  arrived  at.  This  measure 
proposed  to  disfranchise  all  boroughs  with  a  population 
up  to  I  5,OOO,  to  give  only  one  member  to  towns  with  a 
population  up  to  50,000,  and  to  take  one  member  each 
from  the  counties  of  Rutlandshire  and  Herefordshire. 
These  proposals  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  160 
seats,  which,  with  six  seats  extinguished  some  years 
before,  would  be  revived  and  distributed  as  follows: — 
Eight  new  boroughs  would  be  created,  the  representation 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  cities  and  towns 
would  be  largely  increased,  while  in  dealing  with  the 
remainder  of  the  seats  unappropriated,  the  Government 
would  apply  the  principle  of  equal  electoral  areas 
throughout  the  country.  That  very  democratic  measure 
of  reform,  the  Franchise  Bill,  was  speedily  carried  through 
both  Houses,  and  became  law.  The  principle  of  the 
Redistribution  Bill  was  affirmed  by  its  second  reading  in 
the  Commons,  after  which  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

When  it  reassembled  on  the  I  pth  of  February  1885, 
the  Redistribution  scheme  was  proceeded  with.  A  great 
amount  of  discussion  arose  over  a  motion  for  removing  the 
disqualification  of  persons  in  the  receipt  of  medical  relief, 
but  ultimately,  after  many  changes  of  opinion,  the  resolu- 
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tion  was  negatived.  An  amendment  to  the  Irish  bill  was 
carried,  requiring  the  expenses  of  the  new  registration 
to  be  met  out  of  imperial  and  not  out  of  local  taxation. 
An  effort  made  to  carry  an  English  provision  of  a  like 
nature  was  only  defeated  by  two  votes  ;  and  when  the  con- 
troversy was  renewed  on  the  report,  Mr.  Gladstone,  while 
hostile  to  throwing  such  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  offered  a  large  increase  of  the  grant  in  aid  origi- 
nally proposed,  and  he  was  supported  by  a  majority  of 
22.  The  three  Registration  bills  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  2 1  st  of  May. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  assembling  of  Parlia- 
ment had  come  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the 
death  of  General  Gordon.  These  terrible  events  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  and  indignation  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  Government  was  severely  condemned  in  many 
quarters  for  its  procrastination.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
strongly  moved  by  Gordon's  death,  rose  to  the  situation, 
and  announced  that  it  was  necessary  to  overthrow  the 
Malidi  at  Khartoum,  to  renew  operations  against  Osman 
Digma,  and  to  construct  a  railway  from  Suakim  to  Ber- 
ber with  a  view  to  a  campaign  in  the  autumn.  A  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  calling  out  the  reserves.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  initiated  a  debate  on  the  Soudan  ques- 
tion with  a  motion  affirming  that  the  risks  and  sacrifices 
which  the  Government  appeared  to  be  ready  to  encoun- 
ter could  only  be  justified  by  a  distinct  recognition  of 
our  responsibility  for  Egypt,  and  those  portions  of  the  < 
Soudan  which  are  necessary  to  its  security.  Mr.  John 
Morley  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  motion,  waiv- 
ing any  judgment  on  the  policy  of  the  Ministry,  but 
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expressing  regret  at  its  decision  to  continue  the  conflict 
with  the  Mahdi.  Mr.  Gladstone  skilfully  dealt  with  both 
motion  and  amendment.  Observing  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, to  give  rigid  pledges  as  to  the  future,  he  appealed 
to  the  Liberal  party,  if  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds 
to  condemn  and  punish  the  Government,  to  strengthen 
their  hands  by  an  .unmistakable  vote  of  confidence.  The 
Government  obtained  a  majority  of  14,  the  votes  being 
302  in  their  favour  with  288  against;  but  many  of 
those  who  supported  the  Government  had  also  voted  for 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Morley. 

Mr.  Childers  brought  before  Parliament  the  Convention 
concluded  with  the  Great  Powers,  and  assented  to  by  the 
Porte,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  finances.  A 
loan  of  ^9,000,000  was  proposed  to  save  Egypt  from 
immediate  bankruptcy ;  and  this  loan  was  to  be  issued  on 
an  international  guarantee,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
Powers  were  ready  to  suspend  the  law  of  liquidation,  and 
to  allow  the  coupons  of  all  Egyptian  securities  to  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  while  the  Suez  Canal 
interest  receivable  by  England  was  to  submit  to  a  double 
reduction.  The  arrangement  was  to  last  for  two  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  to  be  an  interna- 
tional inquiry,  if  the  financial  equilibrium  had  not  been 
established.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  declaring  the  urgency  of 
the  matter,  admitted  that  there  was  no  stipulation  barring 
the  right  of  interference  by  the  Powers,  but  notwith- 
standing this  drawback  to  the  plan,  the  House  adopted 
the  proposals  of  the  Convention  by  294  votes  to  246. 
Shortly  after  this  question  was  settled,  the  Premier,  in 
announcing  a  vote  of  credit  to  provide  against  any  danger 
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from  Russian  action,  stated  that  no  further  operations 
would  be  undertaken  either  on  the  Nile  or  near  Suakim, 
and  that  General  Graham's  campaign,  which,  though 
militarily  successful,  had  been  condemned  as  purposeless, 
would  be  abandoned,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the 
new  railway. 

The  advance  of  Russia  on  our  Indian  frontier  caused 
much  excitement  in  the  country.  The  most  contradictory 
statements  appeared  in  the  press,  and  on  the  1 3th  of 
March  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  important  statement  that, 
as  the  protests  formerly  made  against  the  advance  of 
Russia  had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  it  had  been  agreed 
that,  pending  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier,  there  should 
be  no  further  advances  on  either  side.  But  in  April  there 
was  a  collision  between  the  Russians  and  Afghans,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  General  Komaroff  had  committed 
an  act  of  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  Ameer.  Moving 
a  vote  of  credit  on  the  27th,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech 
whose  eloquence  and  warmth  stirred  both  sides  of  the 
House,  said  that  England  was  bound  in  honour  to  the 
Ameer,  and  that  she  also  held  Russia  bound  by  her  obli- 
gations. He  denounced  the  breach  of  the  sacred  covenant, 
followed  -the  various  stages  of  Russian  encroachment, 
declared  that  it  must  be  ascertained  whose  the  fault  was, 
and  that  until  right  was  done,  £  this  country  would  not 
consent  to  close  the  book  and  say,  We  will  look  into  it  no 
more.'  Under  the  influence .  of  this  energetic  display  of 
patriotism,  the  Opposition  supported  the  vote  even  with- 
out criticism.  The  vote  of  £  1 1 ,000,000  covered  a  sum 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Egyptian  expeditions,  and  six  millions  and  a  half  for 
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special  preparations.  The  difficulty  with  Russia  was  ad- 
justed, that  power  receiving  Penjdeh  in  consideration  of 
the  surrender  of  Zulfikar  to  the  Ameer. 

Financial  questions  were  extremely  embarrassing  to 
the  Government,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3Oth  of  April 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  ready  with 
his  financial  statement.  He  was  called  upon  to  deal 
with  a  deficit  of  upwards  of  a  million,  with  a  greatly 
depressed  revenue,  and  with  an  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  current  year — including  the  vote  of  credit — of 
no  less  than  ^100,000,000.  Amongst  Mr.  Childers's 
proposals  was  one  to  levy  upon  land  an  amount  of  taxa- 
tion proportioned  to  that  levied  on  personal  property. 
There  was  also  an  augmentation  of  the  spirit  duties  and 
of  the  beer  duty.  The  country  members  were  dissatisfied, 
and  demanded  that  no  new  charges  should  be  thrown  on 
the  land  till  the  promised  relief  of  local  taxation  had  been 
carried  out.  The  agricultural  and  the  liquor  interests 
were  discontented,  as  well  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mem- 
bers with  the  whisky  duty.  The  Chancellor  made  some 
concessions,  but  they  were  not  regarded  as  sufficient,  and 
on  the  Monday  after  the  Whitsun  holidays,  the  Opposi- 
tion joined  battle  on  a  motion  by  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach. 
On  the  evening  of  the  division  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Government  would  win,  and  many  Liberal  mem- 
bers were  out  of  the  way,  not  deeming  their  attendance 
necessary.  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  at  the  close  of  the 
debate  that  the  Government  would  resign  if  defeated. 
The  amendment  was  carried  against  them  by  264  to 
252,  and  the  Ministry  went  out. 

Although  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
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have  been  carried  at  any  moment,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  done,  and  it  was  well  known  that  many  of  the 
Ministers  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  yielding  up  the 
responsibilities  of  office.  The  Queen  was  at  Balmoral, 
but  in  the  communications  which  Mr.  Gladstone  held 
with  her  it  was  understood  that  he  took  the  view  that 
resignation  was  the  only  course  open  to  him.  Lord  Salis- 
bury became  Premier,  and  after  much  negotiation  with  the 
Liberal  leader,  he  remained  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
general  assurance  that  there  should  be  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberals  to  embarrass  the  Government. 

Thus  fell  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Administration.  It  was 
not  without  faults,  but  it  was  the  victim  of  more  misfor- 
tunes. One  after  another  difficulties  accumulated  upon 
its  head,  in  many  instances  not  from  any  fault  of  its  own ; 
but  a  Ministry  which  is  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
foreign  disasters  coupled  with  bad  trade  at  home  is  sure 
in  the  end  to  lose  prestige.  The  amount  of  blame  fairly 
attaching  to  it  may  be  very  small,  but  the  people  must 
have  their  revenge  upon  somebody,  and  there  is  nobody 
so  easy  to  attack  as  the  Government  in  power.  When 
all  things  are  calmly  considered,  and  due  weight  given 
to  the  enormous  difficulties  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
surrounded  from  1882  to  1885,  tribute  must  be  paid  to 
his  great  and  masterly  personality  in  holding  the  Liberal 
party  together  so  well  as  he  did. 

The  general  election  having  been  fixed  for  November 
1885,  Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  journeyed  into  Midlothian 
to  address  his  constituents,  now  much  swelled  in  num- 
bers, and  to  seek  a  renewal  of  their  confidence.  The 
speeches  of  the  veteran  Liberal  leader  were  awaited  with 
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profound  eagerness  by  the  country.  Although  nearly 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  he  spoke  with  an  energy  and 
force  far  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  and  by  his  atti- 
tude on  the  Disestablishment  question  drew  back  many 
wavering  Scotch  votes.  Speaking  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
Irish  question,  he  said  that  so  long  as  we  dealt  liberally, 
equitably,  and  prudently  with  Ireland,  this  country  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  change ;  but  whatever  demands 
were  entertained  must  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  for  maintaining  that  authority,  should 
be  preserved.  In  another  address  he  affirmed  his  con- 
viction that  the  day  had  not  come  when  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Scotch  Church  should  be  made  a  test 
question.  Land  reform,  local  government,  parliamentary 
procedure,  and  the  imperial  relations  between  Ireland 
and  England  were  questions  pressing  for  solution  by  the 
next  Parliament,  and  every  sensible  man  would  admit 
that  it  was  right  to  direct  attention  to  them  rather  than 
to  a  matter  impossible  of  immediate  solution.  Speaking 
at  West  Calder,  Mr.  Gladstone  approved  Lord  Salisbury's 
action  with  regard  to  Servia,  complained  of  the  Minis- 
terial condemnation  of  Lord  Eipon's  Indian  Administra- 
tion, ridiculed  the  idea  of  benefit  resulting  from  a  Royal 
Commission  on  trade  depression,  warned  the  electors 
against  remedies  which  were  really  worse  than  the 
disease,  and  defended  Free  Trade  principles.  In  a 
further  speech  he  advocated  comprehensive  land  reforms, 
including  free  transfer,  facility  of  registration,  and  the 
uprooting  of  mortmain.  At  Edinburgh  he  vindicated 
the  policy  of  the  late  Government  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
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discussing  Mr.  Parnell's  manifesto  directing  that  a  solid 
Irish  vote  should  be  cast  for  the  Tories  at  the  impending 
elections,  he  said  that  the  Liberal  party  would  continue 
to  act  in  the  same  friendly  and  generous  spirit  towards 
Ireland  as  it  had  shown  during  the  last  fifty  years,  un- 
deterred by  the  threats  or  opprobrious  language  of  Mr. 
Parnell. 

When  the  elections  began,  a  considerable  number  of 
successes  were  recorded  for  the  Conservatives  in  the 
English  boroughs.  A  note  of  jubilation  went  up  from 
the  Tory  press  and  the  Tory  party  which  subsequently 
proved  to  be  premature.  When  completed,  the  elections 
gave  the  following  results :  Liberals,  333;  Conserva- 
tives, 249;  Parnellites,  86;  Independents,  2.  Con- 
sidering the  Irish  and  other  interests  arrayed  against 
them,  this  was  a  very  substantial  triumph  for  the 
Liberals;  and  not  the  least  gratifying  feature  of  the 
electoral  contest  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
Midlothian  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  Salisbury  Government  met  Parliament  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1886,  but  before  the  debate  on 
the  Address  was  concluded,  it  sustained  a  defeat  upon  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  affirming  the  necessity 
for  affording  facilities  to  agricultural  labourers  to  obtain 
allotments  and  small  holdings.  Lord  Hartington  and 
some  other  Liberals  opposed  the  motion ;  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone warmly  supported  it,  as  a  recognition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer's  position,  and  of  the  mischiefs  arising 
from  the  divorce  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population 
from  the  land. 

The  united  Liberal  and  Irish  vote  placed  the  Govern- 
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ment  in  a  minority  of  79,  and  Lord  Salisbury  imme- 
diately resigned.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  and  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry.  The  times 
are  grave,  and  the  difficulties  before  the  new  Government 
are  neither  few  nor  light,  but  the  Premier  is,  beyond  all 
other  living  statesmen,  a  man  of  resource,  of  large  views, 
arid  of  liberal  conceptions.  The  development  of  his  policy 
in  general,  and  his  Irish  policy  in  particular,  will  be 
awaited  with  profound  interest  and  solicitude. 

Here  I  must  leave  this  greatest  of  all  Liberal  states- 
men, whose  impress  upon  the  legislation  of  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man. 
It  is  probable  that  even  now  he  has  not  arrived  at  his 
last  great  essay  in  statesmanship.  But  looking  back  at 
this  moment  of  time  upon  the  work  he  has  achieved, 
we  are  astonished  at  its  extent  and  value.  His  fiscal 
reforms  have  given  him  a  place  to  himself  amongst 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  while,  as  regards  measures 
of  general  legislation,  where  is  the  record  which  can 
compete  with  his  ?  The  Irish  Church  Act,  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  Habitual  Criminals 
Act,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army,  the  negotiation 
of  the  Washington  Treaty,  the  passing  of  the  University 
Tests  Abolition  Bill,  the  Trades  Union  Bill,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  were  the  larger 
measures  which  shed  lustre  upon  his  first  Administration. 
His  second  Government,  though  not  so  distinguished, 
yet  gave  us,  with  beneficial  measures  of  lesser  moment, 
another  important  Irish  Land  Act,  the  Irish  Arrears  Act? 
the  Bankruptcy  and  Patents  Acts,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
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Act,  and  the  Franchise,  Kedistribution,  and  Kegistration 
Acts  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  As  long  as 
the  British  Empire  lasts,  some  of  these  measures  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit,  and  history  will  not  forget  to 
whom  the  people  owes  their  authorship. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the  greatest  preponderating 
force  in  the  politics  of  our  time,  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  of  parliamentary  orators.  Has  he  made  mis- 
takes ?  Yes.  But  what  is  their  weight  against  the 
enormous  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  the  community? 
As  a  feather  to  the  Pyramids.  When  he  comes  to 
journey  to  that '  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns/ 
England  will  have  no  memory  for  him  of  complaint  or 
condonation  of  errors.  With  that  generosity  of  character 
which  always  distinguishes  her  when  a  great  man  has 
done  his  duty  and  finished  his  course,  she  will  mourn  him 
with  united  voice  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her 
statesmen  and  sons. 
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IN  point  of  sheer  intellectual  ability,  the  Conservative 
party  has  rarely  had  a  leader  equal  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury.  Canning  was  more  brilliant  and  more  eloquent, 
Peel  had  more  special  common- sense  qualities,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  had  more  fire  and  more  restless  energy  and  activity, 
and  LordBeaconsfield  had  more  elasticity  and  imagination; 
but  in  keenness  of  vision,  in  caustic  rhetoric,  and  in  mental 
grasp,  Lord  Salisbury  is  probably  superior  to  any  one  of 
these.  He  represents  the  best  aspects  of  Tory  culture, 
and  he  must  be  impatient  at  times  with  the  bucolic 
stupidity  whose  devious  paths  he  is  called  upon  to  control. 
Canning,  Beaconsfield,  and  Salisbury  were  all  men  of 
letters,  and  all  came  to  control  a  party  which  has  generally, 
and  almost  systematically,  regarded  letters  as  an  inferior 
pursuit,  and  one  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. But  the  Tory  party  has  furnished  more  than  one 
instance  of  being  whipped  into  obedience  by  the  men 
whom  at  one  time  it  has  affected  to  despise.  The  Tory 
squire  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  non-possumus 
attitude,  and,  after  vowing  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
accept  certain  great  legislative  measures,  has  at  length 
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consented.  Lord  Salisbury  lias  an  indomitable  will,  and  it 
may  be  that  before  his  career  closes  he  will  leave  a  stronger 
impress  upon  nineteenth-century  Conservatism  than  any 
other  statesman  of  his  party. 

Born  in  1830,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
houses  in  the  country,  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  had  not  appar- 
ently a  very  brilliant  career  before  him,  being  but  a 
younger  son  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  Eton  .and  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  at  both 
those  seats  of  learning  laboured  assiduously  and  gained 
considerable  distinction.  He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
'™'  ^  Souls'  College,  but  the  life  of  leisure  entailed  upon 
the  holder  of  a  fellowship  did  not  please  him.  Many 
years  later,  when  speaking  upon  the  Oxford  University 
Bill,  he  observed  that  a  sum  of  ^250  or  ^300  is  at- 
tached to  fellowships  to  which  no  duties  are  attached,  and 
the  man  may,  if  he  chooses,  remain  idle  for  life.  It  was 
only  in  the  case  of  fellowships  that  merit  was  rewarded  by 
absolute  idleness,  and  he  contrasted  this  with  the  different 
regulations  observed  in  the  Army,  the  Church,  and  the  Civil 
Service.  On  leaving  the  University  in  1853,  Lord  Eobert 
Cecil  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
borough  of  Stamford,  which  had  always  been  a  kind  of 
pocket-borough.  He  was,  of  course,  a  high  and  uncom- 
promising Tory.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  delivered  in  connection  with  the  University  Bill  above 
mentioned,  a  measure  intended  to  introduce  reforms  in  the 
governing  body  of  Oxford.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  opposed  the 
bill,  which  he  could  not  believe  would  satisfy  those  who  de- 
sired to  convert  the  universities  into  pensioners  of  the  State, 
and  he  feared  that  if  it  were  to  pass  into  law  it  would 
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ultimately  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  views  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  separate  the  Universities  from 
the  Church.  From  the  very  first  his  Lordship  showed  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  which  was  that  of  a  severe  critic,  one 
undeterred  by  influence  or  position  from  striking  out 
vigorously  at  his  opponents.  His  independent  spirit  made 
his  career  somewhat  hard  for  him,  for  while  it  estranged 
some  of  his  friends,  it  drove  him  also  to  the  necessity  of 
ministering  to  the  daily  wants  of  life  by  literature. 

In  the  course  of  four  years  from  his  entry  into  public 
life,  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  married  the  daughter  of  Baron 
Alderson,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Opie.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  at  this  time  to  the  Quarterly 
HevieWj  and  it  is  also  understood  that  he  wrote  leaders  in 
the  Times,  and  contributed  to  other  journals  and  perio- 
dicals. Both  in  the  House  and  out,  Lord  Robert  took 
a  profound  interest  in  all  public  measures  which  affected 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  and  he  also  gave 
his  support  to  the  leading  Church  of  England  insti- 
tutions. In  the  year  1865  the  whole  aspect  of  life 
changed  for  him.  By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he 
assumed  the  courtesy  title  of  Viscount  Cranborne,  and 
became  heir  to  the  title  and  possessions  attached  to  the 
Marquisate.  He  had  already  given  evidence  of  his  intel- 
lectual gifts,  and  now  he  had  acquired  a  second  claim  to 
consideration  by  his  heirship  to  a  great  name  and  position 
in  the  country. 

Lord  Cranborne's  claim  to  be  a  first-class  debater  was 
established  in  the  session  of  1 866.  Eeform  was  the  great 
question  of  the  year,  and  his  Lordship  was  one  of  those 
who  most  strongly  opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Gladstone.  In  his  first  speech  on  the  subject,  he  com- 
plained that  the  measure  would  give  133  borough 
members  to  the  working  classes.  To  these  might  be 
added  35  other  members  who  would  be  given  to  the 
boroughs  by  a  redistribution  of  seats  hereafter,  making  a 
total  of  1 6 8,  which  would  be  a  majority  of  all  the 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales.  During  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading,  Lord  Cranborne  made  a  dashing 
and  characteristic  attack  upon  the  bill  and  its  introducer. 
He  complained  that  the  House  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  the  new  constituency  was  really  to  be  ;  and  from 
what  was  known  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
opinions,  they  had  little  ground  for  confiding  absolutely 
in  him  as  to  the  supplementary  measures  he  was  likely  to 
bring  in  to  complete  the  entire  scheme.  It  was  said 
that  the  House  was  pledged  to  Reform.  What,  he  asked, 
was  that  pledge  ?  If  it  had  been  made,  surely  it  would 
have  been  found  in  some  document.  But  what  were  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  urged  that  the  pledge  had  been 
given  ?  True,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Queen's 
speeches  in  which  the  question  was  referred  to ;  but  the 
House  was  not  to  be  bound  by  them.  Several  bills  had 
also  been  introduced ;  but  they  had  been  either  rejected 
or  passed  over  ;  but  it  would  be  rather  alarming  to  be 
told  that,  because  a  measure  was  passed  over,  therefore 
the  House  was  pledged  to  the  principle  ol  that  measure. 

Then  attacking  Mr.  Gladstone  directly,  his  Lordship 
said  that  in  the  concealment  which  had  been  observed 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  portions  of  the  scheme  there 
was  something  highly  suspicious.  He  believed  that  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  have  told  them  of 
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schedules  which  would  have  recommended  the  measure 
to  the  House,  he  would  have  done  so  long  ago.  That 
concealment  proved  to  him  that  there  was  matter  behind 
that  would  cause  the  majority  of  the  House  to  recoil  from 
it.  He  was  not  prepared,  then,  to  follow  a  guide  who 
said  he  was  going  into  an  unexplored  region,  but  de- 
clined to  state  what  he  knew  of  its  nature  and  its  in- 
habitants, and  would  give  no  other  information  than  that 
he  had  burnt  his  boats  and  broken  down  the  bridges. 

The  bill  was  lost  eventually  on  a  side  issue,  and  the 
Government  went  out  of  office.  Lord  Derby  came  in, 
and  in  his  Cabinet  Lord  Cranborne  took  the  important 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  new  capacity,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  duties  of  Indian  Secretary  'with  an  energy  and 
zeal  that  were  almost  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  the 
India  Office.  Never  was  there  a  more  faithful,  con- 
scientious, or  laborious  public  servant.  As  an  adminis- 
trator he  became,  in  spite  of  his  caustic  tongue,  absolutely 
popular.  Even  amongst  the  Liberals,  everybody  was 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  toiled, 
late  and  early,  at  his  duties,  and  the  patience  and  ability 
he  displayed  in  making  himself  master  of  the  dry  and 
complex  details  of  his  work.  Lord  Cranborne  stood  out 
in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  ex-Indian  Secretary,  for  his 
speeches  were  brief  as  the  soul  of  wit  itself,  terse  as 
epigrams,  and  as  lucid  as  the  most  masterly  demonstra- 
tions of  Euclid.' 

But  his  reign  at  the  India  Office  was  not  a  long  one. 
In  the  session  of  1867  the  Conservatives  were  driven  to 
make  a  settlement  of  the  Reform  question.  Mr.  Disraeli 
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took  a  tortuous  course  on  the  subject,  and  at  length, 
after  much  indecision,  brought  forward  a  scheme  which 
led  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  Cranborne,  General  Peel, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  from  the  Cabinet.  By  thus  acting 
upon  his  honourable  scruples,  Lord  Cranborne  gave  up 
the  brilliant  career  which  was  just  opening  before  him. 
In  explaining  the  cause  of  his  retirement  to  the  House  of 
Commons  his  Lordship  said,  that  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Government  plan,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  differ  little  in  many  boroughs  from 
household  suffrage  pure  and  simple.  Painful  as  it  was 
to  separate  from  his  colleagues,  he  felt  that  he  could  never 
consent  to  this ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  would  not  be  facilitated  if  a  sus- 
picion should  be  created  that  public  men  were  ready  in 
handling  it  to  suppress  their  private  convictions. 

Such  conduct  as  this  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  who  prided  himself,  and  not  unjustly, 
upon  his  independence,  conscientiousness,  and  high- 
mindedness ;  and  full  justice  was  done  to  it  by  the 
House  and  the  country.  Eeleased  from  the  trammels  of 
office,  however,  it  was  not  long  before  Lord  Cranborne 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  empty  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
upon  his  former  colleagues,  just  as  he  had  emptied  them 
upon  the  Liberal  Government  in  the  previous  session. 
Few  such  tremendous  philippics  have  been  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  those  in  which  he  denounced  the 
Conservative  Eeform  Bill. 

After  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  introducing  the  Govern- 
ment measure,  Lord  Cranborne  rose  and  asserted  the 
right  of  the  House  to  know  what  were  held  to  be  vital 
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points,  particularly  as  this  was  a  bill  of  checks  and  com- 
pensations. Dual  voting,  he  said,  was  not  only  unpalat- 
able, but  would  prove  utterly  ineffective ;  while  personal 
payment  of  rates  was  certain  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
very  first  Parliament  elected  under  it.  He  concluded 
that  in  the  end  household  suffrage  pure  and  simple  would 
be  the  result ;  and  this,  after  their  conduct  last  year,  the 
Conservative  party  ought  not  to  be  the  persons  to  pass. 
If  the  party  accepted  the  bill,  they  would  be  committing 
political  suicide,  but  he  hoped  moderate  men  on  both 
sides  would  retain  sufficient  influence  to  secure  that,  while 
skilled  artisans  were  introduced  into  the  electoral  body 
in  fair  numbers,  existing  interests  would  not  be  sub- 
verted. 

Lord  Cranborne's  prediction  was  verified.  Importuned 
thereto  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  the  House 
swept  away  one  by  one  all  the  imaginary  safeguards  con- 
structed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  modify 
the  effects  of  the  Reform  measure.  When  the  motion  for 
reading  the  bill  a  third  time  came  on,  Lord  Cranborne 
began  the  debate,  and  severely  condemned  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  existing  shape  of 
the  bill,  which  he  said  had  been  so  enormously  changed 
that  it  was  in  no  sense  the  same  bill  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  originally  introduced.  When  it  passed  the 
second  reading,  it  bristled  with  securities  and  precautions, 
but  these  had  now  wholly  disappeared.  He  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  the  passing  of  this  bill  described  as  a  Con- 
servative triumph,  and  it  was  right  that  its  real  parentage 
should  be  established.  He  showed  how  the  bill  had  been 
changed  at  the  behest  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  demanded, 
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first,  the  lodger  franchise — that  had  been  given  ;  secondly, 
the  abolition  of  distinctions  between  compounders  and  non- 
compounders  had  been  conceded  ;  as  likewise  had  been, 
thirdly,  a  provision  to  prevent  traffic  in  votes ;  fourthly, 
the  omission  of  the  taxing  franchise ;  fifthly,  the  omission 
of  the  dual  vote ;  sixthly,  the  enlargement  of  the  distri- 
bution of  seats  by  fifty  per  cent.  ;  seventhly,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  county  franchise  ;  eighthly,  the  omission  of 
voting-papers  ;  ninthly  and  tenthly,  the  omission  of  the 
educational  and  savings-bank  franchises.  The  Conser- 
vative party  had  been  almost  involuntarily  led  to  sup- 
port the  change  by  the  mystery  and  reticence  of  their 
leaders.  The  battle  against  Eeform  had  been  conducted 
by  Lord  Derby  since  1852,  but  none  of  his  followers 
could  suppose  that  he  had  in  contemplation  the  sweeping 
changes  now  proposed.  Could  they  have  penetrated  this 
mystery,  they  never  would  have  given  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  the  majority  which  had  enabled  him  to 
oust  the  late  Government  on  the  1 8th  of  June  1866. 

The  concluding  passages  of  this  speech  I  have  already 
given  in  the  article  on  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  orations  which  Lord 
Salisbury  has  ever  delivered  in  debate.  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
probably  never  before  heard  so  many  unpleasant  truths 
affecting  himself  crowded  within  similar  compass.  The 
speech  was  pitiless  in  its  logic,  bitter  in  its  sarcasm,  and 
unanswerable  in  its  statements  and  arguments  from  the 
Conservative  point  of  view.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  do  not  hear  so  much  of  it  now  from  the  suppor- 
ters of  the  noble  Marquis  and  the  worshippers  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield. 
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In  1868,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Lord  Cranborne 
was  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords.  With  the  ordinary 
politician  this  means  simple  extinction ;  but  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  was  not  an  ordinary  politician,  and  his  repu- 
tation more  than  survived  the  transmigration.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  was  a  powerful  political  leader,  but  his 
great  business  qualities  soon  made  themselves  conspi- 
cuous in  the  procedure  of  the  Upper  House.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  moreover,  he  also  made  it  manifest 
that  he  was  mellowing  as  a  party  man,  and  that  he  was 
no  longer  the  rash  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
change  that  he  had  once  been.  Nothing  could  be  more 
judicious  or  statesmanlike  than  the  speech  which  he  deli- 
vered in  1869  on  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  Church  Bill.  He  observed  that  he  did  not  dissent 
from  the  principle  of  the  measure,  although  he  did  dissent 
from  its  details.  But  the  arguments  based  on  the  Treaty 
of  Union  and  the  Coronation  Oath  he  swept  away  on  the 
ground  that  they  involved  the  absurdity  that  the  duties 
of  mankind  might  have  been  settled  for  ever  by  an  oath 
taken  in  the  days  of  Adam,  under  circumstances  alto- 
gether dissimilar  from  those  now  existing.  Those  for 
whose  advantage  the  treaty  or  oath  was  taken  could  surely 
afford  to  waive  it.  The  House  of  Lords,  he  argued,  was 
not  bound  to  decide  in  a  particular  way  because  the  House 
of  Commons  had  so  decided ;  but  when  the  Lower  House 
was  ascertained  to  represent  the  national  will,  it  was  the 
duty  of  their  Lordships  to  defer  to  it,  and  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  that  there  was 
any  honour  in  resisting  the  national  will.  The  question 
of  the  details  of  the  bill  was,  however,  a  very  different 
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matter;  and  they,  he  believed,  did  not  represent  the 
national  decision.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  condemn  the 
details,  and  another  to  reject  the  bill  itself  at  this  stage. 
As  to  whether  the  Commons  would  reject  the  Lords' 
amendments,  even  if  the  former  did  so,  their  Lordships 
would  be  in  a  stronger  position  than  if  they  were  to  reject 
the  bill  now.  He  was  not  afraid  of  possible  extreme 
measures — for  instance,  a  refusal  of  supplies — which  he 
hardly  believed  the  other  House  would  adopt  to  compel 
that  House  to  yield ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  verdict 
which  history  might  deliver  on  the  House  of  Lords  if  it 
should  abandon  its  present  high  rank  in  national  opinion, 
and  make  itself  the  instrument  of  a  faction.  For  them 
to  reject  the  bill  on  the  second  reading  would  be,  in 
fact,  to  accept  the  battlefield  offered  by  an  enemy  instead 
of  choosing  one  for  themselves. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  attitude  of  Lord  Salisbury 
that  a  large  number  of  the  Opposition  were  prevailed 
upon  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  ultimately  to  pass  it  through 
its  various  stages. 

In  November  1869  Lord  Salisbury  was  elected  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  succession  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby.  In  1871-72  his  Lordship  acted 
with  Lord  Cairns  as  joint  arbitrators  in  connection  with 
the  very  complicated  affairs  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Kailway  Company,  conducting  successfully  a  long 
and  difficult  investigation.  When  Mr.  Disraeli  returned 
to  office  in  1874,  Lord  Salisbury  was  again  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  effected  many  reforms 
in  the  India  Office,  and  by  his  general  policy  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  commercial  classes  of  England  who  have 
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business  relations  with  the  great  Eastern  dependency. 
As  a.  Minister,  he  kept  the  threads  of  affairs  in  his  own 
hands,  directing  diligently  from  the  India  Office  the  vast 
interests  of  a  great  empire. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  between  Servia  and  Turkey, 
Lord  Salisbury  was  sent  as  special  ambassador  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  endeavour,  with  the  ambassadors  of 
other  Powers,  to  adjust  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte.  The  other  plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
Constantinople  Conference  was  Sir  Henry  Elliot.  Lord 
Salisbury  left  England  on  the  2Oth  November  1876,  and 
en  route  visited  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome.  At  the 
preliminary  meetings  held  at  the  Russian  Embassy  in 
Constantinople,  the  deliberations  were  so  satisfactory  that 
the  formal  Conference,  at  which  the  joint  proposals  of  the 
Powers  were  pressed  upon  the  Porte,  was  opened  on 
December  23.  At  the  same  time  the  new  constitution 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  formally  promulgated  by  its 
author,  Midhat  Pasha.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  the 
leading  plenipotentiary  at  the  Conference,  which  held  alto- 
gether seven  meetings..  His  Lordship  had  an  audience 
of  the  Sultan  on  the  1 4th  January  1877,  when  he  pressed 
upon  his  Majesty  the  two  points  on  which  the  Powers 
intended  to  insist,  informing  him  that  if  they  were  not 
accepted,  the  ambassadors  would  immediately  leave  Con- 
stantinople. The  two  proposals  were  that  there  should 
be  a  mixed  Turkish  and  International  Commission  of 
supervision,  and  that  the  first  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nors should  be  ratified  by  the  Powers.  On  the  1 8th  of 
January  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ottoman  Grand  Council 
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was  held,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  Mussulmans 
and  sixty  leading  Christians  were  present.  After  a  dis- 
cussion of  two  hours,  the  Council  was  unanimous,  with 
the  exception  of  one  dissentient  voice,  in  insisting  on  the 
rejection  of  the  proposals  of  the  Powers. 

When  the  Earl  of  Derby  resigned  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  April  1878,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury,  who  at  once  issued  an  im- 
portant manifesto  in  the  shape  of  a  despatch  to  the 
British  representatives  abroad.  The  noble  Marquis  set 
forth,  with  much  literary  skill,  the  leading  principles 
that  would  actuate  the  Government  in  its  foreign  policy. 
In  June  1878  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Berlin  Congress  as  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Foreign  Secretary  had  previously 
signed  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  with  Count  Schou- 
valoff.  The  result  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  so  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned,  was  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Upon  their  return  to  London  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  colleague  had  a  very  enthusiastic  reception.  From 
a  window  in  Downing  Street  the  Premier  addressed  the 
populace,  and  claimed  for  Lord  Salisbury  honours  equal 
with  his  own.  The  Foreign  Secretary  some  time  later 
marred  the  effect  of  his  services,  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  upon  our  new  acquisitions,  he  compared  his  rela- 
tive the  Earl  of  Derby  to  Titus  Gates,  and  affirmed  that 
one  of  his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the  Cabinet  had 
some  time  before  resolved  on  taking  the  island  of  Cyprus 
and  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  was  untrue.  Called  to 
order  for  this  expression,  his  Lordship  said  the  statement 
was  not  correct.  This  unfortunate  example  in  high  quar- 
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ters  of  straining  the  courtesies  of  debate  was  afterwards 
imitated  very  largely  in  the  Lower  House. 

Lord  Salisbury,  like  his  chief,  received  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  from  the  Queen,  and  both  were  entertained  at 
a  grand  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House,  after  being  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  City.  Lord  Salisbury 
spoke  of  our  Asiatic  protectorate  as  being  full  of  great 
results  for  the  future,  and  he  eulogised  the  Sultan  as  a 
sovereign  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  direct  aright.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  gave  his  hearers  to  understand  that 
the  Power  which  had  occupied  Cyprus  was  about  to  in- 
augurate a  new  era  in  the  East,  one  heralding  the  dawn 
of  a  period  of  order  and  prosperity  for  the  fairest  regions 
of  the  world. 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  there  was  some 
controversy  as  to  who  should  succeed  him  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lord  Cairns  were  both  held  to  have  claims  for  the 
post,  but,  able  as  the  latter  was,  his  indifferent  health 
alone  would  have  precluded  him  from  long  fulfilling  the 
onerous  duties  of  leader.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the 
bulk  of  the  Conservative  party,  as  well  as  the  press  of 
the  country,  held  Lord  Salisbury  to  be  the  only  possible 
successor  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he  was  formally  in- 
ducted into  the  post  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tory  party. 

In  1882  Lord  Salisbury  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland.  At 
Edinburgh,  on  the  23d  of  November,  he  discoursed  on  the 
growth  of  the  Radical  party,  and  claimed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  as  converts  to  the  much-abused  principles  of 
6  Jingoism.'  He  also  charged  the  Liberals  with  drifting 
into  Socialism,  and  with  introducing  a  system  of  spoliation 
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in  Ireland ;  and  lie  warned  the  electors  of  Scotland  that 
they  might  shortly  find  their  own  Church  in  danger.  On 
other  occasions  about  this  time  he  spoke  of  the  Irish 
difficulty,  of  the  effects  of  centralisation,  &c.,  and  con- 
trasted Liberal  and  Conservative  policies,  of  course  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  He  further  discoursed 
upon  the  signs  of  a  Conservative  revival,  defended  the 
House  of  Lords  in  relation  to  its  policy  on  the  Franchise 
Bill,  and  attacked  the  system  of  £  one-man  power,'  as 
exemplified  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 

When  the  Liberal  Government  went  out  of  office  in 
1885,  Lord  Salisbury  was  summoned  to  Balmoral,  and 
accepted  the  Queen's  commands  to  form  an  Administra- 
tion. As  he  was  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  the  situation  of  the  new  Premier  was  a  some- 
what embarrassing  one.  In  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  the 
new  Premier  pointed  out  the  peculiarity  of  the  position, 
which  deprived  a  Government  in  a  minority  of  the  con- 
stitutional remedy  of  a  dissolution  ;  and  he  suggested 
that  the  Liberal  leaders  should  pledge  themselves  to  give 
the  Government  the  whole  time  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  their  business,  and  to  support  a  provisional  Budget, 
meeting  the  deficit  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declined  to  give  these  pledges  in  the  name  of 
the  Liberal  party,  but  Lord  Salisbury  argued  that  without 
them  the  Conservatives  would  not  be  justified  in  accept- 
ing office.  With  a  general  promise  of  support  from  the 
Liberals,  the  Prime  Minister  was  at  length  obliged  to 
remain  content. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  distribution 
of  the  offices  in  the  Government.  The  hostility  of  the 
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Fourth  Party  to  the  leadership  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
in  the  Lower  House  was  got  over  by  raising  Sir  Stafford 
to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh, 
and  with  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  without 
the  Premiership,  a  very  unusual  but  not  unprecedented 
arrangement.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  amongst  other  appointments,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

After  the  Ministerial  arrangements  had  been  completed, 
Lord  Salisbury  explained  the  policy  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  on  the  question  then 
attracting  most  attention,  the  renewal  of  the  Crimes  Act 
in  Ireland,  he  remained  silent.  Lord  Carnarvon,  the 
Irish  Viceroy,  dealt  with  this  question,  and  announced 
his  intention  and  desire  to  govern  with  the  ordinary  law 
only.  The  Government  pursued  a  very  gingerly  policy 
towards  the  Parnellites  for  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
being  anxious  to  retain  their  support ;  and  when  an  un- 
warrantable attack  was  made  upon  Lord  Spencer,  the 
ex-Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  several  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Ministry  in  the  Lower  House  disclaimed  re- 
sponsibility for  Lord  Spencer's  acts,  and  disparaged  the 
policy  of  coercion. 

In  July  Lord  Salisbury  explained  his  foreign  policy  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  stated  that  Ministers  could  only 
follow  the  lines  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet.  In 
regard  to  the  Afghan  negotiations,  while  looking  chiefly 
for  the  security  of  India  to  measures  of  precaution  and 
preparation,  the  Government  would  stand  by  the  promises 
which  their  predecessors  had  given  to  the  Ameer,  and 
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would  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges  obtained 
from  Russia.  To  this  declaration,  and  especially  with 
respect  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  possession  of  the  Zulfikar 
Pass,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  gave  his  full  assent. 
Coming  to  Egypt,  the  new  Prime  Minister  laid  stress  on 
the  dangers  of  the  military  and  financial  situation,  and 
contended  that  it  was  impossible,  in  view  of  them,  to 
bring  the  Egyptian  occupation  to  an  end.  He  promised 
careful  inquiry  and  consideration  as  to  Egyptian  aifairs 
generally,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
Khedive,  this  compliment  being  understood  as  an  answer 
to  conjectures  founded  on  the  mission  of  Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff. 

A  measure  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  introduced 
this  session,  was  one  brought  forward  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  His  Lordship  had  evinced 
much  interest  in  this  subject,  and  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  community  for  his  action.  The  bill  passed 
through  both  Houses  and  became  law.  The  general 
work  of  the  session  was  got  through  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  1 4th  of  August. 

Scarcely  had  the  session  closed  when  preparations 
began  to  be  made  for  the  electoral  contest  in  November. 
Several  of  the  Opposition  leaders  speedily  entered  the  field, 
and  were  followed  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  The  flood  of  extra-parliamentary 
oratory  was  sometimes  entertaining,  if  not  convincing  or 
instructive.  Mr.  Chamberlain  disturbed  the  Church  and 
the  landed  interests  by  his  advanced  views,  which, 
while  receiving  considerable  support  in  some  quarters, 
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were  the  subject  of  fierce  and  bitter  controversy  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  press. 

In  October  the  Prime  Minister  himself  took  the  field. 
Appearing  at  Newport  on  the  7th,  he  discussed  several 
home  questions.  On  the  subject  of  local  government,  he 
said  the  time  had  come  when  many  of  those  powers 
which  were  now  given  to  the  Local  Government  Boards 
and  other  powers  in  London  ought  to  be  given  to  local 
county  authorities,  who  would  be  able  to  govern,  not 
necessarily  in  the  most  scientific  or  the  most  accurate 
fashion,  but  in  a  fashion  which  was  liked  by  the  people 
over  whom  they  ruled.  But  all  men  should  pay  according 
to  their  ability  for  the  support  of  local  government. 
With  regard  to  the  difficult  question  of  Sunday- closing,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  trust  the  local  authority  with  the  set- 
tlement of  it, 'but  always  on  the  condition  that  their  action 
could  be  reversed  if  necessary.  On  the  Irish  question  and 
education  he  descanted  at  length,  but  without  promulgating 
any  definite  policy.  He  appealed  to  Liberal  Churchmen  to 
aid  the  Conservative  party  in  maintaining  the  Church, 
which  they  regarded  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Some 
days  later,  at  Brighton,  Lord  Salisbury  defended  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  He  also  asserted  that  there  was  great 
disorganisation  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's extreme  views  were  repugnant  to  many.  There  was  a 
wave  of  infidelity  passing  over  the  land,  said  his  Lordship, 
and  there  was  a  cry  being  raised  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church.  This  he  held  to  be  the  great  issue 
of  modern  civilisation,  and  he  did  not  believe  that,  if 
properly  appealed  to,  the  people  would  pronounce  against 
the  Church.  On  the  4th  of  November,  Lord  Salisbury 
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spoke  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  London,  pointing  out  the 
differences  between  such  political  leaders  as  Lord  Hart- 
ington  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  exhorting  the  Conser- 
vatives throughout  the  country  to  rally  round  the  old 
institutions  of  the  Church,  and  not  prove  faithless  to  the 
sacred  deposit  which  the  piety  and  the  wisdom  of  many 
generations  of  ancestors  had  transmitted  to  our  time.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  the  Premier  appeared  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  usual  banquet  at  the  Guildhall,  where  he  recapi- 
tulated the  achievements  of  Ministers  and  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  for  peace.  Kussia,  Egypt,  and  Koumelia  he 
passed  in  review,  and  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
last-named  country,  said  that  the  Government  would  strictly 
maintain'  the  provision  devised  seven  years  before.  On 
Servian,  Bulgarian,  and  Greek  questions  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  any  political  structure  which  might  be 
erected  in  distinct  defiance  of  the  population  to  whom  it 
was  to  apply  would  not  have  any  long  duration.  As  to  the 
home  reforms  which  might  be  lying  before  England,  he 
earnestly  hoped  that  Parliament  would  remember  that 
freedom  did  not  consist  in  the  despotic  government  of  the 
minority  by  a  bare  majority.  i  Freedom  consists  in  the 
carrying  along  with  you,  while  shaping  the  institutions 
under  which  you  dwell,  the  vast  mass  both  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority.' 

The  elections  began  at  the  close  of  November,  and  early 
in  the  following  month  the  result  was  known.  While  the 
Liberal  majority  in  the  previous  Parliament  had  been 
somewhat  reduced,  and  the  Parnellite  vote  had  been 
greatly  strengthened,  the  total  strength  of  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Parnellites  combined  was  found  to  be  only  two 
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in  excess  of  the  total  Liberal  vote.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Lord  Salisbury  decided  to  meet  Parliament  on  its 
assembling  in  1886  still  as  Prime  Minister,  and  to  lay 
before  it  a  Ministerial  programme.  The  party  situation 
was  thus  left  in  a  condition  of  some  difficulty  and  solici- 
tude in  view  of  the  reassembling  of  Parliament. 

The  session  had  scarcely  opened,  however,  before  the 
Government  was  overthrown.  Ireland  and  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  were  its  main  difficulties. 
On  the  same  evening  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  National  League,  and  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  brought  forward  an  amendment  to  the  Address, 
regretting  that  no  measures  had  been  announced  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  for  affording  facilities  to  agricultural  la- 
bourers to  obtain  allotments  and  small  holdings.  Sir  M. 
Hicks  Beach  stated  emphatically  that  the  Government 
would  resign  if  defeated.  On  a  division,  nevertheless,  the 
amendment  was  carried  by  329  to  250.  Ministers  went 
out  of  office  immediately,  and  thus  fell  Lord  Salisbury's 
first  Administration,  the  shortest  lived  of  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  last  half-century. 

It  may  fairly  be  acknowledged  by  all  Liberals,  how- 
ever, that  after  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  the  responsible 
duties  of  the  Premiership  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  all  the  best  qualities  of  statesmanship.  Though 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  bulk  of  the  nation  on  the  great 
and  pressing  questions  of  the  time,  in  regard  to  his 
personal  aspect  towards  politics,  he  gained  in  dignity, 
weight,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  should 
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actuate  one  occupying  his  high  position.  Demonstrating 
throughout  his  career  that  a  peer  is  not  necessarily  an 
effete  or  emasculated  individual,  he  has  also  shown  that 
on  some  questions  even  a  member  of  the  Upper  House 
may  have  a  strong  affinity  of  feeling  with  the  humbler 
classes.  Politically,  I  am,  with  many  others,  at  the 
opposite  pole  to  his  Lordship;  but  apart  from  politics, 
Lord  Salisbury  is  a  man  worthy  of  high  esteem,  and  one 
to  whose  great  qualities  all  can  readily  pay  tribute.  In 
the  midst  of  political  contentions,  Liberals  will  only  carry 
out  their  true  Liberal  principles  by  admiring  the  upright- 
ness, the  high  intellectual  abilities,  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  to  his  convictions  which  distinguish  such  a  leader 
as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
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LIST  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  DURING 
THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


LORD  MELBOURNE'S  MINISTRY,  1835-41. 


Prime  Minister .... 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  President  of  the  Council    . 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      . 

Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 

Colonial  Secretary     . 

Secretary  for  War 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 

Board  of  Trade  .... 

Duchy  of  Lancaster   . 
Postmaster-General    . 


V  Lord  Melbourne. 

Lord  Cottenham. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
f  Lord  Duncannon.* 
(  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
(  Spring  Rice. 
(  F.  T.  Baring, 
j  Lord  John  Russell. 
(  Marquis  of  Normanby. 

Lord  Palmerston. 
f  Lord  Glenelg. 
<[  Marquis  of  Nornianby. 
(  Lord  J.  Russell. 
(  Viscount  Howick. 
j  T.  B.  Macaulay. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 
f  C.  P.  Thomson. 
(  H.  Labouchere. 
j  Lord  Holland. 
(  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Earl  of  Lichfield. 


*  Where  changes  have  occurred,  the  names  of  the  original  holder  of  the 
office  and  of  his  successor  or  successors  are  given. 
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First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 

Works 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor- General 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Earl  Minto. 
Earl  Mulgrave. 
Lord  Morpeth. 

>  Viscount  Duncannon. 

Sir  J.  Campbell. 
/  Sir  R.  M.  Rolfe. 
{  Sir  T.  Wilde. 

J.  A.  Murray. 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  MINISTRY,  SEPTEMBER  1841. 


Prime  Minister 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  Chancellor         .        .        . 
Lord  President  of  the  Council   . 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 

Colonial  Secretary  . 
Secretary  for  War  . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 

Board  of  Trade 

Duehy  of  Lancaster  . 
Postmaster- General  . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 


1  Sir  Robert  Peel.  K 

Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Lord  Wharncliffe. 
(  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
(  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

H.  Goulburn. 

Sir  J.  Graham. 

Lord  Palmerston. 
(  Lord  Stanley. 
I  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
(  Sir  H.  Hardinge. 
J  Sir  T.  Fremantle. 
(  Sidney  Herbert. 

Lord  Ellenborough. 

Lord  Fitzgerald. 

Earl  of  Ripon. 

Earl  of  Ripon. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Lord  G.  Somerset. 

Lord  Lowther. 

Earl  of  Haddington. 
(  Viscount  Ebrington. 
)  Earl  de  Grey. 
(  Lord  Heytesbury. 
|  Lord  Eliot. 
(  Sir  T.  Fremantle. 
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Chief  Commissioner   of   Public 
Works 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General       .        .        . 
Lord- Advocate  of  Scotland 


>  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

(  Sir  T.  Wilde. 
J  Sir  F.  Pollock. 
)  Sir  W.  Follett. 
V  Sir  F.  Thesiger. 
(  Sir  W.  Follett. 
}  Sir  F.  Thesiger. 
(  Sir  William  Kae. 
\  D.  M'Neil. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MINISTRY,  JULY  1846. 


Prime  Minister .... 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council  . 
Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . 

Home  Secretary         .        .  » 

Foreign  Secretary      .        .        . 

Colonial  Secretary 
Secretary  for  War 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
Board  of  Trade  .... 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 
Postmaster-General  . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 


>  Lord  John  Russell. 

[  Lord  Cottenham. 
\  Lord  Truro. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Earl  of  Minto. 

Sir  C.  Wood. 

Sir  G.  Grey. 
(  Lord  Palmerston.d 
(  Earl  Granville.   ' 

Earl  Grey. 

Fox  Maule. 
(  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 
(  Lord  Dalhousie. 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 

H.  Labouchere. 

Lord  Campbell. 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

Earl  of  Auckland. 

Sir  F.  T.  Baring. 

Earl  of  Bessborough. 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 

H.  Labouchere. 

Sir  W.  Somerville. 
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Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


V  Lord  Seymour. 

C  Sir  J.  Jervis. 
<  Sir  J.  Romilly. 
(  Sir  A.  J.  E.  Cockburn. 
(  Sir  D.  Dundas. 
}  Sir  J.  Romilly. 
A.  Rutherford. 


LORD  DERBY'S  MINISTRY,  FEBRUARY  1852. 


Prime  Minister  .... 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council    . 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     . 

Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary      .        . 

Colonial  Secretary 

Secretary  for  War 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 

Board  of  Trade  .... 

Duchy  of  Lancaster    . 

Postmaster-General    . 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Chief  Commissioner  for  Public 

Works 

Attorney- General 
Solicitor- General 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  St.  Leonards. 
Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
B.  Disraeli. 
S.  H.  Walpole. 
Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
Sir  J.  Pakington. 
W.  Beresford. 
J.  C.  Herries. 
J.  W.  Henley. 
R.  A.  Christopher. 
Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Earl  of  Eglinton. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  J.  Manners. 

Sir  F.  Thesiger. 
Sir  F.  Kelly. 
John  Inglis. 


LORD  ABERDEEN'S  MINISTRY,  DECEMBER  1852. 

Prime  Minister  . 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor  Lord  Cranworth. 


Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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Lord  President  of  the  Council  . 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     . 

Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary 
Colonial  Secretary     . 

Secretary  for  War 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
Board  of  Trade  . 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 

Postmaster-General   . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 

Works 

Attorney-General 
Solicitor-General 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Earl  Granville. 
Lord  J.  Russell. 
Duke  of  Argyll. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Lord  Palmerston. 
Lord  J.  Russell. 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Sir  George  Grey. 
S.  Herbert. 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Sir  C.  Wood. 
E.  Cardwell. 
E.  Strutt. 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Viscount  Canning. 
Sir  J.  Graham. 
Earl  of  St.  Germans. 
Sir  J.  Young. 

Sir  W.  Molesworth. 

Sir  A.  J.  E.  Cockburn. 
Sir  R.  Bethell. 
J.  Moncreiff. 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  MINISTRY,  FEBRUARY  1855. 


Prime  Minister  . 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 

Colonial  Secretary     . 


I  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Lord  Cranworth. 

Earl  Granville. 
(  Duke  of  Argyll. 
|  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
(  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
\  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Sir  G.  Grey. 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 

!S.  Herbert. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Sir  W.  Molesworth. 
H.  Labouchere. 
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Secretary  for  War 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 

Board  of  Trade  . 
Duchy  of  Lancaster   . 
Postmaster-General   . 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
.    Works 

Attorney- General       .        .       ,. 

Solicitor-General       .      ..'.,. 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Lord  Panmure. 
(  Sir  C.  Wood. 
{  R.  Vernon  Smith. 
(  E.  Cardwell. 
(  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
(  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
I  M.  T.  Baines. 

{Viscount  Canning. 
Duke  of  Argyll. 
(  Sir  J.  Graham. 
\  Sir  C.  Wood. 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 
E.  Horsman. 

I  Sir  B.  Hall. 

(  Sir  A.  J.  Cockburn. 
\  Sir  R.  Bethell. 
(  Sir  R.  Bethell. 
J  J.  S.  Wortley. 
(  Sir  H.  Keating. 
J.  Moncreiff. 


LORD  DERBY'S  MINISTRY,  FEBRUARY  1858. 


Prime  Minister  . 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary         .        . 
Foreign  Secretary 
Colonial  Secretary     . 
Secretary  for  War 
Secretary  for  India    . 

Board  of  Trade  . 


The  Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Chelmsford. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke. 

B.  Disraeli. 

S.  H.  Walpole. 

S.  Estcourt. 

Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

Colonel  Peel. 

Lord  Ellenborough. 

Lord  Stanley. 

J.  W.  Henley. 

Earl  of  Donoughmore. 
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Duchy  of  Lancaster   . 
Postmaster-General    . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 

Works 

Attorney-General 
Solicitor-General 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Duke  of  Montrose. 
Lord  Colchester. 
Sir  J.  Pakington. 
Earl  of  Eglinton. 
Lord  Naas. 

Lord  John  Manners. 

Sir  F.  Kelly. 
Sir  H.  M.  Cairns. 
Charles  Baillie. 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  MINISTRY,  JUNE  1859. 


Prime  Minister . 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 
Lord  Privy  Seal 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 
Colonial  Secretary     . 

Secretary  for  War 

Secretary  for  India    .        .     . 
Board  of  Trade  . 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 

Postmaster-General    . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 


>  Viscount  Palmerston. 

f  Lord  Campbell. 
<!  Lord  Westbury. 
(  Lord  Cranworth. 

Earl  Granville. 
(  Duke  of  Argyll. 
(  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
(  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
(  Sir  G.  Grey. 

Lord  John  Russell. 
(  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
\  E.  Cardwell. 

S.  Herbert. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Earl  de  Grey. 

Sir  C.  Wood. 

T.  Milner  Gibson. 

Sir  G.  Grey. 

E.  Cardwell. 
(  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
C  Earl  of  Elgin. 
<  Duke  of  Argyll. 
(  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Duke  of  Somerset. 
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Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works    . 


Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Earl  of  Carlisle. 
(  E.  Card  well, 
i  Sir  K.  Peel. 


I  H.  Fitzroy. 

/  Sir  R.  : 
|  Sir  W. 
/  Sir  W. 
I  Sir  R.  : 


Bethell. 

Atherton. 

Atherton. 
Palmer. 
J.  Moncreiff. 


EARL  RUSSELL'S  MINISTRY,  NOVEMBER  1865. 


Prime  Minister 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary 

Colonial  Secretary     . 

Secretary  for  War 

Secretary  for  India    . 

Board  of  Trade          t 
Duchy  of  Lancaster   . 
Postmaster-General   . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


i  Earl  Russell. 

Lord  Cranworth. 

Earl  Granville. 

Duke  of  Argyll. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Sir  G.  Grey. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

E.  Cardwell. 
(  Earl  de  Grey. 
|  Marquis  of  Hartington. 
(  Sir  C.  Wood. 
\  Earl  de  Grey. 

T.  Milner  Gibson. 

G.  J.  Goschen. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 
(  Sir  R.  Peel. 
{  C.  Fortescue. 
(  Sir  W.  Atherton. 
\  Sir  R.  Palmer. 
(  Sir  R.  Palmer. 
|  Sir  R.  P.  Collier. 

J.  Moncreiff. 
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LORD  DERBY'S  MINISTRY,  JUNE  1866. 


Prime  Minister 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

>  Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  Chelmsford. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council    . 

(  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
I  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

B.  Disraeli. 

Home  Secretary 

J  S.  Walpole. 
|  G.  Hardy. 

Foreign  Secretary 

Lord  Stanley. 

(  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Colonial  Secretary     . 

j 
\  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

|  General  Peel. 

Secretary  for  War      .     •  .. 

(  Sir  J.  Pakington. 

J  Viscount  Cranborne. 

Secretary  for  India    . 

]  Sir  S.  Northcote. 

Board  of  Trade           .        .        . 

i  Sir  S.  Northcote. 
(  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster   .        .        . 

(  Earl  of  Devon. 
1  Colonel  W.  Patten. 

Postmaster-General    .        .        ., 

Duke  of  Montrose. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

(  Sir  J.  Pakington. 
\  H.  T.  L.  Corry. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

Marquis  of  Abercorn. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Lord  Naas. 

Chief   Commissioner  of  Public 
Works    . 

f  Lord  J.  Manners. 

Attorney-General 

Sir  J.  Rolt. 

Solicitor-General 

Sir  W.  Bovill. 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 

George  Patton. 

MR.  DISRAELI'S  MINISTRY,  FEBRUARY  1868. 


Prime  Minister  . 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 


Mr.  Disraeli. 

Lord  Cairns. 

Duke  of  Marlborough. 
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Lord  Privy  Seal 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      . 
Home  Secretary- 
Foreign  Secretary 
Colonial  Secretary 
Secretary  for  War      .  >   . 

Secretary  for  India     . 
Board  of  Trade  .... 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 
Postmaster-General    . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 

Works 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor- General 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
G.  W.  Hunt. 
Gathorne  Hardy. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Sir  J.  Pakington. 
Sir  S.  Northcote. 
Duke  of  Eichmond. 
Colonel  Wilson  Patten. 
Duke  of  Montrose. 
H.  T.  L.  Corry. 
Marquis  of  Abercorn. 
Earl  of  Mayo. 

I  Lord  J.  Manners. 

Sir  J.  B.  Karslake. 
(  Sir  C.  J.  Selwyn. 
\  Sir  E.  Baggallay. 

E.  S.  Gordon. 


ME.  GLADSTONE'S  MINISTEY,  DECEMBER  1868. 


Prime  Minister  . 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary 

Colonial  Secretary     . 

Secretary  for  War 
Secretary  for  India    . 

Board  of  Trade  . 


Mr.  Gladstone 

Lord  Hatherley. 

Earl  de  Grey. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Viscount  Halifax. 

Eobert  Lowe. 

H.  A.  Bruce. 

Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Earl  Granville. 

Earl  Granville. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

E.  Cardwell. 

Duke  of  Argyll. 
(  John  Bright. 
1  C.  Fortescue. 
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Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 
Postmaster-General    . 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 

Works 

Attorney-General 
Solicitor- General 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Lord  Dufferin. 
(  Marquis  of  Hartington. 
)  W.  Monsell. 
|  H.  C.  E.  Childers. 
I  G.  J.  Goschen. 

Earl  Spencer. 
(  C.  Fortescue. 
\  Marquis  of  Hartington. 
(  A.  H.  Layard. 
(  A.  S.  Ayrton. 

Sir  R.  P.  Collier. 

Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge. 

;J.  Moncreiff. 
G.  Young. 


MR.  DISRAELI'S  MINISTRY,  MARCH  1874. 


Prime  Minister  .... 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  President  of  the  Council   . 

Lord  Privy  Seal         .        . 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary 
Colonial  Secretary     . 
Secretary  for  War 
Secretary  for  India    . 

Board  of  Trade  . 

Duchy  of  Lancaster   . 
Postmaster-General    .        . 


)  Mr.  Disraeli  (Earl  of  Beacons- 
/     field). 

Lord  Cairns. 

Duke  of  Richmond. 
(  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
J  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
(  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Sir  S.  Northcote. 

R.  A.  Cross, 
f  Earl  of  Derby. 
(  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
J  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
{  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

G.  Hardy. 

F.  A.  Stanley, 
j  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
(  Viscount  Cranbrook. 
f  Sir  C.  B.  Adderley. 
(  Viscount  Sandon. 

T.  E.  Taylor. 

Lord  J.  Manners. 
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First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty      . 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General        .        .        . 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


G.  W.  Hunt. 

W.  H.  Smith. 

Duke  of  Abercorn. 

Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Sir  M.  E.  Hicks  Beach. 

James  Lowther. 

Lord  H.  G.  Lennox. 

G.  J.  Noel. 

Sir  J.  B.  Karslake. 

Sir  K.  Baggallay. 

Sir  John  Holker. 
j  Sir  K.  Baggallay. 
<  Sir  John  Holker. 
(  Sir  H.  S.  Giffard. 
(  E.  S.  Gordon. 
I  W.  Watson. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  MINISTRY,  APRIL  1880. 


Prime  Minister  .... 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  of  the  Council   * 
Lord  Privy  Seal 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary         »       „ 
Foreign  Secretary 

Colonial  Secretary     . 

Secretary  for  War 

President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board   .... 

Secretary  for  India    . 
Board  of  Trade . 


I  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Lord  Selborne. 

{Earl  Spencer. 
Lord  Carlingford. 
(  Duke  of  Argyll. 
(  Lord  Carlingford. 
|  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
I  H.  C.  E.  Childers. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Earl  Granville. 
(  Earl  of  Kimberley. 
\  Earl  of  Derby. 
I  H.  C.  E.  Childers. 
(  Marquis  of  Hartington. 
j  J.  G.  Dodson. 
|  Sir  C.  Dilke. 
/  Marquis  of  Hartington. 
I  Earl  of  Kimberley. 

J.  Chamberlain. 
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Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Postmaster- General    . 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works    .         .         .         .         . 
Attorney-General 
Solicitor-General 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


(  John  Bright. 
}  J..G.  Dodson. 

Earl  of  Northbrook. 

H.  Fawcett. 
(  Earl  Cowper. 
\  Earl  Spencer. 

W.  E.  Forster. 

Lord  F.  Cavendish. 

G.  0.  Trevelyan. 

W.  P.  Adam. 

G.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

Sir  H.  James. 

Sir  F.  Herschell. 

J.  M'Laren. 

J.  B.  Balfour. 


LORD  SALISBURY'S  MINISTRY,  JUNE  1885. 


Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Sec- 
retary    .         .        .         ... 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  Chancellor        .        .         • 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  . 
Lord  Privy  Seal 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Home  Secretary 
Colonial  Secretary     . 

Secretary  for  War 

Vice- President  of  the  Committee 

of  Counpil  on  Education 
Secretary  for  India    . 
Postmaster-General    . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board    . 


I  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 

Lord  Halsbury. 

Lord  Ashbourne. 

Lord  Cranbrook. 

Lord  Harrowby. 

Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach. 

Sir  Richard  Cross. 

Colonel  Stanley. 
f  W.  H.  Smith. 
\  Lord  Cranbrook. 

I  E.  Stanhope. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
Lord  John  Manners. 
Lord  George  Hamilton. 
Lord  Carnarvon. 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

I  Arthur  Balfour. 
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Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 

Works 

A  ttorn  ey  -  G  eneral 
Solicitor-General 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


H.  Chaplin. 
(  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke. 
\  W.  H.  Smith. 

1  D.  R  Plunket. 

Sir  R.  E.  Webster. 

Sir  J.  E.  Gorst. 

J.  H.  A.  Macdonald. 


MR  GLADSTONE'S  MINISTRY,  FEBRUARY  1886. 


Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  .  . 

Lord  Chancellor 

President  of  the  Council    . 

Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary      .         ... 

Colonial  Secretary     . 

Indian  Secretary 

Secretary  for  War 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  .  .  •  ..  • 

Secretary  for  Scotland        .        . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 

Lord  Steward    .... 

Attorney-General      .        .         . 

Postmaster- General   , 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  . 

First  Commissioner  of  Works    . 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 


Mr.  Gladstone. 

Lord  Herschell. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Earl  Granville. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman< 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Marquis  of  Ripon. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  John  Morley. 

Earl  Sydney. 

Sir  Charles  Russell,  Q.C. 

Lord  Wolverton. 

E.  Heneage. 

Earl  of  Morley. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

J.  B.  Balfour. 
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II. 


PRINCIPAL  ACTS  PASSED  DURING  HER 
MAJESTY'S  REIGN. 

1837.  Abolition  of  Death  Punishment  for  Forgery — Abolition 
of  the  Pillory. 

1838.  Affirmation  in  Lieu  of  Oath  (Quakers) — Irish  Tithes  Com- 
mutation— Suppression  of  Slave  Trade. 

1839.  Bank  of  Ireland — Metropolitan  Police. 

1840.  Sale    of    Beer  —  Union   of    Canada  —  Chimney-sweeps 
(Climbing    Boys)  —  Commutation    of    Tithes  —  Friendly 
Societies — Loan   Societies — Municipal    Corporations  (Ire- 
land)— Penny  Postage — Vaccination. 

1841.  Substitution  of  other  Punishments  for  Death — Admini- 
stration of  Justice. 

1842.  Bankruptcy  —  Fisheries     (Ireland)  —  Insolvency     and 
Lunacy. 

1843.  Arms  (Ireland) — Attorneys   and   Solicitors — Libel   and 
Defamation — Registration  of  Voters — Church  of  Scotland. 

1 844.  Bank   Charter  —  Factories  —  Merchant  Seamen — Party 
Processions  (Ireland) — Savings  Banks. 

1845.  Bastardy — Bills  of  Exchange — Canal  Companies — Jewish 
Disabilities — Joint-Stock    Companies — Lunatics — Masters 
and  Workmen — Maynooth  College — Railway  Acts — Waste 
Lands  Enclosure. 

1846.  Art  Unions — Books  and  Engravings — Burial  Service — 
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Corn  Law  Repeal — Compensation  for  Death  by  Accident 
— Friendly  Societies — Religious  Disabilities. 

1847.  Aliens'  Naturalisation — Irish  Crime — Destitute  Persons 
— Factories — Juvenile  Offenders — Bishopric  of   Manches- 
ter— Police  Force. 

1848.  Incorporation  of   Boroughs — Encumbered  Estates   (Ire- 
land)— Insolvent  Debtors'  Court. 

1849.  Bankruptcy  Law  Consolidation  —  Encumbered   Estates 
(Ireland) — Navigation   Laws — Prevention   of    Cruelty   to 
Animals. 

1850.  Irish  Crime — Encumbered  Estates  (Ireland) — Friendly 
Societies — Inspection  of  Coal  Mines — Mercantile  Marine 
— Party  Processions  (Ireland), 

1851.  Arrest  of  Absconding  Debtors — Common  Lodging-houses 
— Compound   Householders — Ecclesiastical    Titles — Emi- 
gration (Scotland). 

1852.  Copyhold — Irish    Crime — Disabilities   Repeal — Encum- 
bered   Estates    (Ireland) — Friendly    Societies — Militia — 
Protestant  Dissenters. 

1853.  Aggravated    Assaults — Bankruptcy    (Scotland) — Charit- 
able Trusts — Employment  of  Children  in  Factories — Forbes 
Mackenzie's    Act  —  Government   of  India  —  Universities 
(Scotland). 

1854.  Bankruptcy — Registration  of    Bills    of   Sale — Common 
Law   Procedure  —  Irish   Crime  —  Ecclesiastical   Courts — 
Gaming-houses — High  Treason  (Ireland) — Industrial  and 
Provident    Societies — Universities   (Oxford). 

1855.  Burials — Diseases  Prevention — Enlistment  of  Foreigners 
— Friendly  Societies — Public  Libraries   and   Museums — 
Limited  Liability — Metropolis  Local  Management. 

1856.  Advowsons — Bankers'  Compositions — Bankruptcy  (Scot- 
land)— Borough  Police — Charities — Corrupt  Practices  Pre- 
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vention — Labourers'  Dwellings  (Ireland) — Factories — Fire 
Insurance  — Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  —  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools — Universities  (Cambridge). 

1857.  Bank  Charter  Indemnity  Act — Bankruptcy  and  Insol- 
vency   (Ireland) — Foreign  Enlistment — Militia — Obscene 
Books,  &c. 

1858.  Government  of  India — Jewish  Disabilities — Loan  Socie- 
ties— Local  Government — Oaths. 

1859.  Divorce  Court — Reserve  Forces — Vexatious  Indictments 
— Universities  (Scotland). 

1860.  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drink— Attorneys  and  Solici- 
tors— Union    of    Benefices — Chancery   Court — Labourers' 
Dwellings    (Ireland)  —  Endowed    Charities  —  Endowed 
Schools — Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) — Roman  Catho- 
lic Charities — Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies. 

1 86 1.  Bankruptcy  —  East    India   Bills  —  Post-Office    Savings' 
Banks — Forgery — Malicious  Injuries  to  Property. 

1862.  Joint-Stock  Companies — Education  of  Pauper  Children 
— Lunacy  Regulation — Parochial  Assessments. 

1863.  Bakehouses   Regulation  —  Fisheries   (Ireland)  —  Prison 
Ministers — Public  Works. 

1864.  Government   Annuities  —  Factories    Act    Extension — 
Government  Annuities — Public-House  Closing. 

1865.  Extradition  —  Union     Chargeability  —  Locomotion     on 
Roads. 

1866.  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention — Contagious  Diseases   Pre- 
vention—  Industrial   Schools  —  Dwellings   of    Labouring 
Classes. 

1867.  British  North  American  Act — Criminal  Law — Factories 
Act   Extension — Masters    and    Servants — Railway   Com- 
panies— Representation   of   the  People — Trade  Unions — 
Vaccination — Workshops. 
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1868.  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings — Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ment— Boundaries — Capital  Punishment  within  Prisons — 
Electric  Telegraphs — Liquidation — Eepresentation  of  the 
People  (Scotland  and  Ireland)— Sea-Fisheries. 

1869.  Adulteration  of  Seeds — Bankruptcy — Imprisonment  for 
Debt  Abolished — Habitual  Criminals — Irish  Church  Dis- 
establishment— Telegraphs. 

1870.  Arrest    of    Absconding    Debtors — Army   Enlistment — 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors — Beerhouses — Elementary  Educa- 
tion— Factories    and    Workshops — Irish   Land — Juries — 
Life  Assurance  Companies — Married  Women's  Property- 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland) — Stamp  Duties — Tramways. 

1871.  Bank  Holiday — Ecclesiastical  Titles — Liquor  Licenses — 
Life  Assurance  Companies — Lodgers'  Goods  Protection — 
Prevention  of  Crime — Trade  Unions. 

1872.  Adulteration    of    Food    and   Drugs  —  Ballot  —  Corrupt 
Practices    at    Elections — Education    (Scotland)  —  Liquor 
Licenses — Masters  and  Workmen — Regulation  of  Mines — 
Party  Processions  (Repeal) — Pawnbrokers. 

1873.  Agricultural  Children — Custody  of  Infants — Peace  Pre- 
servation (Ireland) — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

1874.  Apothecaries  Amendment — Attorneys   and   Solicitors — 
Betting — Building  Societies — Church  Patronage  (Scotland) 
— Factories — Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools — Liquor 
Licenses — Public  Worship  Regulation — Workmen's  Dwell- 
ings. 

1875.  Agricultural  Holdings — Artisans'   Dwellings  —  County 
Courts — Employers  and  Workmen — Epping  Forest — Ex- 
plosive  Substances — Extradition — Friendly  Societies — In* 
ternational  Copyright — Land  Titles  and  Transfer — National 
Debt  Sinking  Fund — Offences  against  the  Person — Peace 
Preservation  (Ireland) — Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs — Unsea- 
worthy  Ships. 
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1876.  Appellate  Jurisdiction — Commons — Cruelty  to  Animals — 
Inventions — Elementary  Education  (Amendment) — Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies — Pollution  of  Kivers — Royal 
Titles — Suez  Canal  Shares. 

1 877.  Beer  Licenses  (Ireland) — Canal  Boats — Factories  Amend- 
ment— Prisons — Universities, (Oxford  and  Cambridge). 

1878.  Bishoprics  —  Commutation   of   Tithes  —  Factories    and 
Workshops  —  Sale   of   Intoxicating   Liquors    on    Sunday 
(Ireland) — Weights  and  Measures. 

1879.  Artisans'  Dwellings — Army  Discipline  and  Regulation — 
Banking  and  Joint-Stock  Companies — Habitual  Drunkards 
— Industrial   Schools — Prevention   of    Crime    (Ireland) — 
University  Education  (Ireland). 

1880.  Assault  on  Young  Persons — Bastardy  Orders — Burials — 
Employers'  Liability — Hypothec    Abolition    (Scotland) — 
Savings  Banks. 

1881.  Alkali   and  Works  Regulation — Army  Consolidation — 
Burial   Registration  —  Law   of    Conveyancing  —  Corrupt 
Practices— New  Rules  for  Debate — Fugitive  Offenders — 
Irish   Church  Amendment — Land  Law  (Ireland) — News- 
papers, Law  of  Libel — Patriotic  Fund — Peace  Preservation 
(Ireland) — Protection   of   Life   and  Property  (Ireland) — 
Regulation  of  the  Forces — Royal  University  of  Ireland — 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Wales) — Statute 
Law  Revision — Summary  Jurisdiction. 

1882.  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland) — Areas  of  Rent  (Ireland) 
—Insurance — Parcels  Post — Married  Women's    Property 
— Artisans'  Dwellings — Electric  Lighting — Rules  of  Par- 
liamentary Procedure  —  Government  Annuities  —  Educa- 
tional Endowments  (Scotland). 

1883.  Bankruptcy — Corrupt  Practices — Tenants'  Compensation 
— Patents — National  Debt  Redemption — Act  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Irish  Industry  and  Enterprise. 
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1884.  National  Debt  (Conversion  of  Stock) — Corrupt  Practices 
at  Municipal  Elections — Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) — 
Extension  of  the  Hours  of  Polling — Representation  of  the 
People. 

1885.  Redistribution  Bill — Registration  Bills  (England,  Scot- 
land,  and    Ireland) — Egyptian  Convention — Australasian 
Federal  Council — Land  Purchase  (Ireland) — Housing  of 
the    Working   Classes — Scotch    Secretary   Bill — Criminal 
Law  Amendment — Prevention  of  Crimes  Amendment — 
Labourers  (Ireland) — Poor  Law  Union  Officers  (Ireland) 
— Educational  Endowments  (Ireland). 
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